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Julie M. Lippmann’s MARTHA BY-THE-DAY 


Just Ready 
A very human and humorous story of a char-woman and a girl she befriended. 2nd 
printing. $1.00 net. 


R. E. Vernede’s THE FLIGHT OF FAVIEL 


A well-told, absorbing tale of a man who disappeared on a bet, and found it hard 
to get back. Frontispiece by VARIAN. $1.20 net. 


, y y 
Duffield Osborne’s ENGRAVED GEMS 
Signets, Talismans, and Oriental Intaglios of all times. By Durrie_p Osporne, author 
of ‘The Lion’s Brood,” editor of Livy’s ‘“‘Roman History,” ete., etc. With 32 plates 
figuring 700 gems, and numerous line drawings. Large 8vo. $6.00 net. 
“Will prove fascinating to any serious student of art. Appears to be without a 
rival in English.’’—Springfeld Republican. 


William James’s ON SOME OF LIFE’S IDEALS 


\ popular reprint of “On a Certain Blindness in Human Beings,” and “What Makes 
Lite Significant,” from ‘Talks to Teachers.” 50 cents net. 


Ready Early in October 


, Musical Critic of 5 7 
W. J. Henderson’s ( The New York Sun THE SOUL OF A TENOR 
An absorbing romance of opera-land, by one of the greatest authorities on it. With 
frontispiece by George Gibbs. $1.35 net. 


Inez Haynes Gillmore’s (proche sud Exest) PHOEBE, ERNEST AND CUPID 


Follows the Martin family through the complications arising from the introduction 
of the third character. Mlustrated by Schabelitz. $1.35 net. 


Anne Shannon Monroe’s MAKING A BUSINESS WOMAN 


More truth than fiction. Much has been added to the papers that made such a hit in 
the Saturday Evening Post. $1.30 net. 


Burton E. Stevenson’s THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE 


Collects the best short poetry of the English language—the masterpieces and the 
“favorites’—written between 1580 and 1912 (3120 poems by 1100 authors). 3865 
pages, India paper, 1 vol., 8vo, complete author, title and first line indices. Probable 
price $8.00 net. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s (rne'squisscccage) A MONTESSORI MOTHER 


Provides a simple, untechnical hand-book for mothers and teachers, based on intimate 
knowledge of Dr. Montessori and her schools. Dedicated by permission to Maria 
Montessori. With illustrations, t2mo,. $1.25 net. (Oct. 19th.) 


Mary Roberts Coolidge’s WHY WOMEN ARE SO 
Interprets and justifies to women their struggle for better things, and enables them 
to draw conviction and ammunition. $1.50 net. 

Profs. W. P. Trent, B. W. Bacon, Chas. M. Andrews are among the 
authors who contribute ten new volumes to THE HOME UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


Fifty-six volumes now ready. Each absolutely new and sold separately. 5Qe. net, by 
mail, 56c. Complete list on request. 


*.* The above are some of the noteworthy books on Messrs. Henry Hott anp Company's fall list, complete 
upon request from 34 West 33rd Street, New York 
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Chronicle and Comment 


Not long ago we conceived what we 
thought to be a bright idea for a special 
article dealing with the 
errors and blunders of 
the modern popular writ- 
ers, their slips in syntax, 
their anachronisms, and all the other 
various ways in which literary genius is 
caught napping. We had a teasing and 
elusive memory of minor lapses on the 
part of Mr, Kipling and Mrs, Atherton 
and the late “O. Henry,’—to mention 
just a few names at random,—nothing 
that we could precisely locate, but merely 
a recollection of a little pleasant gloating 
over a fellow-craftsman caught in an in- 
advertence. A choice collection of such 
specimens would, it seemed, make rather 
piquant reading, and ought to be a mat- 
ter of such easy compilation that it could 
be turned off with one hand while we 
were editing proof sheets or keeping the 
baseball score with the other. There 
was, first of all, that faithful old stand- 
by, Poole’s Index, that could be relied 
upon for a surfeit of material; visions 
arose of an embarrassing richness of ref- 
erences to “Hewlett’s Verbal Eccentrici- 
ties,” “Kipling’s Mannerisms,” “The 
Syntax of the Best Sellers,” “Anachron- 
ism as a Literary Fine Art,” “The Split 
Infinitive in Zendaland,” and so forth and 
so on, accumulating as rapidly as the in- 
dex finger could scan the columns. 

ase 


Kipling’s 
Blunders 


But as a matter of fact, Poole’s Index 
and its various rivals and successors give 
no such pleasing returns. Either such 
articles as we had in mind do not exist, 
or else there is some unwritten law that 


they shall be buried alive. If we may 
take the Index as an authority, no modern 
magazine articles exist upon “Syntax,” 
“Solecisms,” “Anachronisms,” “Literary 
Errors and Blunders,” or any other kin- 
dred title under which such topics would 
logically be grouped. There remained 
another source that promised fruitful re- 
sults: the British Reviews, There is a 
certain type of reviewer whose mind 
works in such a manner that, however 
much he may be led to praise a book, he 
cannot refrain from adding one little 
sting in the closing paragraph, “we note 
that. on page 567 the author has been 
guilty of the following lapse from good 
usage All that was necessary was 
to take down the back numbers of the 
Academy and Atheneum and Spectator, 
and if any author had blundered in syn- 
tax or in style, these argus-eyed review- 
ers could be trusted to have made record 
of the fact. Kipling seemed as available 
as any one else for the purpose of experi- 
ment; so this method of research was be- 
gun, with one eye upon the minute-hand 
of the library clock. Five hours of-as- 
siduous and dusty research produced a 
net result of three errors on the part of 
Mr. Kipling: an incorrect formation of 
a Greek plural, a misquotation from 
Hamlet, and a blunder in classical my- 
thology, when he speaks of “the Ivory 
Gate through which all good dreams 
come,” whereas any one who knows his 
Homer and his Vergil is aware that this 
is precisely the gate through which the 
good dreams do not come. All of which 
goes to prove, not that our modern writ- 
ers are impeccable in their English, but 








106 


that there is no “get-rich-quick” method 
of collecting their errors, and that about 
the only sure and worthy way of com- 
piling an article of the sort proposed is 
by slow accumulation of material drawn 
at first hand in the course of many years’ 
reading. pret 
We heard, the other day, an exceed- 
ingly ingenious theory advanced con- 
cerning Rudyard Kip- 
Kipling and the ling’s “The Ship that 
“Dimbula” Found Herself,” a tale 
which caused _ endless 
mystification from the very first day of 
its publication. It needs but a line to re- 
call the story to those who may have for- 
gotten it—the twenty-five hundred ton 
Dimbula on her first voyage from Liver- 
pool to New York, not yet a ship but a 
thing of ten thousand individual parts, 
a spluttering, squabbling chorus of cap- 
stan, deck beams, stringers, screw, cy- 
linders, garboard-strake, web frames, 
planks, and rivets, until, just as ‘New 
York harbour is reached, a new, big, 
voice says slowly, “I am the Dimbula, 
of course. I’ve never been anything else 
except that—and a fool.” Now accepted 
as an allegory, “The Ship that Found 
Herself” has been generally interpreted 
as representing the transformation of a 
mob into a nation. But one exceedingly 
shrewd critic prefers to find in the Dim- 
bula Kipling himself, and in the story 
the keynote to his literary career. In 
other words, after groping around 
blindly for years, the day came when he 
said to himself, “Why, I am Rudyard 
Kipling. I’ve never been anybody ‘else.” 
—/_ 
The sixth instalment of Mr. Arnold 
Bennett’s Your United States in Harper's 
Magazine for Septem- 
Bennett on ber is mainly devoted to 
American Sport certain impressions of 
American sport which 
are of particular interest just now in 
view of the exceedingly foolish bicker- 
ing in English and American newspapers 
as an aftermath of the Olympic games 
in Stockholm. Eliminating a certain 
cockiness, which is journalistic rather 
than British, Mr. Bennett is essentially 
fair. He witnessed one of the post-season 
games last autumn between the New 
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York Nationals and the Philadelphia 
Americans for what we are pleased to 
call the World’s Championship, and is 
outspoken in his admiration for baseball, 
which impressed him as far supérior to 
cricket and almost as good as Associa- 
tion football, the reigning sport of the 
Five Towns. A little later he went to 
Princeton to see the football game be- 
tween Harvard and Princeton, and has 
given a very vivid picture of a University 
town and the excitement on the day of 
an important contest. The text leaves 
no doubt that Mr. Bennett saw that 
game, but there is one illustration, pur- 
porting to depict the “cheer leaders,” 
which causes one to question whether the 
artist has ever seen a cheer leader in ac- 
tion, or whether he drew his inspiration 
from a “Fashion Plate for Men” circu- 


lar. 
ee 


Professor Wilbur Marshall Urban, of 
Trinity College, has made some rather 
sweeping claims for a 
group of present British 
authors. In an article 
on “The Crisis of Taste” 
in a recent number of the Atlantic 
Monthly he says, 


“Modernity” 
and Goose- 
flesh 


Like a magazine editor of recent fame, you 
may fail to “find impressive” a list of names 
including those of Thomas Hardy, Bernard 
Shaw, Arnold Bennett, Eden Phillpotts, W. J. 
Locke, Maurice Hewlett, John Galsworthy, 
and H. G. Wells; yet it remains true, not only 
that all that is living and original is at home 
in this group, but also that that which makes 
such a grouping significant is that all are 
groping after just such standards of taste, 
seeking for feelings and sentiments that shall 
express our real convictions, 


That is to say, they are all applying the 
“direct gaze of the intellect” to the facts 
of life, all full of the “compelling modern 
spirit,” all driving at the naked truth, 
and all spurning the “indirections that 
have hitherto been counted the signs of 


good taste.” They shock him a good 
deal by their “cosmic elation,” their “‘cos- 
mic depression.” 


To journey to the North Pole is a child’s 
adventure, but to stand upon the outermost 
boundaries of knowledge, beyond the last 
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human habitation, makes the 


quake. 


But though all of a tremble Professor 
Urban confesses, nevertheless, to a dis- 
tinct sense of exhilaration. Now we 
have no desire to take the edge off any 
man’s pleasurable excitement, but is not 
this manner of writing a little dispropor- 
tionate to the subject in hand—especially 
for a professor of philosophy? Granting 
that Thomas Hardy, Bernard Shaw, and 
H. G. Wells are somewhat stirring per- 
sons, a strong man really ought not to 
quake at their “modernity,” and if he 
finds himself in the ‘least shaky before 
Messrs. Bennett, Phillpotts, Hewlett, 
Locke and Galsworthy we do not hesitate 
to say that he is unfit to hunt the uplands 
af literature any more. No man should 
ever again look for literary big game who 
has betrayed the slightest trace of buck 
fever on encountering a W. J. Locke. 
After all, the amazement of us “mod- 
erns” at one another’s “modernity” is 
rather overdone. When colts are easily 
broken to the sight of automobiles, it 
would seem that our college professors of 
philosophy might learn to observe, al- 
most with complacency, the fierce for- 
ward modern plunges of the British nov- 
elists of last week. Taking the long 
view of literature, such as one would ex- 
pect of philosophers, they might even 
reserve a share of their astonishment for 
the past. A man who can be bowled over 
by a W. J. Locke might even new be 
thunder-struck on reading George Mere- 
dith. Indeed, if excitable commentators 
of this class will only read carefully a 
few passages that we will mark for them 
in their Bibles, they will perhaps be able 
to encounter with equanimity the enor- 
mous “modernity” of an H. G. Wells. 

Redanitll 


A great deal of pleasure has been af- 
forded to the world by some members of 
this distinguished group, 

Mr. H.G. Wells Dut we do not believe 
any one of them has been 

read with gooseflesh and 

gaspings on the score of his “mo- 
dernity.” To be sure their minds have 
been occupied with contemporary mat- 
ters, but it is by the quality of their 
minds, not by their coritemporaneous- 
ness, that they engage so much of our 


strong man 


attention. Take H. G. Wells, for ex- 
ample. He writes rapid articles on “The 
Labour Unrest” for London papers. He 
contributes the initial essay in Socialism 
and the Great State, which has recently 
been published. He is ready at any mo- 
ment to settle any question of the present 
or future from the Titanic disaster to the 
destiny of a continent. He despatched 
the Future of America after a visit of 
six weeks. He writes almost as well on 
subjects about which he knows nothing 
as on subjects about which he knows a 
good deal. So shrewd a master is he of 
his craft that he can produce the illusion 
of profound conviction on subjects that 
have just entered his head, and out of a 
five minutes’ glance he can create for lit- 
erary purposes a “direct gaze of the in- 
tellect.” And he is so delightful a person 
that it would make little difference to us 
if, instead of rephrasing the speculations 
of our tea tables, he went back two cen- 
turies for his thoughts. Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton, his contemporary, goes back 
nearly two thousand years for his, and 
Mr. Chesterton is even more exciting. 
Says the philosopher above quoted: 


I have dwelt thus at length on Mr. Wells 
because I believe that in one sense at least he 
is the most significant of them all. It is not 
that he surpasses the others in his faith in this 
new and perilous beauty, or in his success in 
showing it forth. This one could hardly say. 
Not merely that he is more audacious in seek- 
ing it, although his audacities are perhaps 
just a little more flagrant than any we have 
heretofore known. The New Macchiavelli 
might perhaps be called the pons asinorum of 
modernism. . . . 


The New Macchiavelli is the expression 
of a fine, eager, restless, and altogether 
charming personality. It is of sound lit- 
erary ancestry, the lineal successor to 
many a good spacious novel of the past, 
especially to Meredith’s The Conqueror, 
which it resembles in its freedom of con- 
temporary criticism and in its sweep. It 
is, perhaps, the most considerable English 
novel of the decade, but its “modernity” 
is an accidental quality, having no more 
to do with its essential merits than has 
the day of the week on which it was pub- 
lished. No man will really be disturbed 
by its audacities unless he has become 
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genteel internally, which of course is 
highly improbable. 
=> 

Less than a thousand miles away in a 
bee line from this office window there is 
published a __ literary 
magazine all a-flush with 
the promise of youth. In 
it the fresh young poet 
sings tumultuously and, with even greater 
rapture, is reviewed. In a world that is 
given over to philistinism, it affords the 
one great outrageous opportunity to 
pioneering and audacious minds. No 
blue pencil for the passionate. The diffi- 
culty consists in being passionate enough. 
Poets whip up the language of love with 
an egg-beater. And as to revolutions, 
intellectual, moral, literary, and social, 
you may revolve there in as many ways 
as you like. The best appointed recrea- 
tion park affords no better facilities for 
going round or coasting down and up 
again. These remarks are, by intention, 
general in their application. It is invid- 
ious to mention by name an enterprise so 
purely typical. There has been no time 
within the last quarter of a century when 
a group of bold spirits were not adven- 
turing just such an “advanced” literary 
magazine. And how utterly has each 
one perished. When death comes to an 
“advanced” literary fnagazine there seems 
nothing in all nature that shows it in so 
extinguishing a form. A _ slaughtered 
water bug leaves behind him a longer 
anguish and a greener memory than did 
most of those five-cent literary ephem- 
ere which were buzzing in all parts of 
the country some fifteen years ago. Peo- 
ple have forgotten that strange episode 
in our literary history. Dozens of these 
little periodicals started up within a sin- 
gle year, each with no apparent aim ex- 
cept to seem bold and extraordinary and 
to sell for five cents. Moralists hinted 
at decadence and anarchism and the de- 
bauching influence of the French—as if 
all that had anything to do with the mat- 
ter. It was merely the season when 
young writers were having their try. 
They rebelled against the dull respecta- 
bility of the older magazines. Mistaking 
that vague, insurgent feeling for the stir- 
ring of a mighty talent in their young 
insides, they founded small but strenuous 
periodicals with the sole object of being 


Tremendous 
Youth 
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different from the others. But so many 

of them had this end in view, that there 

was not enough difference to go around. 

Hence that deadly Darwinian corrective 

for too many things of the same kind. 
nckeelll 


This destruction has always seemed to 
us too complete. There ought always to 
be some “dangerous” literary magazines 
which anybody may write for in a hot 
fit and nobody will in cold blood read. 
They afford an outlet for those worthy 
people who cherish an exultant half sus- 
picion that they may be geniuses. Any 
man who half suspects that he may be 
a genius should put it to the test at once, 
for if he is one he should begin early, 
and if he is not, the sooner he knows it 
the better. In their germinal days our 
young writers can never tell whether 
they are acorns or pumpkin-seeds, the 
inner promptings being about the same 
in either case; and many a man feels that 
he is Art’s very own, merely because he 
has a burning soul and a fluffy head of 
hair. This is one of the main troubles 
of youth, especially of ardent and artistic 
youth, and it is a lucky man who can 
look back upon his conduct at that trying 
period without a twinge, for long after 
his pumpkinhood is fully realised by him- 
self and friends, he remains extremely 
sensitive on the subject. Hence the value 
of bold but unreadable literary maga- 
zines, open to fiery spirits, and leading to 
“self-realisation.” 


And why blame any one in these days 
for taking a sporting chance in maga- 


zine journalism? Considering how the 
rewards are distributed at present, it is a 
poor stick who will not in the days of 
his youth risk a dive in the literary grab 
bag. People are surprised when a new 
magazine is published, but the wonder is 
that there are not more of them. Surely 
there are some very successful persons 
now in the field that the least conceited 
of youths might hope to outdo. Why 
try and explain the failures in intellectual 
terms when to save our lives we cannot 
account in that manner for the successes ? 
And what have years to do with youth- 
fulness? There is no sign that many 
years of thought are behind the greater 
part of current literature. We all know 
cherubs of fifty summers or more who 
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have never thought one thing for them- 
selves but who “live by the pen” very 
comfortably. 


Amazing is the vitality of the Whistler 
legend. Nine years have passed since 
Whistler was laid away 
in the grave, and yet his 
personality stands out be- 
fore us as clear cut and 
as vigorous as in the days when he was 
crushing presumptuous ambition with an 
epigram. Those qualities which quali- 
fied him to speak of “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies” have reached out be- 
yond the tomb. Men who never heard 
his name during his lifetime have grown 
up to regard him with warm sympathy or 
bitter personal dislike. Every year 
brings forth books about him, for him, 
or against him, and every one of these 
books commands a certain amount of 
definite interest, Elsewhere in this issue 
will be found Mr. Joseph Pennell’s arti- 
cle on “The Triumph of Whistler.” 
That article had hardly been sent to the 


The Whistler 
Legend 
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printer's when we chanced to take up 
Thomas R. Way’s Memories of James 
McNeil Whistler, which is very hand- 
somely issued by the John Lane Com- 
Lithography was the cause of 
Mr. Way’s coming in touch with Whis- 
tler, and it is Whistler as a lithographer 
who is primarily discussed in this book. 
He made his first start in lithography in 
1878 at the time the magazine Piccadilly 
came into existence. Theodore Watts 
was the editor and George Du Maurier 
had designed the cover. But it was lan- 
guishing, and it was hoped to revive its 
circulation by issuing illustrations by 
Whistler. “The Long Bridge,” a study 
of the Battersea Bridge, was his first 
lithograph to be published in the maga- 
zine, 
ache 

We turn from Mr. Way’s book to John 
Joseph Conway’s Footprints of Famous 
Americans in Paris, and again come 
across the Whistler trail. Whistler set- 
tled in Paris in 1855 and went to that 
city for long periods until the end of his 
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MEMORY SKETCH BY WHISTLER OF THE CARLYLE PORTRAIT 
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MOST IMPORTANT PICTURES, 


WITH SIX SKETCHES 


life. He entered the studio of Gleyre, 
an historical painter, with whom he re- 
mained two years. He came in contact 
with Degas, Fantin-Latour, and other 
exponents of impressions and naturalism. 
George Du Maurier was one of his fel- 
low-students, a fact which very few read- 
ers of Trilby are likely to forget. In 
Paris the etchings known as “The French 
Set” were done and published in 1858. 
The famous picture “The White Girl” 
was rejected by the Academy of 1862, 
the Salon of 1863, only to become the 
sensation of the Salon des Refusés, Ar- 
tistic Paris talked about it, and the con- 
sensus of opinion was that the prestige 
of the Salon had received a severe blow 
by the judgment of the jury in refusing 
“The White Girl.” 
ain 


Naturally a very important phase of 
Whistler’s residence in any city is found 
in the story of his quarrels there. In 
Paris he engaged in several controversies. 
One was with the editor of the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, who wished to repro- 


duce one of his pictures. Whistler asked 
fifteen hundred francs; the editor replied 
that artists whose works were repro- 
duced in his columns usually considered 
themselves sufficiently paid by the pub- 
lication. Whistler wrote a scorching let- 
ter, ‘saying he was too poor to appear in 
the journal mentioned, and he was there- 
fore condemned to remain unknown for- 
ever, as he would never be discovered by 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. His sec- 
ond Paris squabble was with General 
Rush E. Hawkins, in charge of the 
American Art Department of the Exhi- 
bition of 1889. Whistler received a note 
saying that ten of his exhibits had not 
been approved by the jury, and asking 
for their removal. This led to the in- 
evitable retort that a cavalry officer aided 
by a jury, one of whom had never before 
seen an etching, was hardly competent to 
sit in judgment upon his collection. 
Eleven years later, at the time of the ex- 
hibition of 1900, there was a somewhat 
similar squabble. The American Art 
Commissioner wrote asking Whistler to 
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FRB, 
SKETCH OF WHISTLER WHILE HE WAS RETOUCHING A STONF. 


call on a certain day “at four-thirty 
sharp.” Whistler replied that he re- 
gretted his inability to meet the Commis- 
sioner, as he had never been anywhere 
“at four-thirty sharp.” 


Then there was Whistler’s Paris quar- 
rel with Sir William Eden growing out 
of a portrait of Lady Eden which he had 
agreed to paint. There was a dispute 
about the price to be paid for the paint- 
ing, legal proceedings were taken by the 
Baronet, and Whistler blotted out of the 
portrait the head of Lady Eden before 
the trial came on. George Moore had 
introduced Sir William Eden to Whistler, 
and after the trial the painter wrote 
Moore a scathing letter. The latter re- 
plied by twitting Whistler about his age; 
this made him furious and he challenged 
Moore. His seconds were Viélé-Griffin, 
the American poet, and Octave Mirbeau. 


DRAWN BY MR. WAY 


Moore, however, did not accept the chal- 
lenge. Finally there was the episode 
growing out of the Joe Sibley portrait of 
Trilby. Sibley was changed to Anthony, 
the objectionable number suppressed, and 
Whistler cabled : “Compliments and com- 
plete approval of author’s new and ob- 
scure friend, Anthony.” This was really 
the last fight of his stormy life. But if 
the days of Homeric combat were over, 
he still retained his ability to rebuke 
grandly. An English student was smok- 
ing a pipe when Whistler entered. “You 
should be careful,” observed the Master, 
“you know you might get interested in 
your work and let your pipe go out.” A 
Scotch student persuaded Whistler to ex- 
amine his sketches; one of them was of 
an old peaasant woman whose face was 
illuminated by a huge candle. After 
Whistler had examined all the sketches 
carefully he remarked, “How beautifully 
you have, painted ‘the candle.” 
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THE COVER OF “PICCADILLY,” DESIGNED BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


Once, however, he met his match in 
the person of Sir Morell Mackenzie, the 
famous throat specialist. He called in 
Sir Morell to treat his French poodle, 
of which he was very fond. The re- 
nowned physician was not over pleased, 
but he kept his peace, prescribed, took 
his fee, and drove away. Next day he 
sent an urgent message to Whistler, ask- 
ing him to call quickly. On his arrival 
Sir Morell said without a smile: “How 
do you do, Mr. Whistler? I wanted to 
see you about having my front door 
painted.” 


Almost a quarter of a century ago 
Janet Ross issued Three Generations of 
English Women, about 

The Fourth her great-grandmother, 
Generation her grandmother, and 
her mother, the last- 

named the celebrated Lady Duff-Gordon. 
That explains the title of her new book, 
which is a sequel to the earlier one. If 
only for the impressions of the author’s 
infancy this book would be worth while. 
A remarkable circle of literary and ar- 
tistic friends gathered about her parents, 
the Duff-Gordons, in their home in 
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SKETCH OF A PROPOSED COVER FOR “ART AND ART CRITICS’’ GROWING OUT OF THE WHISTLER-RUSKIN 
CONTROVERSY 


Queen Square. She describes herself as 
having been a spoiled and rather lonely 
child, because nearly all her friends were 
old people—old to her at least, contem- 
poraries of her grandparents and of her 
father and mother. But Richard Doyle 
drew for her the heroes and heroines of 
her fairy tales as she sat upon his knee. 
Charles Dickens encouraged her to learn 
to read, and gave her what he called one 
of the most delightful of books, The 
Seven Champions of Christendom. 


Thackeray was a guest at the dinner 
party to commemorate her fifth birthday, 
and made the sketch for the frontispiece 
of Pendennis while she was sitting on 
his knee. She remembers Mrs. Norton’s 
musical voice, and Tennyson’s gruff and 
monotonous one. Tennyson sometimes 
read his poems aloud in Queen Square 
and told Lady Duff-Gordon that he had 
her in mind when he wrote The Princess. 
Once at dinner, when Tom Taylor and 
Kinglake were there, Tennyson burst 
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JANET ROSS AT FIVE YEARS OF AGI 


forth: “I never loved a dear gazelle, but 
some d—— brute, that’s you, Gordon, 
had married her first.” 

ahi 
Little wonder that Tennyson was 
spoiled. Janet Ross remembers how the 
fashionable beauties of London society 
would fetch and carry for him. But 
Janet was not always inclined to follow 
their example. One day, in the Isle of 
Wight, the great poet’s shoestring be- 
came untied, and imperiously pointing to 
his foot, he said: “‘Janet, tie my shoe.” 
Janet, with all the dignity of her sixteen 
years, retorted: “No; tie your own shoe. 
Papa said men should wait on women, 
not women on men.” Another early 
aversion was Carlyle. 

The 
Square whom | 
Carlyle He 
and professed to 


visitors to Queen 
disliked was Mr 

friend of Mrs 
Lucykin, 

One 
her on 
wonderful elo 


one of our many 


ait 2 
cordi Lily 


was a great 


Austin’s, admire 


as he called my mother, very much 


afternoon he had a discussion with 


German literature, and her 


quence and fire prevailing, Carlyle lost his 


temper and burst forth in his Scotch tongue: 
“You're 


a windbag.” 


just a windbag, Lucie: you're just 


I had been listening with all my 
ears, as my grandmother always spoke with 
such enthusiasm about him; but, furious at my 
“called names” 


mother being, as I thought, 


by so uncouth a man, I interrupted, and ex- 


claimed: “My papa says men should be civil 


pert remark I was 
Mr. Carlyle, how- 
ever, was not offended, and only observed: 


“Lucykin, that child of yours has an 


which 


For 


reproved by my mother 


to women.” 


eye for 
an inference.” 
ss 


Last month, in telling who Richard 
Dehan is, we spoke of an English pub- 
lisher who has seen fit to 
bring out, without per- 
mission, an early book 
of the author, counting 
on the success of The Dop Doctor. Now 
a small American publishing house has 
done the same, going just a little bit far- 
ther than the English house that set the 
example. Naturally the authorised 
American publishers have protested, and 
from a certain quarter has come a very 
curious retort. This is to the effect that 
the thing is being done every day, and 
cites as example a certain firm’s publica- 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY RICHARD 


JANET ROSS 


FACSIMILE OF A 
DOYLE TO 








tion of posthumous books by O. Henry, 
and the same firm’s publication of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s Abaft the Funnel. Now 
this is one of those retorts which are 
delightful because they can be so easily 
and so completely demolished. In the 
first place the firm—which by the way is 
one that is doing admirable and dignified 
work in the upbuilding of American lit- 
erary standards—has always been the 
accredited publisher of O. MHenry’s 
books, and in the publication of posthu- 
mous volumes of his stories they are act- 
ing not only within their rights, but in 
accordance with an understanding with 
Mr. Porter before his death. The al- 
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lusion to Kipling’s Abaft the Funnel is 
not only absurd; it bewrays an astonish- 
ing ignorance of the facts. The stories 
that make up that book were written for 
a newspaper in the early Indian days and 
Mr. Kipling wished them to remain in 
obscurity. But one day a small Ameri- 
can publishing house discovered them, 
found that they were unprotected by 
copyright, and dragged them forth into 
the light. Mr. Kipling was furious, but 
powerless to take legal action. So in 
order to protect his interests so far as 
was possible, he asked his accredited pub- 
lishers to bring out the book in an edition 
to which he officially gave sanction. 


RICHARD DEHAN (CLOTHILDE GRAVES )- 
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ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF 0. HENRY 


Miss Graves might well be expected 
to put up a good fight against the piracy 
of her work, for she comes honestly by 
her fighting blood. Not only was her 
father a hard-fighting Irish major, but 
she is descended from Charles II’s naval 
architect, Admiral Sir Anthony Deane. 
She is also said to be distantly related 
to Admiral Nelson. War has been the 
keynote of her books—only, it has been 
war against war. Her first “Dehan” 
book, One Braver Thing (The Dop 
Doctor), gave an intensive account of 
the Boer War, so that it interested Eng- 
land as much by its subject as by its 
manner. For nearly three years now, 
Miss Graves has been working on Be- 
ween Two Thieves. A year ago, the 
publisher expected to bring out the book 
in its first form under the title of The 
Woman with the Lamp (the title refer- 
ring to Florence Nightingale, on whom 
the heroine is based). But she saw the 
chance to make a vastly bigger book of 
it, and took another year to its prepara- 
tion. It was finally finished just in time 
for publication this autumn. 


With the approach of October 8th, 
when, according to the newspapers, the 
author of To M. L. G. 

Another is to become Mrs, M. L. 
Anon G. without disclosing 
her identity, and with 

The Street Called Straight, by the anony- 
mous author of The /nner Shrine, 
among the there appears 
another bid for the glory of anonymity 
in The Bride’s Hero, by “M. P. Revere.” 
Mr.—Mrs. or Miss Revere, say 
the publishers, has had so many best- 
sellers, so many books selling in the mil- 
lions, under his or her own name that he 
or she is trying this experiment of using 
another name to test popularity. Whether 
the story is by a man or woman, an 
American or Englishman, is hard to 
as the scene is laid in both Amer- 
ica and England, and emphasises the mili- 
tary heroism of the British lover about 
as much as the charm of the Bride. The 
fact that the heroine is named Sandra 
might be taken to suggest Maurice Hew- 
lett as the author, but the fact that the 
first chapters are laid in America might 
be regarded as pointing to Henry James, 
for Mr. James always starts his charac- 
ters in America that they may have the 
exquisite delight of leaving our benighted 
land for the comfortable culture of Lon- 
don. We are not taking The Bride’s 
Hero very seriously, but we recall that 
once when the mysterious author of To 
M. L. G. was being discussed Franklin P. 
Adams was heard wistfully to murmur 
that he was going to write an anonymous 
novel himself with this for opening chap- 
ter: The heroine, who is the wittiest, 
tenderest, beautifullest and wealthiest 
woman in the world, is discovered R.C., 
reading Toboganning Down Parnassus, 


by F. P. A, 


also 


“best-sellers,” 


guess, 


ced 


An English reviewer, after praising 
Beatrice Harraden’s new book, Out of 
the Wreck I Rise, sug- 
gests that it has been so 
long since Miss Harra- 
den has had a book out 
that he was beginning to think her a ship 
that had passed in the night, but now he 
feels that she has titanically risen from 
the wreck. The fact is that during the 
four years she has been working on her 


Miss Harraden 
and the Cause 
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new book, Miss Harraden has _ been 
spending a good deal of time developing 
a new characteristic—militant feminism ; 
though with her this is not so dreadful 
as it sounds. For she declares that she 
cannot and will not argue; she is con- 
tent to work as a private in the suffrage 
movement, selling papers on street cor- 
ners and speaking to humble audiences, 
and occasionally bailing out a woman 
whose enthusiasm has reached the point 
of indiscretion. To the readers who still 
buy Ships That Pass in the Night, Miss 
Harraden was once known chiefly as a 
musician and mystic, outside of her writ- 
ing hours. But these hobbies have been 
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relinquished for downright fighting for 
feminism. In Out of the Wreck I Rise, 
one of the characters is the executive of 
an Anti-Sweating League, and fights the 
sweat-shops much as does our American 
National Consumers’ League. This 
character is not one of the short-haired 
women, however, and backs up Miss 
Harraden’s recent definition, “I have 
never quite known the exact meaning of 
the word ‘Feminist,’ but if it means 
some one who, without being in the least 
hostile to men, believes in her own sex, 
is proud of it, and claims for it equal 
opportunities in all walks of life, equal 
freedom, equal justice, equal pay for 


LOTI 


Lieutenant Julien Viaud of the French Navy, better known as Pierre Loti, is visiting this country to witness 
the production of “The Daughter of Heaven,” the Chinese drama written by him in collaboration with 


Judith Gautier. 
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THE BEATRICE HARRADEN WHO WROTE 


equal work honestly accomplished, and, 
of course, equal citizenship, then I am 
proud to say that I was born a feminist.” 


So many readers of The Secret Gar- 
den have expressed their interest in the 
charming but somewhat 
egotistical robin of that 
story that Mrs. Burnett 
has written his biography 
in a little book called My Robin, telling 
of the long summer days when Mrs. Bur- 
nett wrote at her out-door table, and the 
robin made love to her from the boughs 
overhead, or popped in and out of the 
To quote : 


The Robin in 
the Garden 


roses. 


He began to perch on twigs only a few 


inches from my face and listen while I whis 
made 


pered to him—yes, he listened and 


answer with chirps. Nothing else would de 
scribe it. As I wrote he would alight on my 


manuscript paper and try to read. Sometimes 


I thought he was a little offended because he 
f Cc ruld 


found my handwriting so bad that he 


not understand it. He would take crumbs cut 


of my hand, he would alight on my chair or 


houl little 


my shoulder. The instant I opened the 


“SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT” 


door in the leaf-covered garden wall I would 
be greeted by the darling little rush of wings 
and he was beside me. And he always came 
from nowhere and disappeared into space 


“Authors who have made their name,” 
remarks the London Academy, “whether 
as novelists or as con 
tributors to responsible 
papers, are threatened 
with a rather serious an- 
noyance if the trouble which has befall- 
en Mr. Pett Ridge becomes at all com- 
mon. It seems that a story in one of the 
English magazines, under his signature, 
was not written by him, but by some en- 
terprising and unscrupulous person 
whose own manuscripts, no doubt, had 
been declined ‘with thanks,’ and who had 
the brilliant idea of sending in work un- 
der a false but well-known name.” The 
conditions exonerate the editor of the 
magazine in question, but the Academy 
suggests that soon finger-print records, 
or at least specimens of the handwriting 
of well-known authors, will have to be 
stored as a precaution in every office open 
to assault. 


A New 
Menace 











While it would be hardly within our 
province to predict the fate of Dr. Henry 
C. Rowland’s The Clos- 
ing Net in this country, 
we have no hesitation in 
expressing the opinion 
that if this book happens to be translated 
into French it will speedily become a 
French “best-seller.” Not only is it con- 


Chu-Chu 
and Others 


* structed adroitly in the vein dear to the 


heart of the reader of the Paris feuilleton, 
but by an astonishing coincidence it re- 
flects the extraordinary series of epi- 
sodes which convulsed the French capi- 
tal last spring and ended only with the 
complete extermination of the band of 
motor bandits. We say astonishing, be- 
cause the story in its original form was 
written some time before the bandits had 
begun their startling criminal campaign. 
Dr. Rowland followed the illustrious ex- 
ample of Mr. Arthur Pendennis, who, 
we remember, promoted all his charac- 
ters, making his commoners baronets and 
ladies, the baronets and ladies marquises 
and countesses, and the marquises and 
countesses dukes and duchesses. His 
Bonnot is decorated with the red ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour, and is endowed 
with aristocratic bearing and manners. 
sut beneath this reassuring exterior is 
the real Chu-Chu, as ferocious a creature 
as walks the pages of present-day fiction. 


Dr. Rowland’s own career has been 
about as eventful as that of one of his 
cosmopolitan heroes. A New Yorker by 
birth, he was educated at Williams Col- 
lege and afterward took his medical de 
gree from the Yale Medical School. As 
a boy he made two voyages before the 
mast on sailing vessels. During the 
Spanish-American war he served on the 
United States Auxiliary Cruiser Yankee, 
and is one of the men whom the Govern- 
ment has recently awarded medals in 
commemoration of the engagements at 
Casilda, Cienfuegos, and Santiago de 
Cuba. Immediately on the close of hos- 
tilities in Cuba Dr. Rowland won a com- 
petitive medical examination for an as- 
signment as acting assistant surgeon on 
the hospital ship Relief, and made two 
voyages to the Philippines, sailing once 
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from New York and once from San 
Francisco. He also saw land service in 
different parts of the archipelago and 
afterward in China. 


Returning to the United States, Dr. 
Rowland practised surgery for two years 
in New York City, eventually giving up 
his practice to travel. He has since made 
several voyages to the West Indies, 
South America and different countries 
of Europe. A year or two ago he took 





MARY AGNES HAMILTON, AUTHOR OF “LESS THAN 
THE DUST” 


a thirty-five foot motor-boat from Lon- 
don to Havre, thence across Europe, fol- 
lowing different rivers and canals, to the 
Black Sea. In the run from Sulina to 
the Bosphorus one of the hurricanes 
for which the Black Sea is dreaded over- 
took the boat, driving it ashore on the 
coast of Turkey, Dr. Rowland and his 
two companions escaping with their lives 
by the merest chance. Dr. Rowland is 
at present living in Paris, where he is 
studying French literature and attending 
lectures in the Ecole de Medecine. For 
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DR. HENRY C, 


the last five years his custom has been 
to spend the winters in writing and study 
and the summers in travel. 


At last we have had a chance to greet 
our old friend Mr. Sherlock Holmes, of 
Upper Baker Street, in 
the moving pictures. The 
fact, however, that he 
appears under the name 
of Professor Locksley, that he,sports a 
long moustache and carries a monocle, 
leads to the grave suspicion that the pres- 
entation has not been authorised either 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle or by the 
publishers of his books. Be that as it 
may, “The Hypnotic Detective” is in 
every incident “The Adventure of the 
Norwood Builder” of The Return of 
Sherlock Holmes. The film play opens 
with a scene showing the rascally builder 
being refused by the mother of the hero 
and threatening dire vengeance. The 
second scene shows the hero, a young 
solicitor, in his office in the city. The 
builder enters, tells him that he has de- 
cided to make him his heir, and requests 
him to go that night to the country to 
draw up the will. In his country home 
the builder and two accomplices, a 
woman housekeeper and a man-servant, 
await the coming of the victim. Tom 
Norton—that is the name the hero 
bears in the play—arrives, the will is 
drawn, and Tom takes his departure 


Sherlock in 
the Films 


ROWLAND IN HIS 


STUDY 


after vainly looking for his walking 
stick, which has been secreted by the 
housekeeper. Then the builder proceeds 
to disappear after planting evidence that 
will throw suspicion on Tom Norton. 
The walking stick is broken as if in a 
struggle, a dummy figure dressed in the 
builder’s clothes is placed in an outhouse 
which is fired, and the builder and the 
man-servant, plentifully provided with 
provisions, hide in a secret chamber in an 
upper story of the residence. The fire in 
the outhouse draws the fire department 
and the constabulary, and the house- 
keeper, questioned, gives evidence that 
points to Tom as the murderer of the 
missing builder. 
a 


The next morning Tom, in his lodg- 
ings, picks up the paper to read of the 
supposed crime and his alleged share in 
it. The police are already on his track 
and their knocking is heard at the door 
as he slips ovt of a window to go seek the 
advice of the eminent Professor Locks- 


ley, the hypnotic detective. The latter, 
as we have said, is of rather a Watson- 
ian than a Sherlockian mien. After the 
manner of the stage Englishman he tugs 
at his long moustache as he listens to 
Tom’s story, and reassures the excited 
youth just as the police arrive to effect 
the arrest. A brief glimpse of Tom in 
his prison cell and then back to the house 
of the builder with Professor Locksley 


arriving on the scene to begin his investi- 
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IN THE EARLY DAYS—AERIAL EXPERIMENT 
EARLY IN 1908. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, F. 
CURTISS, GRAHAM BELL, J. A. D. M CURDY 


gations. The police in charge think they 
h: ave a convincing case against Tom and 
greet the professor with ill-concealed 
amusement. The housekeeper, however, 
recognises a dangerous foe. Through his 
monocle Locksley examines everything 
everywhere and finally recognises that 
discrepancy in the plans of the house 
which conceals the secret chamber. A 
little episode which is not drawn from 
the Doyle story is that which precipitates 
Locksley through a trap door to a cellar, 
where he is confronted by the man-ser- 
vant accomplice who holds a pistol in his 
hand. Here the professor’s hypnotic eye 
comes into play, he disarms the cowed 
accomplice and delivers him into the 
hands of the official police, and the mo- 
ment has come for the last scene of the 
little drama. It is not worth while to 
hunt for the missing builder; a better 
idea would be to make him disclose him- 
self. Piles of straw are lighted and 
clouds of smoke roll up into the secret 
room where the builder has been chuck- 
ling over the success of his evil plans. 
Forgetting everything but what he be- 
lieves to be his imminent peril, the builder 
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ASSOCIATION AT HAMMONDSPORT, NEW YORK, 


W. BALDWIN, LIEUTENANT SELFRIDGE, GLENN H. 


AND AUGUSTUS POST 


rushes forth into the hands of Professor 
Locksley and the police. 
niall 


When Gabriele D’Annunzio climbed 
out of the old-fashioned aeroplane with 
which Glenn Curtiss had 
D’Annunzio just won the Gordon 
in the Air Sennett prize at Rheims, 
he waved his hands 
wildly, says Curtiss, and cried that he 
had never really lived till that moment. 
Then he went away from there and wrote 
Forse Che Si, Forse Che No, the first 
use of the aeroplane in big fiction, Glenn 
Curtiss has written a story of American 
aviation in The Curtiss Aviation Book, 
to be published the first week of this 
month. In it he tells how he changed 
from a boy working as a messenger for 
the Eastman Kodak Works to a pioneer 
aeronaut, in a few years; how, with Lieu- 
tenant “Tom” Selfridge, Alexander 
Graham Bell, and J. A. D. McCurdy, he 
was making public flights before the 
Wrights had finished their secret experi- 
ments; how it feels to win an interna- 
tional cup, or to drop into a “hole in the 
air’ over the Hudson. 
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!ARRY LEON WILSON, WHOSE NEW BOOK “‘BUNKER BEAN” WILL BE BROUGHT OUT IN JANUARY. 
MR. WILSON, WHO HAS JUST MARRIED MISS HELEN COOKE, DAUGHTER OF GRACE MAC GOWAN 
COOKE, MAKES HIS HOME IN CALIFORNIA, AND SPENDS AS MUCH OF HIS TIME AS POSSIBLE IN 


THE MOUNTAINS 


Dr. Sigurd Ibsen is the son of Henrik 
ibsen and was born in Christiania, De- 
cember 23, 1859. His 

A Son of youth was passed in 
Isben Italy and Germany, 
where his father lived in 

self-chosen exile for many years. He 
studied in Munich and Rome and ob- 
tained the degree of Dr. juris at Rome in 
1882. He served as secretary of the le- 
gation at Washington and at Vienna, as 
chief of the department for foreign af- 
fairs, commerce and marine, as member 
of the Norwegian Cabinet in Stockholm, 
and finally as Norwegian Prime Minis- 
ter in Stockholm, resigning in 1905. Un- 
til the separation of Norway and Sweden 





they had two prime ministers, one of 
whom resided in Stockholm. During 
those busy years he still found time to 
serve as correspondent for several Nor- 
wegian newspapers, as editor of two 
magazines and lectured on sociology at 
the University of Christiana. He now 
devotes himself to literary work, and his 
articles on sociology, politics and phi- 
losophy are read with great interest. He 
is particularly noted for his originality 
and independence of thought. His new 
book, Human Quintessence, published in 
this country by Mr. B. W. Huebsch, has 
gone through several editions in Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and German and a 
French translation is in preparation. 
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A great many persons have long won- 
dered how it is really done. We refer 
them to a forthcoming 
A Mystery novel by Mr. George 
Unveiled Barr McCutcheon, to be 
published some _ time 
next year, and to be called, we believe, 
A Fool and His Money. There will be 
found the real secret of the “best seller” 
imparted by one who is recognised as 
gne of the most successful practitioners 
of the craft. In a certain chapter, Mr. 
MeCutcheon’s hero, an American novel- 
ist, and his heroine, a noblewoman of 
fine Graustarkian flavour, are talking in 
the dining-hall of a castle situated on the 
Rhine, or the Danube, or the Volga. 
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“And now let us talk about something else,” 
she said complacently, as if the project of 
getting the rest of her family into the castle 
were already off her mind. “I can’t tell you 
how much I enjoyed your last book, Mr. Smart. 
It is so exciting. Why do you call it The Fair- 
est of the Fair?” 

“Because my publisher insisted on substi- 
tuting that title for one I had chosen my- 
self. I'll admit that it doesn’t fit the story, 
my dear Countess, but what is an author to do 
when his publisher announces that he has a 
beautiful head of a girl he wants to put on the 
cover and that the title must fit the cover, so 
to speak?” 

‘But I don’t consider it a beautiful head, 
Mr. Smart. A very flashy blonde with all the 
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VALE MONTCONERY TAGE 
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GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON, FROM A DRAWING BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


earmarks of having posed in the chorus be- 
tween the days when she posed for your artist. 
And your heroine has very dark hair in the 
book. Why did they make her a blonde on the 


so” 


cover! 

“Because they didn’t happen to have any- 
thing but blonde pictures in stock,” said I 
cheerfully. “A little thing like that doesn’t 
matter, when it comes to literature, my dear 
Countess. It isn’t the hair that counts. It’s 
the hat.” 

“But I should think it would confuse the 
reader,” she insisted. “The last picture in the 
book has her with inky black hair, while in all 
the others she is quite blonde.” 

“A really intelligent reader doesn’t have to 
be told that the artist changed his model before 


he got to the last picture,” said I, and I am 
quite confident she didn’t hear me grate my 
teeth. 

“But the critics must have noticed the error 
and commented upon it.’ 

“My dear Countess, the critics never see 
the last picture in a book. They are much 
too clever for that.” 

She pondered. “I suppose they must get 
horribly sick of all the books they have to 
read.”’ 

“And they never have a chance to experi- 
ence the delicious period of convalescence that 
persons with less chronic afflictions have to 
look forward to,” said I very gently. “They 
go from one disease to another, poor chaps.” 

“T once knew an author at Newport who said 











he hated every critic on earth,’ she 


“T should think he might,” said I without 
hesitation. It was not until the next afternoon 
that she got the full significance of the re- 
mark. 
nolo 
There is one reader of the books of 
Mr. J. D. Beresford who confesses him- 
self to be divided be- 
A Matter of tween admiration and 
Ethics exasperation. When he 
had turned the last page 
of The Early History of Jacob Stahi he 
was as much puzzled as were any of the 
readers of Henry James’s ; Daisy Miller 
in the days when that heck came to its 
serial end with very few persons realis- 
ing it. The Early History of Jacob 
Stahl practically ended in the middle of 
an episode. Then the reader took up A 
Candidate for Truth, expecting a new 
story, only to find that it was merely a 
continuation of the earlier book. In a 
word, Mr. Beresford’s plan seemed to be 
to write a three-volume novel, of sturdy 
old-time proportions, and then to deliver 
it piecemeal to the public, as three differ- 
ent books, under three different titles. 
The reader in question expressed doubts 
about the ethical side of the matter, and, 
we think, not without considerable jus- 
tice. On the other hand, Mr. Beresford 
might perhaps claim that some of the 
most enduring works of fiction have been 
practically modelled on the same plan. 
First of all he could point out that the 
whole of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine is 
just one huge structure. He might urge 
that Thackeray’s Henry Esmond and 
The Virginian are really one book; and 
that the stories of the exploits of the im- 
mortal four, Athos, Porthos, Aramis, 
and D’Artagnan, really form a single 
work which the author divided into The 
Three Muske teers, Twe nty Years Afte - 
and The Vicomte de Bragellonne. As a 
matter of fact the closest analogy to Mr. 
Beresford’s method seems to be in the 
crude early translated versions of the last- 
named Dumas book. Dumas had many 
sins to answer for, but for the translators 
of The Vicomte de Bragellonne he was 
in no way to blame. The Vicomte de 
Bragellonne went to their hands as a 
single book, but in addition to mutilat- 
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ing it freely in the translation they served 
it out to English and American readers 
as several different stories, foisting the 
middle part as The Man m the Iron 
Mask and the last part as The Death of 
Porthos. Similar methods were em- 
ployed in various translations of Dumas’s 
Memoirs of a Physician. 
neil 


An exceedingly important literary event 
of recent months has been the serial pub- 
lication in Scribner's of 

The Meredith the letters of George 
Letters Meredith. They have 
been collected and pre- 

pared for publication by his son Arthur, 
to whom many are written; and those 
already printed extend from 1860 to 
1887, with the promise of a concluding 
instalment bringing them to his last years. 
The range in this selection from the 
book which will be published later is 
limited to a small number of intimate 
friends, though there are occasional let- 
ters, which have escaped destruction, to 
more casual correspondents. What is 
most interesting to all true Meredithians 
is the clear and flashing pictures which 
they reveal of his intimate moods and 
reflections as well as his personal com- 
ment on and attitude toward his own 
work. Here there are no obscurities of 
style, but a wit, clarity, and inevitability 
of expression which makes their phrases 
classics in cameo. Whatever opinion one 
may hold of Meredith’s novels and 
poems, these letters confirm the knowl- 
edge that they were written by a great 
soul. The largeness of his spiritual con- 
ceptions and his almost feminine sensi- 
bilities cannot better be noted than in the 
letters to his son—full as they are with 
vision and solicitude—and especially in 
the one written to a friend, whose name 
is left blank, on the termination of their 
friendship. We wonder, too, whether 
there was ever a more beautiful letter 
than that to the Rev. A. Jessopp, in 1864, 
where Meredith announces his approach- 
ing marriage to his second wife, supple- 
menting as it does one penned on the 
same day to Captain Manxe, where he 
recalls with delicacy the tragedy of his 
first marriage. One phrase or two from 
a much later letter to John Morley when 
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the second Mrs. Meredith lay dying may 
give some example of the beauty and 
lofty reticence of these more personal 
communications, 


Happily for me I have learned to live much 
in the spirit and see brightness on the other 
side of life, otherwise this running of my poor 
doe with the inextricable arrow in her flanks 
would pull me down, too. As it is, I sink 
at times. I need all my strength to stand the 
buffets of the harsh facts of existence. I wish 
it were I to be the traveller instead. I have 
long been ready for the start, can think pros- 
pectively of the lying in earth. 


Though Meredith seldom used the epi- 
sodes of his own life in his writings, as 
Fielding and Dickens did, these letters 
show for the first time the closeness his 
work bore to his own spiritual reactions 
and philosophy of living; for it is easy 
to find in the novels themselves the same 
phrases which are scattered here with 
every evidence of spontaneity. When he 
speaks of his work there is nothing of the 
coarseness of Balzac’s letters to Madame 
Hanska; instead is revealed a modesty 
which did not prevent him from realising 
his genius, and a love of the work he 
felt impelled to do in spite of his knowl- 
edge of its unpopularity and his inability 

» “hit the purse of the public.” He is 
not surprised, for example, at the indif- 
ference of the public to Modern Lowe 
though he takes joy in quoting Brown- 
ing’s opinion when he expressed himself 
“astonished at the originality, delighted 
with the naturalness and beauty.” In an- 
other place he speaks of his poems as 
“flints perhaps and not flowers”—which 
best describes those which can neither be 
completely apprehended nor penetrated. 
Of his method of composition he says, “I 
rarely write save from the suggestion of 
something actually observed—I desire to 
strike the poetic spark out of absolute 
human clay.” Turning to his novels, he 
wrote, curiously enough, to Robert Louis 
Stevenson, that he feels sure The Egoist 
will not please him, though, as it turned 
out, Stevenson never ceased to read and 
re-read it. Meredith admitted in a let- 
ter to the same author the generally ac- 
cepted rumour that Diana of the Cross- 


ways was suggested by Mrs. Norton; 
later to Mrs. Leslie Stephen, he adds: 


Diana keeps me still on her sad last way 
to wedlock. I could have killed her merrily, 
with my compliments to the public; and that 
was my intention. But the marrying of her 
sets me traversing feminine labyrinths, and 
you know that the why of it never can be ac- 


counted for. 
ie onl 


A few weeks ago the “Balzaciens”’ in 
Paris met to commemorate the sixty- 
second anniversary of 

Renan on the great man’s death. 
Balzac In discussing the event 
Sergines in Les Annales 

recalled the tardy appreciation of Bal- 
zac’s genius, In 1888, when a subscrip- 
tion was started to erect a statue to the 
author of the Human Comedy, Ernest 
Renan wrote, “With the exception of 
two or three novels that I find admirable, 
I consider the entire work as absolutely 
mediocre. In the first place, Balzac wrote 
very badly, and is dreary reading. Then 
his philosophy, when he introduces it, is 
low and puerile. He is entirely ignorant 
of the general march of humanity, and 
when he attempts to discuss it he pro- 
vokes a smile. I hold, besides, that he 
has had a deplorable influence on our 


country.” 
— 


What is the canker at the root of eti- 
quette? Why are American manners 
declining? Many pow- 
erful magazine pens are 
busy with the problem 
at this moment. Was 
there ever a moment when they were 
not? Indeed it is doubtful if any man 
or woman is justly entitled to a place 
among the intellectual classes in this 
country who has not at least planned a 
magazine article on the decline of Ameri- 
can manners. We who have just read 
the thirtieth of these articles can easily 
guess the contents of the thirty-first. 
Where be the “small courtesies” of 
yesteryear, the consideration for the 
weak and aged, the “graceful civilities” ? 
What have we now? Only brutal self- 


“Thoughts” on 
Declining 
Manners 


assertion; servants insolent: shop-girls 
impertinent ; young men uncivil to their 
hostesses; young women slangy and 
mannish—everything, in fact, quickly 

















setting back to savagery. We defy any 
reader to guess the date of this lamen- 
tation—whether it burst from the heart 
of George William Curtis in the eighteen 
fifties or appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly in the autumn of 1912. 


The subtle note of real distinction is dis- 
appearing in society as in literature. The 
loud-voiced throng looks for something of a 
more striking and tangible order. 


Good manners have gone. Hardly a 
presentable parlour man in the whole 
community. In old, decadent societies 
the outward graces linger, though the 
core be corrupt. Witness the court of 
Louis XV. But look at us. We have 
discarded manners along with the Con- 
stitution. Proof of which occurs to the 
mind instantly. Contrast, for example, 
the minuet of our forefathers with what 
goes on every night of our lives on the 
subway and elevated trains. What a 
falling off in stateliness! Stepping on 
the ladies, bumping into the old gentle- 
men, we are now to outward seeming 
precisely what we are at heart—just the 
people for anarchy and the referendum. 
Is not this sort of thing rather familiar 
to any reader of American “high brow” 
journalism any time these fifty years? 


And what are the “causes” of decay 
as observed by each new “up-to-date” 
contributor? They are exactly what 
they were in 110 A. D. 


Quantum quisque sua nummorum servat in 
arcda, 
Tantum habet et fidei. 


And so forth. We are well aware that 
familiar quotations from a classic are 
exceedingly bad form. But it is appar- 
ently by diluted translations of just such 
snippets from antiquity that many a 
“high brow” modern journalist keeps 
himself “up to date” on the subject of de- 
clining American manners. He finds the 
causes in “commercialism,” unscrupu- 
lous greed, and the “tendency to. test 
everything by a money standard.” He 
finds in this country to-day a 
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commercial spirit that is creeping like an oc- 
topus into the remotest corners of modern 
life, putting its deadly touch on literature, as 
well as on society. 


The same old fish was observed also, 
long before the Christian era and was 
far more entertainingly described. 
Somehow a schoolboy memory of an old 
saw seems more recent than the very 
latest magazine discussion of American 
decline. 
ee 

To be sure there now and then comes 
a learned Theban who finds for it all a 
single cause, easily removable. Off with 
the cause, he says, and back come man- 
ners once again. It seems as simple, in 
his hands, as having a tooth out. ‘The 
decline of manners,” one writer, for ex- 
ample, has explained, “is directly due to 
the tariff.” Protection has made us ar- 
rogant, he said. The lower the tariff, 
the higher the breeding. Abolish it alto- 
gether, and life will move along like a 
quadrille. Keep it, and the young man 
of the future will chew tobacco at a ball. 
It was well conceived and ably reasoned 
and no really intellectual editor could 
have refused it. For the tariff made the 
nouveaux riches, and the lower classes 
always aped the “hustle and shove” of 
this noisy class above them. Naturally, 
he said, this was “fatal to polite breed- 
ing.” And impoliteness rose also with 
the export trade, and even England, land 
of Chesterfield and Turveydrop, would 
go the same way if she could, for her 
writers were already complaining of 
American sales. American  woollens 
were threatening, American candy was 
conquering, and the jam business was 
being ruined by California fruit pulp. 
England too wanted to be wealthy and 
impolite. In short, it was as thoughtful 
a magazine article on this subject as one 
could hope to find—more thoughtful 
perhaps than was strictly necessary, for 
the subject can always be successfully 
treated in terms of the ancient pedan- 
trics. Whatever may have happened to 
American manners, the mind of the 
usual magazine contributor still stands 


like Plymouth Rock. 
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ILLUSTRATION BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY MADE 





Courtesy of The Carlton Illustrators 
TO INDICATE THE CENTRAL POSITION OF THE 


VANDERBILT HOTEL IN NEW YORK CITY. THE WORK OF VERNON HOWE BAILEY IS TOO WELL KNOWN 


TO REQUIRE INTRODUCTION. IT IS ORIGINAL, IT 


IS FINELY CONCEIVED, IT IS INSTINCT WITH THE 


TIMES-SPIRIT. THE ROMANCE OF GREAT CITIES’ BUILDING THROBS THROUGH IT LIKE A STEAM DRILL. 


WHEN THE VANDERBILT HOTEL ENTRUSTED TO HIM, 


INSTEAD OF TO A PHOTOGRAPH, THE TASK OF 


MAKING ITS NEW HOME A LIVING ACTUALITY TO PROSPECTIVE TOURISTS, IT PERFORMED AN ACT OF 
EXCEEDING COURAGE IN AN AGE DEVOTED TO THE MECHANICAL, THAT MR. BAILEY’S DRAWING POS- 
SESSES AN INTEREST WHICH NO PHOTOGRAPH COULD HAVE HAS UNDOUBTEDLY JUSTIFIED THE MAN- 


AGEMENT’S COURAGE 


ART IN PUBLICITY 


BY LOUIS BAURY 


I 

ZN a furrier’s shop the 
gother day, it was the 
§ privilege of the writer to 
be present when the 
proof of a fall “an- 
nouncement’’ was 
: amg handed to a lanky, curly- 
hz 1ired gentleman of Oriental extraction, 
who admitted to being the proprietor. 
In one corner of this announcement a 
line drawing of quite amazing crudity 
depicted a young lady balancing a stole 
across her shoulders, while from the ex- 
tremity of one unbending arm depended a 
muff of species uncertain. The proprie- 
tors eyes narrowed forebodingly as they 





lighted on that young lady. Impatiently 
he smote her with the back of his hand. 

“Now, I ask you,” he cried disparag- 
ingly, “I ask you, is that artistig?”’ <A 
pale young man, who was probably the 
advertising manager, maintained a dis- 
creet silence while his chief pondered. 

“This is what you shall do,” decided 
the latter at length. ‘You take that girl 
and stick her out into the margin about 
vun inches. Then—don’t you see?—it 
will look like she was holding the whole 
ad up on her muff; and”—triumphantly 
—‘“that will be artistig!” 

Which incident, grotesque though it 
may be, is instinct with significance. 
That proprietor is but one of legion. He 














ART IN PUBLICITY 


is indicative of an attitude. For the day 
has come when, from behind the barri- 
cades of his accounts and his salesbooks, 
the tradesman is pausing to cast furtive 
glances toward the Muses; and Art—ad- 
venturous nymph !—scorned now by her 
one-time consorts, church and court, is 
coming with gracile insinuation to the 
verge of the marts. Having lavished her 
blandishments in all other directions, she 
is to-day deliberately undertaking the 
subjugation of her olden enemy, the bul- 
lion-fanged monster, Business. Already 
she has made some progress—for the ac- 
complishment of which she has come, 
discreetly veiled, in the guise of an ad- 
vertisement. 

Through whose intervention Art made 
her first timid approaches to American 
advertising it is somewhat difficult ac- 





A DESIGN BY GRASSET FOR “L’ENCRE MARQUET.” 
GRASSET WAS AMONG THE FIRST MEN OF DIS- 
TINGUISHED ABILITY TO FOLLOW THE LEAD OF 
CHERET IN EXPENDING HIS BEST EFFORT IN THE 
CAUSE OF PUBLICITY. FEW ARTISTS MORE VER- 
SATILE HAVE EXISTED, HIS WORK HAVING EM- 
BRACED “EVERYTHING FROM STAINED GLASS TO 
BOOK-COVERS, FROM PIANO-CASES TO MENU- 
CARDS.”” HIS WORK IN BEHALF OF ADVERTISING IS 
EXTENSIVE, AND ALL OF IT BEARS THE TOUCH OF 
A FANCIFUL, CERTAIN HAND 





AN ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE BRUSH OF LOUIS 
J. RHEAD, WHICH SEEMS QUITE FAIRLY TO REP- 
RESENT THIS ATTRACTIVE ARTIST. THE ABOVE 
DESIGN WAS AMONG THE EARLIEST EXAMPLES OF 
ART’S ENTRY INTO THE SERVICE OF TRADE ON THIS 
SIDE OF THE ATLANTIC. IT WAS A BOLD AND 
UNAPOLOGETIC PIONEER INTO THE TERRITORY 
WHERE UGLINESS WAS DEEMED IRREPRESSIBLE, 
IT IS ON THIS ACCOUNT WORTHY OF A HIGH AND 
PERPETUAL REGARD, QUITE ASIDE FROM THE CON- 
SIDERATION DUE IT AS A DESIGN OF SIMPLE 
LOVELINESS i 


curately to say. Possibly Mr. Matt 
Morgan might be accused, for certainly 
the advertisements from his pencil show 
an inclination to depart from the cru- 
dity of design which had previously pre- 
vailed; but Art did not become really 
bold until in the late ’80’s or early ’90’s 
a little group, among whom Edward Pen- 
field, Louis J. Rhead, and Will H. Brad- 
ley were conspicuous, began to execute 
posters advertising various magazines 
and newspapers. 

The innovation which this set of ad- 
vertisements marked was not so much a 
matter of line, colour, or composition as 
it was of feeling—of point of view. 
Their artistic significance as advertise- 
ments lay in the fact that they were ab- 
stract—detached. To be sure, the titles 
of the publications they proclaimed had 
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to be blazoned across them. But there 
the connection with the thing advertised 
ceased. The name of a razor or a stove 
polish might have taken the place of the 
periodicals, with full as much pertinence. 
They were not in any sense of the word 
illustrations of a commodity offered: 
They were pictorial designs expressing 
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ONE OF THE FEW ADVERTISEMENTS DONE BY 
BOUTET DE MONVEL AN ARTIST CELEBRATED 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE, PARTICULARLY ESTEEMED 
FOR HIS INTERPRETATIONS OF CHILDREN, DE MON 
VEL POSSESSED ORIGINALITY AND AN APPEALING 
SIMPLICITY. HIS ADVERTISEMENTS DO NOT REP 
RESENT HIM AT HIS BEST, BUT THE POTENCY OF 
A NAME STILL REMAINS TREMENDOUS. SO THE 
FACT THAT DE MONVEL DID ADVERTISEMENTS AT 
ALL IS SUFFICIENT 


absolutely nothing save the sweet pleas- 
ure of the men who created them. It 
was herein that Art achieved a triumph 
incalculably more important and_far- 
reaching than any mere improvement in 
the character of draughtsmanship could 
have been. It ceased to appeal in terms 
of brute reason and sought to beguile 
solely through a presentation harmoni- 
ous, though unrelated. 

Of course, if one cares to be pedantic 


an amazingly common disposition— 
and make the test of Art nothing less 
than the Elgin marbles, the sumptuous 
canvases of Velasquez, the exquisitely 
fragile brush strokes of Hokusai, or the 
flaming pageantry of sky which Turner 
discovered, these advertisements were 
most insignificant affairs. But in each 
case the intent of the workman was simi- 
lar—at once personal and detached. And, 
after all, the intent is the chief essential. 
The perfect work of Art has yet to be 
born. The history of Art is the history 
of intentions variously approaching an 
ideal. The degree of their failure is 
largely negligible. Let academies and 
factions wrangle how they will—which 
is exceedingly—the true test of Art is not 
the work completed: It is the feeling un- 
derlying it. 

This proper feeling did make a definite 
appearance in American advertising, 
then, with the advent of Penfield, Louis 
Rhead, and Will Bradley. It had been 
spasmodically apparent prior to them, 
but not until they and their associates 
stellated the cities with brilliant placards 
did it wax bold aand become what civic 
reformers like to call a movement. 

As a matter of fact, however, the hand- 
ling of these advertisements does entitle 
them to consideration. Mr. Rhead’s 
work in particular, despite its daringly 
garish colour-schemes after the French 
manner, partook of a certain dignity; it 
possessed the charm of simplicity and 
naive suggestion, developed with a really 
fastidious rejection of the inessential, 
while the gracefully fantastic drawings 
of Mr. Bradley were hardly less fortu 
nate. 

There were many others who, although 
less prolific than these men, wrought 
vigorously during the same period—men 
with popular followings who unhesitat- 
ingly mentioned their calling as “artist” 
when the census-taker called. Promi- 
nent among them were Scotson Clark, a 
school-fellow of Aubrey Beardsley’s, 
George Wharton Edwards, well known 
for his water colours; Archie Gunn, 
Ethel Reed, Thomas Burford Meteyard, 
Oliver Herford, W. L. Taylor, William 
M. Paxton, and Francis Day. A few ad- 
vertising pictures were drawn for the 
Scribners by Charles Dana Gibson, while 
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the same house induced even such a cele- 
brated artist as Mr. Kenyon Cox to exe- 
cute one of his earnest, classical figures 
in the cause of advertising. 

So Art abruptly ceased to be an apolo- 
getic interloper in this field. What had 
but a little while before appeared a for- 
lorn hope became then a _ well-defined 
tendency. That tendency has been cau- 
tiously, yet steadily, expanding ever 
since. In the ramifications of its growth 
lies the real story of modern advertising. 


II 


The origin of advertising is shrouded 
in the ambiguity of antiquity. It sprang 
from instinct, from an impulse innate. 
Its practice is as old as ambition, as the 
desire to excel, as the lust for notoriety— 
when, indeed, the two latter are not 
identical. No sooner had man learned 
to scratch devices upon the cool surfaces 
of weather-planed rocks than the essen- 
tial idea manifested itself. With the 
civilisations of Egypt and Greece these 
manifestations lost something of their 
pristine crudity and the form of adver- 
tising as we know it to-day—the frank 
simplicity of direct appeal—was con- 
ceived. 

From the ruins of Thebes there have 
been exhumed advertisements written on 
papyri considerably more than three 
thousand years ago, in which appear de- 
scriptions of fugitive slaves and offers 
of reward for their interception, quite in 
the modern manner. It would seem that 
the Greeks, too, originated advertising 
by means of a public crier—a method 
which has its present-day survival in 
those bizarre figures which, adorned with 
shrieking placards, parade the streets of 
our larger cities. 

It was inevitable that the Greeks in 
their fine devotion to form should be 
the first to render the means of publicity 
artistic. They insisted that the proclama- 
tions of their criers be more than ut- 
terances of utilitarian convenience. They 
demanded that the announcements charm 
the ear with melody, and to this end dis- 
patched with each fleet-limbed crier a 
musician whose reed could supply the 
proper pitch in case, along the long, white 
roads, a false note were sounded, But 
this charming practice passed together 
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with all the other “glory that was 
Greece.” 
The Romans, albeit scantily attentive 
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THELAST QUARTER! 
CENTURY IN AMERICA 


THE ONE POSTER EXECUTED BY KENYON COX, 
ONE OF THE BEST-KNOWN OF LIVING AMERICAN 
PAINTERS AND ART AUTHORITIES. DESPITE MR. 
COX’S GREAT REPUTATION, THIS IS NOT, BY ANY 
MEANS, THE BEST EXAMPLE OF ARTISTIC ADVER- 
TISING THIS COUNTRY HAS PRODUCED, BUT IT 
WAS NOTABLE AT THE TIME IT APPEARED, WHILE 
ITS INFLUENCE MAY BE SAID TO HAVE BEEN MOST 
POTENT. IT DEMONSTRATED TO MANY ARTISTS 
OF LESSER REPUTE, WHO PREVIOUSLY HAD RE- 
FRAINED FROM THIS KIND OF WORK SOLELY BE- 
CAUSE DEEMING IT BENEATH THEM, THAT THERE 
WAS NOTHING INTRINSICALLY DEGRADING IN 
ESPOUSING THE CAUSE OF THE TRADESMAN 


to its artistic possibilites, carried the 
practice of advertising to a further stage. 
Advertisements of plays and gladiatorial 
combats abounded among them. Under 
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Courtesy of The Carlton Illustrators 


MR. HAROLD NELSON IS AMONG THE SOUNDEST OF PRESENT-DAY BRITISH ILLUSTRATORS. THERE 
IS MUCH IN HIS STYLE TO RECALL THE BETTER PEN AND INK WORK OF THE LATE HOWARD PYLE, 


IMAGINATION AND DIGNITY ARE PRESENT IN HIS 


EVERY PEN-STROKE. HIS ADVERTISEMENTS FOR 


SANATOGEN ARE ALMOST A REBUKE TO THE COARSE BANALITY WHICH USUALLY CHARACTERISES 
THE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF “NERVE TONICS.”” AND THE FACT THAT THIS PARTICULAR TONIC HAS 


BEEN MOST CORDIALLY RECEIVED IS ONE OF THE 


INNUMERABLE EVIDENCES THAT “THE PUBLIC 


WILL RESPOND EAGERLY TO ARTISTICALLY CONCEIVED APPEALS” 


the portico of the baths at Pompeii, 
whither in the course of a morning all 
the fashion of that pleasure-prone city 
was wont to repair, were posted all sorts 
of advertisements, written in bold com- 
binations of red and black. Rough 
sketches occasionally accompanied these, 
so that in effect Pompeii here sponsored 
the world’s first bill-board. It was the 
Romans, likewise, who inaugurated the 
advertising of books and the dispersing 
of prospectuses. Martial describes the 
book-stall of Atrectus as literally cov- 


ered with announcements of his wares 
and their excellences, while Pliny, writ- 
ing in the Satyricon of Trimalchio’s 
banquet, tells how the poet rented a 
house, built an oratory, hired forms, and 
sent forth prospectuses. The latter be- 
ing the compositions of a poet probably 
possessed artistic merit, Pliny also re- 
cords a favourable estimate of Callades, 
an artist who was particularly active in 
producing advertisements of Roman 
plays. Yet, despite Pliny, the evidences 
brought to light by archzological re- 
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Courtesy of The Carlton Illustrators 


ANOTHER OF MR. NELSON’S BRAVELY CONCEIVED AND ADEQUATELY EXECUTED ADVERTISEMENTS. THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY CAN PRODUCE VERY FEW DRAWINGS IN SIMILAR STYLE—IN WHATSOEVER 
CAUSE THEY MAY HAVE BEEN DONE—SUPERIOR TO THIS ADVERTISEMENT. * IT IS INTERESTING 
TECHNICALLY IN THAT, ALTHOUGH THE ENTIRE SCHEME OF COMPOSITION IS SO SKILFULLY DESIGNED 
AS TO CENTRALISE ATTENTION UPON THE COMMODITY PROCLAIMED, THE DRAWING IN ITS ENTIRETY 
LOSES NOTHING FROM THIS AS AN ARTISTIC COMPOSITION 


searches would seem to establish that, 
widespread as the advertisement was 
throughout the Roman Empire, it re- 
mained very chary of Art. And even 
had it not any development of the sort 
would have been arrested by the coming 
of Medizvalism. 

For there was really little incentive to 
devise advertisements for an age in 
which the ability to read or write was 
deemed an effeminate superfluity and the 
most illustrious knight made boast that 
he knew not how to sign his name. A 
reversion to the public crier was the one 


alternative, and the importance to which 
that functionary then attained was suff- 
cient to insure his perpetuation for many 
centuries—in fact, until some time after 
that most inviting arid dignified adver- 
tisement known as the Declaration of In- 
dependence had been penned and the 
United States added to the nations of the 
world. 

In France the criers were a well-or- 
ganised body as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it seems to have been in this 
country that they were first enlisted to 
descant upon the advisability of buying 
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LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ART. MR. BELL IS AMONG 
ENGLAND'S MOST VERSATILE AND SUCCESSFUL 
ARTISTS. AT THE TIME HE EXECUTED THE ACCOM- 
PANYING DESIGN HE WAS AT THE HEAD OF THE 
LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ART, YET DEEMED IT IN NO 
WISE BENEATH HIS DIGNITY TO EMPLOY HIS 
PENCIL IN ADVERTISING THE SCHOOL WHEREIN HE 
TAUGHT 
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goods of a certain man. No tavern was 
complete without its crier. He jovially 
stalked the highways, lantern in hand, 
singing the praises of his employer's 
wines and the prices thereof. The cus- 
tom is often alluded to in those old 
French ballads of street criers known as 
“Les crieries de Paris.” 

With the invention of printing adver- 
tising received an unprecedented impe- 
tus. In one of his earliest productions 
Caxton announced the issue from his 
press of a set of diocesan rules called the 
Pyes of Salisbury. Almost as soon as 
printed newspapers came into being ad- 
vertisements were inserted in their col- 
umns, although for long these continued 
to be merely of the most obvious sort. 
Save for a constant increase in its vol- 
ume, therefore, advertising showed little 
advancement for fully two centuries, nor 
would Art have any of it. Then for a 
brief space in the eighteenth century 
Bartolozzi and his school produced a 
series of what they styled “tickets” 
which, artistically, remain unique in the 
ways of publicity. 

They took the form of etchings, exe- 
cuted on small cards, and were uniformly 
rich in allegory and classical allusion, 
with a preponderance of cherubim—an 
evidence unassailable at that period of 
the presence of Art. But they possessed 
a daintiness of conception and treatment 
and a pure grace of design which makes 
them things of an enchanting loveliness. 
An importer’s ‘‘ticket’’ belonging to this 
group consists of a cherub with the 
wingéd cap of Mercury, unloading a bale 
of merchandise, while another cherub 
gravely notes down the contents. T. 
Stothard, R.A., to advertise Macklin’s 
“Poets’ Gallery,” drew a “ticket” intro- 
ducing the Muses of Painting and 
Poetry, while another in similar vein de- 
picts the Muse of Painting vainly striv- 
ing to ward off Time, whose scythe is 
threatening an elaborate canvas. Below 
appears the naive statement that “F. Bate 
cleans and restores oil paintings, 43, Ber- 
ners Street.” There are several adver- 
tisements belonging to this group pre- 
served in the British Museum. 

Stall-keepers at fairs and such folk 
were, during the eighteenth century, 
habitually embellishing their advertise- 
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ments with rude drawings, and simul- 
taneously the shop sign—that simplest 
form of advertisement—became an al- 
most indispensable adjunct of every 
tradesman’s equipment. These signs 
were for the most part poor things, 
though their own, but among them stand 
out like cameos in a trinket-box a few 
from the hand of Hogarth. It may have 
been the sheer whimsicality of the con- 
scientious satirist, it may have been his 
insatiate desire for the achievement of 
novelty—but whatever actuated him, 
there were the signs, and with them Art. 
Hogarth painted them during those lean 
years around the time of his marriage 
and within the same period—probably in 
1730—undertook further to serve Com- 
merce by “embellishing” the Spring Gar- 
den at Vauxhall. 


FOLLIES -BERGERE 


A POSTER OF JULES CHERET’S. IF ANY MAN 
MAY BE CALLED THE FATHER OF MODERN ARTISTIC 
ADVERTISING THAT MAN IS BEYOND QUESTION 
THE DARING, IRREPRESSIBLE CHERET. OTHERS 
THERE HAD BEEN BEFORE HIM-—BETTER ARTISTS 
THERE HAVE BEEN AFTER HIM, BUT CHERET IT 
WAS WHO MADE ADVERTISEMENTS POSSESSING 
IMAGINATION, SPONTANEITY, LIFE, ORIGINALITY, 
PUBLIC NECESSITY. CHERET STANDS ALONE—AND 
SO LONG AS PUBLICITY IS, CHERET WILL CONTINUE 
SO TO STAND 
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NEW THEATRE, OXFORD. 
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THURSDAY, FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
JUNE 7th, Sth & Oth, at 6 pm 
Matinee on Friday, June st6, af 2 p.m. 


PYGMALION 
avo GALATEA 


The BURGLAR & the JUDGE. 








AN ENGLISH POSTER OF THE ’9g0’S. IT IS A 
FRANK TRAVESTY OF THE POSTERS AUBREY 
BEARDSLEY HAD BEEN DOING FOR THE AVENUE 
THEATRE. EVEN THE NAME BY WHICH IT IS 
SIGNED, WEIRDSLY DAUBERY, IS A PARODY, AND 
THE HANDLING OF THE LINE WORK IS NOT WITH- 
OUT CLEVERNESS OF IMITATION. ITS GREATEST 
SIGNIFICANCE IS, HOWEVER, EXTRINSIC. WHEN 
A MOVEMENT HAS REACHED SUFFICIENT PROPOR- 
TIONS TO EXCITE PARODIES AND IMITATIONS IT IS 
VERY CERTAIN EVIDENCE THAT IT HAS BECOME 
A THING SERIOUSLY TO BE RECKONED WITH. AND 
THIS OCCURRED MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Upon her next noteworthy pilgrimage 
into the devious ways of the merchant, 
Art found her most gorgeous escort in 
the person of Watteau—Watteau who 
handled pigment as if it were a lyric me- 
tre, Watteau who designed everything 
from landscapes to exquisite fans, Wat- 
teau who knew Art for his mistress and, 
so she were with him, cared not whither 
the way led. To say that the signs Wat- 
teau painted were worthy of him is to say 
enough. The best of them—how the Art 
Students’ League must writhe if it has 
heard of such a thing!—was done for a 
boot-maker. It inveigled the susceptible 
into the purchase of shoes! Not long 
ago it was bought by the German Em- 
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peror for fifty-eight thousand dollars. It 
now hangs in his gallery among his most 
precious canvases—a charming apologue 
to the dilettante and the pedant, one of 
the world’s innumerable evidences that 
the subject-matter of Art is largely in- 
essential, that form and spirit are the 
prime essentials. 

Again after Watteau’s efforts comes a 
lull until in 1836 a French painter of some 
note, Lalance, produced a poster and 
thereby inaugurated what was destined to 
become a vogue. At once his example 
was emulated by Célestin Nauteuil with 
a design advertising an edition of Robert 
Macaire. Others rapidly followed. 
Raffet, Eugéne Gauché, Gavarni, Ber- 
trand, Grandville, Tony Johannot, E. de 
Beaumont, and T. H. Frére were the bet- 
ter artists responsible for the establish- 
ment of the poster—l’affiche, as_ the 


’ a). 
PEARS SOAP | | 
AS RECOMMENDED BY 


£4 Sir ERASMUS WILSO 
= Ac found. matchless for the 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT FROM THE PEN OF H. STACY 
MARKS. ALTHOUGH CREDITABLY DONE, IT DOES 
NOT RISE PARTICULARLY ABOVE THE AVERAGE OF 
ADVERTISEMENTS ISSUED IN ENGLAND DURING 
THE LATE ‘80'S AND EARLY ’90’S BY THE VERY 
LARGE NUMBER OF FIRMS WHICH WERE ENCOUR- 
AGING THE ARTISTIC TENDENCY. BUT WHEN 
SUCH AN ADVERTISEMENT CAN BE SPOKEN OF AS 
AVERAGE IN ITS TYPE, THE TREMENDOUS STRIDES 
WHICH EVEN A DECADE HAD MARKED APPEAR 
ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE 


A DRAWING OF STEINLEN’S WHICH WAS USED 
FOR ““LAIT PUR DE LA VINGEANNE STERILISE’’ IN 
FRANCE AND FOR “NESTLE’S SWISS MILK” IN 
ENGLAND. STEINLEN, WHOSE REPUTATION WAS 
ACQUIRED CHIEFLY BY HIS BOLDLY COLOURED 
STUDIES OF THE PARISIAN UNDERWORLD RUN IN 
“GIL BLAS ILLUSTRE,’’ APPEARS, IN HIS ADVER- 
TISING WORK, IN A DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT VEIN, 
YET ON THE WHOLE REMAINS AS EFFECTIVE AS 
EVER. 


French have it. 


Art appeared more diff- 
dently in their work than it had upon its 
former occasional forays into the same 


sphere, but that was necessary. It was 
the first time since the mellifluous criers 
of Hellas that she had made anything ap- 
proaching a prolonged stay, and she had 
need to be wary. The tradesman must 
ever be managed with care. Any painter 
knows as much. Yet during this era 
there appeared one affiche from the pen- 
cil of that superb artist, Edouard Manet 
—a sort of defiant toss of Art’s head ‘to- 
ward the mart, just to show what she 
might do if she dared. 

Then came the ’70’s and Jules Chéret 
—the inimitable, audacious, effervescent 
Chéret. Like some exotic street flower 
he burst upon Paris and transformed it. 
Lamps, cough-drops, medicines, clothes, 
cafés, music-halls—impartially his brush 
proclaimed them all. He blended col- 
ours with a gaudy, delighted abandon, his 
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composition was amazing and outré, yet 
his line faltered not, and there was at- 
mosphere in all he produced. Yes, there 
was Art! There was joy at any cost— 
loud, mirthless joy—there was wild, in- 
cessant movement. In Chéret’s work the 
soul of Paris laughed out at it from be- 
tween painted lips. 

And the key-note of modern advertis- 
ing had been struck. 


III 


After that the deluge was inevitable. 
More than two score men of unmistak- 
able artistic ability assisted in demon- 


A TYPICAL SPECIMEN OF WILLETTE’S CONTRI- 
BUTIONS TO ADVERTISING WHICH HAS SOUGHT 
TO DO MORE THAN MERELY ADVERTISE, WILLETTE 
EXECUTED SEVERAL DRAWINGS FOR THE SAMF FIRM 
FOR WHICH THIS WAS DONE, TOGETHER WITH A 
LARGE NUMBER OF THEATRICAL POSTERS. ALL OF 
THESE WERE DONE WHEN HE WAS AT THE HEIGHT 
OF HIS VOGUE. THEY SOUND A DISTINCT NOTE IN 
THE ANNALS OF PUBLICITY FROM A CURIOUS, 
FASCINATING, AND ESSENTIALLY ARTISTIC PER- 
SONALITY 


GUILLAUME’S ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE AMERI- 


CAN PACKERS, ARMOUR AND COMPANY. THERE 
ARE FEW ARTISTS OF GUILLAUME’S HAPPY FACIL- 
ITY WHO HAVE BEEN SO PROLIFIC IN THEIR AID 
TO THE TRADESMAN. GUILLAUME BROUGHT A 
NEW ATTITUDE TO ARTISTIC ADVERTISING. HE 
BROUGHT AN IRRESISTIBLE SENSE OF HUMOUR, 
QUITE REGARDLESS OF WHETHER OR NOT THE 
PRODUCT HE HAPPENED TO BE EXPLOITING POS- 
SESSED A NORMALLY HUMOROUS APPEAL, NOR 
DID HE, IN GIVING VENT TO THIS, EVER FORGET 
THAT HE WAS, IN HIS STYLE, AN ARTIST 


strating that a new influence had entered 
the cause of publicity—an influence not 
to be slighted. There was Eugéne Gras- 
set with his affiches for Sarah Bernhardt 
and the South France Railway Com- 
pany; there was Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec, that fascinating realist of the 
pencil in whose advertising drawings is 
left perhaps as faithful a portrayal of his 
times as we have anywhere; there was 
Willette, the lover of masques and whirl- 
ing Pierrots; there was Steinlen the 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT DRAWN BY GUILLAUME FOR 
OF FACES BE 
KEEN, 
STYLE 
HAD THIS BEEN ALL HE DID HIS WORK, SPLENDID 
BUT HE 
STRATED TO ADVERTISERS THAT IF AN ARTIST BE 


CONJUNCTION WITH THE TYPES 
OF MERE IRREPRESSIBLE HUMOUR—IT IS 
GUILLAUME PAVED THE WAY FOR THAT 
SO GREAT A SIGNIFICANCE AS IT DOES. 


WILL SERVE BETTER NOT ONLY ART, 
MENT TO HAVE TO ONE'S CREDIT 


BUT TRADE 


piquant, Ibels the imaginative ; and there 
was delightful, witty Guillaume, who was 
the first pictorially to champion the in- 


terest of Armour and Company in 
France, who drew an advertisement for 
a hatter which is a triumph of satire, and 
who caused Art in her more flippant, 
lightsome moods to plead for the “Denti- 
frices du Dr. Bonn,” for the bicycles of 
Vincent Fils, for “Le Vin d’Or,” for co- 
lognes and steamboat companies, as well 
as for numerous plays and books. The 
work of these men and all the others who, 
though less brilliantly successful per- 
haps, were none the less artists always, 
made a felicitous handling of the affiche 
such an accustomed thing that their fol- 
lowers—Choubrac, Boutet de Monvel, 
Paleologue, Aman-Jean, Schwaebe, H. 
Guérard, Cazoly, and the rest capable of 
it—met little opposition in keeping alive 
the same spirit in French publicity work 
throughout the ’90s. And by that time 
Art had long ceased to be peculiar to 
French advertising. 

In Spain, Germany, 


and Belgium it 


\ HATTER. 
NEATH EACH, 
DELICIOUS SATIRE. 
OF ADVERTISEMENT KNOWN AS 
AS IT IS IN ITS LIVELINESS, 
ACCOMPLISHED MORE 
ALLOWED FREE SCOPE OF 
AS WELL. 


THE SELECTION OF HATS, TAKEN IN 
IS MORE THAN THE EXPRESSION 
IN THIS SORT OF WORK 
“THE COMIC.” 
WOULD NOT POSSESS 
THAN THIS: HE DEMON- 
HIS PERSONALITY, HE 


THIS IS A PROFOUNDLY GREAT ACHIEVE- 


had gained a hold, while in England it 
was making itself conspicuously at ease. 
Of course, England’s most famous ad- 
vertisement with claims upon Art is Sir 
John Millais’s painting, “Bubbles.” But 
even before this, no less an artist than 
Fred Walker had drawn an advertise- 
ment for Wilkie Collins’s novel, The 
Woman in White, which, though little 
known, is a work of singularly haunting 
beauty. It represents a solitary figure 
tip-toeing out into a star-strewn night, 
and through every delicate line the curi- 
ous mystery of the book it announces 
breathes like a hushed voice. England 
and America combined can show but one 
black and white advertisement to com- 
pare with it. That is E. A. Abbey’s pen 
drawing to announce his own book, The 
Quest of the Grail. In the latter Sir 
Galahad appears mounted upon his splen- 
did white charger, garbed in scarlet, as in 
Mr. Abbey’s famous mural series in the 
Boston Public Library—which really is 
itself more of a glorified poster than an 
authentic mural work. 











Belonging to approximately the same 
time is the one advertisement from the 
pen of George Du Maurier. This is par- 
ticularly interesting since it took a form 
new to the artistic tendency in advertis- 
ing: It was a label for the bottle of an ap- 
polinaris firm, done by the creator of 
Trilby chiefly through friendship for one 
of the principal stockholders in the con- 
cern involved. Professor Herkomer’s is a 
name less well known than Du Maurier’s. 
To-day the former is probably remem- 
bered more for his quarrel with Whistler 
than for anything else. Yet he was an 
astonishingly industrious soul, taking his 
little fling at painting, etching, carving, 
music, poetry, lecturing, play-writing, 
and acting. The world has charitably 





THE MOST AMBITIOUS ADVERTISING DESIGN 
EXECUTED BY SIR EDWARD E, J. POYNTER, P.R.A. IT 
WAS ORIGINALLY PLANNED AS A MURAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT, ALTHOUGH IT WAS WIDELY EXPLOITED 
IN VARIOUS FORMS. THE EXPERIMENT, JUDGING 
FROM THE INFREQUENCY WITH WHICH IT HAS 
BEEN REPEATED, WAS PROBABLY NOT AS SUCCESS- 
FUL AS ITS ORIGINATORS HAD HOPED FOR. THE 
CHIEF INTEREST ATTACHING TO THE WORK LIES 
IN THE PROMINENT POSITION SIR EDWARD POYN- 
TER OCCUPIED IN THE ART WORLD OF ENGLAND 
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FRED. WALKER’S ADVERTISEMENT FOR WILKIE 
COLLINS’S NOVEL, “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.” MR, 
WALKER WAS AMONG THE FIRST FULLY TO REAL- 


ISE THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE MEDIUM TRADE 
AFFORDED THE ARTIST. “I AM IMPRESSED,” HE 
SAID, “ON DOING ALL I CAN WITH A FIRST AT- 
TEMPT AT WHAT I CONSIDER MIGHT DEVELOP INTO 
A MOST IMPORTANT BRANCH OF ART.” UNFORTU- 
NATELY, MR. WALKER WAS NEVER ENABLED TO GO 
BEYOND THIS “FIRST ATTEMPT.” ONE HESITATES 
TO ESTIMATE HOW MUCH HE MIGHT HAVE DONE 
HAD HE PURSUED THIS FORM OF WORK. AS IT 
IS, THE ACCOMPANYING DRAWING REMAINS ONE 
OF THE MOST MASTERFUL COMPOSITIONS OF THE 
SORT EVER PRODUCED 


forgotten most of his efforts, but he was 
an R.A., and there are conventions in 
these things—wherefore let it be re- 
corded that he was responsible for sev- 
eral advertisements, as simultaneously 
was Sir Edward E. J. Poynter, another 
R.A., whose most ambitious effort along 
this line was a Romanesque composition 
for the Guardian Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Company. 

Besides Du Maurier, the Punch staff 
was represented in the advertising col- 
umns by Bernard Partridge and Harry 
Furniss. The latter’s facetious sketch of 
the tramp who years before had used 
“Pears” soap and “since then had used 
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no other” is one of the most successful 
things of the sort ever done. Burton 
Barber and G. B. Leslie were even more 
elaborate than Mr. Furniss in their propa- 
gation of various other brands of soap 
and, amid much that was tawdry, Charles 
Green, R.I., and Sir James Linton, 
P.R.I., helped to redeem British adver- 
tising from absolute hideousness until, 
like capricious gusts of March wind, the 
drawings of Dudley Hardy put in an ap- 
pearance. 

At the same time the Avenue Theatre 
began to display posters by Aubrey 
Beardsley—and although many have 
criticised him, even the most prejudiced 
cannot question that Aubrey Beardsley 
possessed the soul of an artist. This 

work of his, together with that of Pryde 


Pleasure Cruises 
in Pleasure Ships 
during January, Febroary, and March tw the 


- NASSAU, SOUTH AMERICA, 
West Indies BERMUDA, PANAMA CANAL 


Orient, n t, Mediterranean 
and Adriatic Seas, 
Egypt and the Nile 


0! Dept Otters 


Hamburg-American 
ane 


Courtesy of The Carlton Illustrators 
ANOTHER OF LOUIS FAN(¢ HER’S DESIGNS. A 
BLACK-AND-WHITE REPRODUCTION CANNOT HERE- 
IN DO JUSTICE TO MR. FAN‘ HER’S RICH BLEND- 
INGS OF ORIENTAL COLOUR—THICK AND SENSUOUS 
AS OLD WINES-—-WHICH ENHANCE THE VALUE OF 
THIS PAINTING. IT IS NOT THE LOFTIEST ART HE 
HAS ACHIEVED, BUT IT POSSESSES SOME PERTI- 
NENCE AND IS IN RELIEVING CONTRAST TO THAT 
INANELY SMILING YOUNG LADY WITH A TENNIS 
RAQUET WHOSE PRESENCE ON THE REAR PLAT 
FORM OF AN OBSERVATION CAR USED TO BFE 
DEEMED ALL THAT WAS NECESSARY TO LURE THE 
POPULACE TO ANY PLACE WHERE RAILROADS HAD 
DECIDED TO RUN TRAINS 








Courtesy of The Carlton Illustrators 


A POSTER DESIGN FROM THE BRUSH OF MR 
LOUIS FANCHER, WHICH, ALTHOUGH BY NO MEANS 
THE FINEST EXAMPLE OF HIS VERY EFFECTIVE 
WORK, SHOWS THAT EVEN THE UPROARIOUS BUR- 
LESQUE IS NO LONGER INSISTING UPON VULGARITY 
IN ITS PICTORIAL HUMOUR 


and Simpson—who signed their joint 
drawings the “Beggarstaff Brothers” and 
produced advertisements really note- 
worthy aside from any commercial value 
which was theirs—was chiefly responsi- 
ble for Art’s sudden leap across the At- 
lantic into the advertising lists of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Will Bradley’s work in particu- 
lar evinced the influence of Aubrey 
Beardsley and, through him, of the Jap- 
anese manner—which at that time was 
so hectically upon us that it was often 
difficult to appreciate its supreme artis 
try. 

In this country, however, it was not 
until publishing houses and Sunday 
newspapers had demonstrated on the 
spot that the public—much abused ani- 
mal!—would respond to just as much 
\rt in publicity as was permitted it that 
the tradesman was willing to experiment. 
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Then Mr. Louis J. Rhead executed two 
highly graceful and effective advertise- 
ments—one for Pearline, the other for 
Lundborg’s perfumes. The business man 
is swift to emulate his competitor. He 
does so from an entirely blind instinct 
not “to be left behind.” And the trades- 
man followed his leaders here as in all 
else he had. Thus was Art grudgingly 


———— 





Courtes\ 
TOGETHER WITH THE WORK OF MANY OTHER 
A SERIES ADVERTISING CRANE’S LINEN PAPER. THE 


A PICTURE BY ARTHUR I. KELLER, WHICH, 
EQUALLY WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS, MADE UP 





> Old Lovetetters 
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admitted—just a little way—into the 
trade of the United States. 

That poster craze which ran riot 
among us in the ’go’s has passed—as 
things occasionally will when overdone— 
but it has left its impress. It showed our 
tradesmen that publicity did not neces- 
sarily have to be ugly. They were rather 
reluctant of accepting this. They were 








f Calkins and Holden Advertising Agen« 


PICTURE IS BY NO MEANS UNWORTHY OF A MAN FREQUENTLY REFERRED TO AS AMERICA’S FORE- 


MOST ILLUSTRATOR, WHILE THE SUBORDINATION 
EFFECT—THAT MOST ENCOURAGING ARTISTIC ATTRIBUTE OF PRESENT-DAY ADVERTISING 


AGAIN PROMINENTLY EXEMPLIFIED 


OF THE THING ADVERTISED TO THE COMPOSITE 
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Courtesy of The Cariton Illustrators 


A HEADING FOR ONE OF THE SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS BY WHICH SELFRIDGE AND COMPANY, 
THE AMERICAN DRY-GOODS MERCHANTS, ANNOUNCED THEIR ESTABLISHMENT IN LONDON, THE 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN, OF WHICH THE ABOVE DESIGN FORMED A PART, WAS ONE OF THE MOST 


EXTENSIVE EVER PROSECUTED IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


ALL THE ILLUSTRATIVE MATTER EXHIBITED THE 


SAME BOLD SEVERITY. THE RESPONSE OF THE BUYING PUBLIC—OF ALL CLASSES—WAS PROMPT AND 
ENTHUSIASTIC. THIS FACT SHOULD BE POINTED OUT TO THAT ADVERTISER WHO RECENTLY, BENEATH 
AN ATROCIOUS SKETCH, BEGAN HIS ADDRESS TO THE WORLD WITH: “MEN, GET THIS ONE” 


beginning to pride themselves upon the 
truth of their advertisements, and the 
truth is generally expected to be ugly. 
But always there was “novelty” to be 
striven for; and, though the truth re- 
mains something of a novelty anywhere, 
ugliness does not. So here and there Art 
was permitted to linger as posters di- 
minished and magazines became the chief 
medium of advertisements. 

With the advent of the twentieth cen- 
tury advertising commenced to be much 
more seriously taken than ever before. 
Advertisers started to study the matter 
scientifically. Speedily then they realised 
that it was a problem in psychoiogy with 
which they had to deal—and the turning 
of the ways became marked. Was di- 
rect statement—positive affirmation— 
more compelling, or was suggestion? 
Such was the recondite question which 
added to the vexations of the tired busi- 
ness man. 

Those inclining toward the latter be- 
lief are the advertisers who have main- 





tained a leavening of art in their appeals 
to purchasers. In the reproductions ac- 
companying this rather fragmentary sur- 
vey the aim has been not to secure ex- 
traordinary specimens, but rather to give 
a fair example of the sort of work util- 
ised by this class of advertiser. On the 
whole it would seem not lacking in 
grounds for encouragement. 

The spirited painting of Mr. Ayl- 
ward’s for Crane’s linen paper—which, 
by the way, happens to be the only ad- 
vertisement from the brush of this 
painter—would rank favourably in any 
modern exhibition. A. I. Keller’s draw- 
ing for the same concern is in every way 
worthy of a man often referred to as 
America’s foremost illustrator, As much 
may be said also for the advertisements 
of Jay Hambridge, another of the very 
best magazine artists. In introducing 
the work of Hohlwein the Pierce-Arrow 
Company brought to advertising one of 
Germany’s leading painters. In fact, too 
much credit can scarcely be given the 


















automobile firms—and especially the 
Pierce-Arrow—for the service they have 
rendered in this connection. 

[hey it is who are responsible for most 
of the advertisements from such men as 
Fancher, Triedler, and Perley, all of 
whom paint attractively, persuasively. 
That other follower of the arrow insignia 
—the shirt and collar company—has used 
several drawings from the popular Mr. 
Flagg and from J. C, Leyendecker, who 
during his student days was hailed as the 
most brilliant pupil in Paris and since 
then has certainly not forgotten his 
knowledge of anatomy. Alice Barber 
Stephens, F. Graham Cootes, Alexander 
Popini, Will Foster, R. M. Crosby, and 
Orson Lowell are but a few of the de- 
signers of advertisements whose work 
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Courtesy of The Carlton Illustrators 


A COVER DESIGN BY JAY HAMBIDGE FOR A PUB- 
LICATION DEVOTED TO ADVERTISING AN ELECTRIC 
LIGHT CONCERN. MR. HAMBIDGE’S WORK HAS 
FOR MANY YEARS BEEN ONE OF THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE FEATURES OF MANY LEADING MAG- 
AZINES, YET SELDOM HAS HE SURPASSED THE 
CRAFTSMANSHIP EXPENDED UPON THE ACCOM- 
PANYING REPRODUCTION, AND CERTAINLY NEVER 
HAS HE BEEN PERMITTED SO MUCH LATITUDE OF 
SELECTION—BEEN SO UNRESTRICTEDLY ALLOWED 
TO PAINT A SCENE AS IT APPEARED TO HIM—ONLY 
THAT AND NOTHING MORE 
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Courtesy of Calkins & Holden Advertising Agency 


A SERIES CONSPICUOUS AMONG THE BETTER 
SORT OF CONTEMPORARY ADVERTISEMENTS IS THAT 
WHICH, TO EMPHASISE THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE 
PIERCE-ARROW AUTOMOBILE, HAS TAKEN IT 
THROUGH ALL THE PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN COUN- 
TRIES. THE OPPORTUNITY FOR THE PICTURESQUE 
HEREIN AFFORDED HAS NOT BEEN SLIGHTED. THE 
ABOVE PAINTING OF MR. HOHLWEIN’S, REPRESENT- 
ING THE INVASION OF TEUTONIC STOLIDITY BY 
THE INDEFATIGABLE TOURIST, IS A VERY HAPPY 
INTERPRETATION, QUITE WITHOUT CONCESSION TO 
THE HUMOUR OF THE SITUATION 


is in demand with the magazines. Which 
really epitomises the present status of 
such advertising as aims at all to be ar- 
tistic: Its standard is practically identical 
with that of the better grade fifteen-cent 
magazines. Very forcibly was this illus- 
trated last summer when Mr. Wildhack, 
having executed a cover for the Ameri- 
can Magazine, made the back cover, 
which advertised the Pierce-Arrow car, 
a mere continuation of the front. 

This magazine standard of art is neces- 
sarily a popular standard. That our 
periodicals harbour a great, or even an 
important, art no one would attempt to 
say. It is simply a clever art. But it is 
very clever. Also it is of a better grade 
than magazine art—if the term be per- 
missible—ever has been heretofore. And 
each year it is improving. From all of 
which the inference is obvious. 
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IV 
With the writing of advertisements 
Art has as yet little concerned herself. 
Her struggle with the pictorial side must 


Ee ee 

SIGN RECENTLY PAINTED BY EVERETT 
SHINN. IT IS QUITE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PIECE 
F WORK THAT HAS THUS FAR EMBELLISHED 
AMERICAN ADVERTISING IF THE ENTIRE ARTISTI¢ 
TREND HAD LED TO NOTHING SAVE THIS IT WOULD 
STILL BE WORTH WHILE THE INDICATIONS ARE, 
HOWEVER, THAT THIS IS BUT THE BEGINNING IN 
THIS COUNTRY OF AN ORDER WHOSE IDEALS AND 
METHODS SHALL ALIKE AIM TOWARD TH HIGH- 
ST PERFECTION 


THE 


THE BOOKMAN 


be fittingly consummated first. But she 
is likely to encounter more opposition in 
shaping to herself the literary phase. For 
the tradesman is devoted to his wares— 
it is that which makes him a tradesman. 
He will permit an artistic drawing to at- 
tract public attention, but once that at- 
tention is secured he wishes to tell peo- 
ple in his own way of what he would sell 
them. And his way is not an artistic 
way. His words either shake their fist 
in the reader’s face or clap him across 
the back. He insists upon setting forth 
facts ; he will not trust here to the sublety 
of suggestion. 

Yet when the travelling salesman fares 
forth on “the road” he sells far more 
goods through cajolery and his own pe- 
culiar manner of anecdote than through 
adherence to fact, and herein . But 
this is approaching perilously near the 
psychology of publicity, which would re- 
quire an article all its own. This much 
may, however, be noted: No advertise- 
ment adhering scrupulously to mere facts 
can hope—as an advertisement does—to 
be universal in its appeal. So long as the 


brains of men differ their interpretation 


of facts will differ likewise. Emotions 
alone are kindred in us all. That is why 
music and poetry unite us where books 
and plays merely cause dissension. 
When the tradesman takes this unto his 
own work then will Art weave into ad- 
vertising its shimmering spell in words. 

A Lafcadio Hearn will proclaim the 
wares of some Oriental shop; a Bret 
Harte will wax adoring in a summer re- 
sort circular; a Gautier will tell us of 
jewellers’ displays in a style deriving its 
hues from the subject; a Kipling will 
chant the praise of an automobile—and 
the public will become ecstatic with de- 
sire and the tradesman make sales un- 
paralleled. And Art will perhaps reach 
its supreme height, for the artist will no 
longer have to write in plots and theses. 
He will but ensnare in words a single 
flight of fancy—he will but perpetuate a 
mood. He will write only of what sways 
him. Others will be swaved not because 
he would have them, but because he was 
himself swayed. And a pure, abstract 
beauty will transcendentalise Business 
and the Muses become handmaidens to 
Mercury. 
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HANARD: SON. DARLINGTON 


AN ADVERTISEMENT BY SIDNEY HAWARD. 


THAN THIS ONE TO ATTRACT ATTENTION BY GRACE OF ARRANGEMENT AND DESIGN, 
THE FACT THAT THE ARTIST WAS IN THIS CASE A 


REGARD TO ANY OTHER CONSIDERATION. 


PERHAPS NEVER HAS A FRANKER EFFORT BEEN MADE 


WITHOUT 


MEMBER OF THE CONCERN SEEKING TO ATTRACT TRADE CONCLUSIVELY PROVES THAT THIS METHOD 
—WHICH IS THE ONLY METHOD WHEREBY ART CAN PROGRESS IN PUBLICITY—IS NO MERE FIG- 


MENT OF ARTISTIC 


FACT 


IDEALISM, 


Meanwhile, though the tawdry flour- 
ishes still in brazen plenitude, a purer 
English is more and more employed in the 
statement of commercial pleas. Advertis- 
ing pamphlets particularly are more hap- 
pily phrased than formerly. Pictorially, 
too, pamphlet advertising is tending to en- 
courage better things. One of the most 
hopeful examples of to-day occurred in 
the booklet announcing the opening of 


BUT ALSO AN UTTERLY PROSAIC, HORRIBLY PRACTICAL BUSINESS 


the new Vanderbilt Hotel in New York 
when, to illustrate the central locality of 


this hostelry, instead of the ordinary 
photograph one of Vernon Howe Bailey’s 


rhythmic metropolitan drawings was 
used. Which drawing demonstrated the 
point at issue as no photograph could 
have. 

Scattered throughout the country are 
various associations consecrated to elimi- 


Courtesy of Calkins & Holden Advertising Agency 


THERE IS PROBABLY NO ILLUSTRATOR IN GREATER DEMAND WITH MAGAZINES THAN JAMES 


MONTGOMERY FLAGG. 


CLEVERNESS, HE HAS SECURED THAT ELUSIVE THING KNOWN 


FLIPPANT, VERSATILE, AND INTENSELY MODERN IN THE ORDER OF HIS 


AS “A FOLLOWING.’ THE FACT THAT 


HE BUSIES HIMSELF MUCH WITH THE EXECUTING OF SKETCHES FOR ADVERTISING PURPOSES IS 
ONE OF THE MANY INDICATIONS THAT, PICTORIALLY, PUBLICITY WORK IS AT LEAST LIVING UP TO 


THE STANDARD OF THE MAGAZINES. 


OF THE ABOVE SKETCHES, WHICH WERE DONE FOR THE ARROW COLLAR, 
COLLARS OF THE VARIOUS MEN ARE NOT UNDULY EMPHASISED. 
THE COLLAR IN QUESTION WOULD HAVE FORMED A SUFFICIENT ADVERTISEMENT. 


PERHAPS THE MOST NOTEWORTHY FEATURE, ARTISTICALLY, 


IS THE FACT THAT THE 
A FEW YEARS AGO A FACSIMILE OF 
TO-DAY THE 


COLLAR IS SIMPLY MADE TO FIT INTO THE ENSEMBLE OF A DESIGN, WHICH IS REALLY AS MUCH 


AS SHOULD BE EXPECTED OF A COLLAR 
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PATENT 


PREVENTS 
sONGUS 
OR THROAT 


IRRITATION 


CIGARETTES 


OF ALL LEADING, SOBACCONI STs. 


A DESIGN BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, THE POPULAR 
MEMBER OF ““PUNCH’S” STAFF. IN IT THE evi-¥ 
DENCE OF THAT DEFT, CLEVER PEN MR. SAM- 
BOURNE ALWAYS WIELDED IS NOT ABSENT, BUT 
A CERTAIN COARSENESS OF CONCEPTION PREVENTS 
IT FROM RANKING WITH THE BEST OF THIS 
ARTIST'S JOYOUS, ALLURING WORK. HOWEVER, 
THE FACT THAT MR. SAMBOURNE DID IT—AND 
VARIOUS OTHER ADVERTISEMENTS—HELPED CON- 
SPICUOUSLY IN STRENGTHENING THE ARTISTIC 
MOVEMENT 


nating the unsightly from advertising. 
This, too, is charming evidence. Not 
that they may be expected of themselves 
to accomplish anything—but as indicating 
the extent of the tendency artistic. For 
when societies begin to crop up with an- 
nouncements that they purpose to “in- 
augurate a movement” it is irrefutable 
evidence that said movement has been 
long since launched and is progressing 
blithly on its way. 

It will, of course, be many years be- 
fore the cheap is wholly dispensed with 
and Art unequivocally accepted as the 
patron of publicity, but ultimately it must 
come. The desire for “novelty” will 
bring it about if nothing else will. Com- 
merce has attempted practically every- 
thing else. And even now there exists 
one lovely harbinger fully worthy of the 
order to come. 

It is a sign from the brush of Everett 
Shinn—one of this country’s artists who 
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is wholly delightful as well as wholly an 
artist—one of the few who can be un- 
qualifiedly proclaimed as such. He has 
painted a sign for Walker and Gillette, 
the architects—a sign with grace, with 
depth, with dignty, with a dainty fancy 
playing through it in happy colouring. 
It recalls in spirit something of that sign 
Watteau painted for his boot-maker. A 
dull gold frame in the Georgian fashion 
enhances the harmony of its appeal. 
Solitary and aloof as an ideal, it stands 
on East Thirty-seventh Street in New 
York. Nor has any passer-by yet ig- 
nored it. Prophetically it flashes in the 
sunlight; mockingly it throws off the 
jealous rain; and like some luminous 


It’s so good 
I know it 
must be- 


A DESIGN BY AN UNACKNOWLEDGED ARTIST, 
POSSIBLY ROSE CECIL O'NEILL, OF MOST PLEASING 
AND DELICATE APPEAL. AS AN ADVERTISEMENT 
IT WAS NOT PARTICULARLY FEATURED, AND IT IS 
HEREIN THAT ITS CHIEF INTEREST CENTRES. 
IT IS ONE OF THOSE OBSCURE, UNHERALDED 
PIECES OF WORKMANSHIP WHICH PROVE THAT IT 
IS NOT ALONE IN SPECTACULAR OR ESSENTIALLY 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS THAT AN ARTIS- 
TIC FEELING HAS TAKEN ITS PLACE. WHEN SUCH 
A FEELING BEGINS TO BE PRESENT EVEN IN THE 
LESS AMBITIOUS PHASES OF PUBLICITY THE 
DAWN OF A NEW ORDER WOULD NOT SEEM SO 
CHIMERICAL AS MANY CURRENT ADVERTISE- 
MENTS MIGHT STILL LEAD ONE TO SUPPOSE 
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signal-lamp gleams through wavering 
mists. 

When bill-boards shriek in most of- 
fensive flagrancy and some newspaper 
advertisement brings vulgarity to the per- 
fection of its modernity it is sweetly con- 


soling to turn into East Thirty-seventh 
Street and, gazing upon this solitary 
landmark from an artist unafraid, dream 
of that day when beauty shall rise tri- 
umphant in all things and Art possess 
even the highways for her own. 
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Arrer READING THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


BY LOUIS V. LEDOUX 


Singing Band by song united 
When the blue A®gean plains 
Girdled isles where lovers lighted 
Lamps in Kypris’ seaward fanes ; 
Singing Brothers, earth enfolden, 
What of you and of your olden 
Music now? What still remains? 


Scattered blooms, surviving only 
As the petal holds the rose 

In the garden where the lonely 
Scarlet flower of Sappho blows; 

And of some no single token— 

Leaf or bud, or blossom broken 
Now the mounded garden shows. 


Was there lack of exaltation 
In the burden of your song? 

Had you less of consecration? 
Proved the path of Beauty long? 
Did you pause for pleasant resting? 
Swerve or falter in your questing? 
Have the ages done you wrong? 


Some there may have been who faltered 
By the bright A°gean foam, 

Seeing life with vision altered 
As the soul forgot its home; 

Some it may be in confusion 

After Youth’s divine illusion 
Turned to till the kindly loam. 


Some there are in all the ages 
Lonely vigil fail to keep; 

Some allured by wisdom’s pages 
Chart the sky and sound the deep; 

Some give up the long foregoing— 

Human touches, reaping, sowing ; 
Some with Sappho take the leap. 


3ut the most wait unrepining, 
Hopeful when all hope is fled, 

For fulfilment of the shining 
Dawn that lingers far ahead, 

And by paths of no returning, 

Where the hearth fires are not burning, 
March companioned by the dead. 


Through neglect or loud derision, 
Mocked at by the worldly-wise, 
Bearing burdens of misprision, 
Seeking truth and finding lies, 
Follow they the glow or glimmer 
Of the vision growing dimmer 
As the death-mist fills their eyes. 


Never can you be requited, 

Unknown Brothers, staunch and brave 
You the bitter gods have slighted, 

Only half their gift they gave,— 
Gave the patience of endeavour, 
Kept fruition back forever, 

Felled the cypress by your grave. 


You are passed ; but unknown Brothers, 
Finding faith of small avail, 
Follow now as followed others, 
And I pause to bid them hail. 
Brothers are they in believing, 
Some it may be are achieving, 
But they triumph though they fail. 
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THE READING ZONES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


BY GRACE ISABEL COLBRON 


gi the Great American 

Novel should finally ap- 

js pear—that is, should be 

a recognised by the critics 

a—would the great 

g American public recog- 

saaney Nise it as such? Which 

is another way of putting the question as 
to whether the great size of our country, 
with its wide diversities of social con- 
ditions and types, would not defeat an 
attempt to portray a strictly national type 
as much through the diversity of taste 
among the reading public as from any 
other cause. The thought is interesting 
and it gave the impulse to an investiga- 
tion of reading tastes in the States, of 
which the following is the result. The 
conclusions offered here are by no means 
final, nor do they aspire to infallibility. 
But they are the summing up of a con- 


sensus of opinion among many of those 


engaged in making and distributing 
books, and they may prove interesting to 
readers of books. 

There are, it would seem, 
defined reading zones in 
States, although in many places the 
boundary lines are blurred, and unex- 
pected and amusing exceptions crop up 
to disprove—or is it to prove? a cher- 
ished rule one would like to lay down. 
Speaking in general, these larger reading 
zones are those of the East, the South, 
the Middle West, and the Pacific Coast. 
Within these larger zones are innumer- 
able smaller zones of urban and rural dis- 
tricts, and the influence of a few great 
cities makes as distinct a factor in judg- 
ing the run of reading taste as the so- 
called corner influence does in judging 
the value of city lots. The larger zone 
which we can roughly designate as the 
East has a greater number of smaller 
zones than do the Western divisions. 
The East with its older culture takes its 
individual tastes in reading more seri- 
ously, and shows more highly developed 
differences in the ability to discriminate 
and criticise, 


certain well- 
the United 


The most important smaller zone is 
that belonging to New York City. This 
great centre of commercial activity is one 
of the great book-making and book-dis- 
tributing centres of the country. Its 
readers show initiative taste sufficient to 
justify its treatment as a separate zone. 
From the point of view of its tastes in 
reading New York shows some charac- 
teristics that are typical of large cities, 
some that are typical of the East in gen- 
eral, and still others that are distinctly 
typical of New York alone. And it is 
an interesting fact that in spite of New 
York’s immense importance as a book- 
making and book-distributing centre, it 
has not the wide range of influence that 
Chicago has, for instance. For near New 
York are two other great centres of lit- 
erary activity, Boston and Philadelphia, 
with their own peculiar tastes and their 
own influence. 

New York shows a well-defined liking 
for novels of the more emotional char- 
acter, but it has no marked distaste for 
the problem story. It shows apprecia- 
tion, but does not attempt to compete with 
Boston in its avidity for that particular 
type of writing. New York also likes 
detective stories, a liking which it shares 
with other large cities for the following 
reasons. Detective stories seem to make 
their strongest appeal to the retired law- 
yer and that individual familiar to the 
theatrical manager as the “tired business 
man.” Now this Tired Business Man 
and the Re-Tired Lawyer abound mostly 
in cities or in the residential suburbs 
around the large cities. Such localities, 
therefore, offer a steady market for sto- 
ries of crime and detection. 

New York, being the foremost theatri- 
cal centre of the country, likes all things 
theatrical, and therefore enjoys theatrical 
stories. To M. L. G., one of the books 
at present enjoying great popularity, 
found instant appreciation in New York. 
In regard to this book, Philadelphia and 
3oston did not object to following New 
York’s lead, and St. Louis and New Or- 
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leans fell rapidly into line. But strange 
to say Chicago, which is a growing the- 
atrical centre and greatly jealous of New 
York in this regard, has not yet discov- 
ered To M. L. G. 

New York likes adventure stories, as 
do most older cities. It seems to afford 
the city dweller, sitting at home in his 
well-protected house with neighbours 
pressing close, a keen delight to read of 
haidbreadth escapes and the hardships of 
adventuring through wildernesses. To 
the impartial observer it would appear 
as if any one who habitually trod the 
pavements of New York could find a 
sufficiency of hairbreadth escapes com- 
ing his way each day, to satisfy his long- 
ing for that sort of thing. But appar- 
ently it does not. 

New York is influenced far more by 
book advertising than -by the book re- 
viewer, or by the personal influence of the 
book-seller, so potent a factor in other 
localities, The city is so big, its life so 
complex and scattering, that the individ- 
ual is more apt than elsewhere to come 
under the spell of the glaring advertise- 
ment which he can read at a glance as he 
runs. And even New York readers are 
still very unsophisticated with regard to 
book reviews. “I saw your book adver- 
tised the other day,” a friend will tell 
you when what he means is that he 
glanced at a review. With the layman’s 
artless innocence he thinks the review 
but another sort of paid advertisement. 

By reason of its busyness, probably, 
New York is not as greatly influenced 
by a well-known name signed to a book 
as are other communities. It is perfectly 
willing to give a new writer a chance, 
and it discriminates between the good 
and the bad books, even when written 
by its old-time favourites. It has a lik- 
ing for stories of local setting, but it 
shows a good-natured tolerance of criti- 
cism, enjoying cheerfully the most scath- 
ing arraignment of any phase of its life. 
Tt has the tolerance of the big strong man 
for the stones thrown at him by small 
boys behind the fence. New York is so 
fond of stories of local setting that it 
offers a good market for some books 
which the rest of the country does not 
seem to care for. An instance of this is 
the case of the mystery story Cab No. 44, 
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by R. M. Foster. Had this book been 
taken up by the rest of the country 
as it was by New York, it would have 
led the “best-seller” lists for several 
months. 

New York reads stories of society life 
eagerly, be the setting local or otherwise. 
Sut in this regard it would be most inter- 
esting, if it were possible, to take a cen- 
sus of the individual reader. For in this 
way we could prove or disprove the truth 
of the assertion made by a clever pub- 
lisher who believes that stories of society 
life are most eagerly bought by readers 
in the side streets, in the suburbs, and in 
the smaller towns. He asserts that even 
so thoroughly fine a book as The House 
of Mirth owed a large part of its wide 
popularity to the fact that people who 
were not “in society,” but wanted to be, 
felt a degree of comfort in finding out 
how thoroughly rotten “society” is. The 


‘same statement may explain the popu- 


larity of Elinor Glyn’s stories. 

As so many New Yorkers come from 
elsewhere, New York can’t find out just 
which writer is indigenous to the soil, 
and has, therefore, little or no local pride 
in any particular writer. It has its fa- 
vourites, but the place of their nativity 
is. not a factor in their popularity, as it 
often is elsewhere. New York shares 
with other cities a liking for such writers 
as Edith Wharton, Robert Herrick, Jef- 
frey Farnol, Winston Churchill, Hopkin- 
son Smith, David Graham Phillips, and 
Richard Harding Davis, whose books ap- 
peal more strongly to the sophisticated 
tastes of the big town, rather than to the 
readers in smaller cities or rural districts. 

In a city as large as New York, certain 
little individual zones of reading tastes 
show themselves within the town itself. 
These are more apparent to librarians 
than to book-sellers or publishers. One 
amusing instance of the kind is fur- 
nished by the Borough of Richmond, 
which is Staten Island. Staten Island 
was a flourishing rural community while 
New York was in its infancy, and it is 
still a rural community. In its book pref- 
erences it resembles the isolated rural 
communities all over the country far 
more than it does the great seething town 
of which it is a part. It adores The 
Rosary, and the books of Harold Bell 
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Wright, typical favourites of rural com- 
munities everywhere, 

With its many schools and its vast li- 
brary system, New York is an excellent 
market for serious books. But in these, 
too, it shows definite likings. It prefers 
its serious reading to have a practical 
side, the utilitarian, rather than the meta- 
physical, attracts it. It leaves it to Bos- 
ton to develop a cult for Nietzsche, but 
itself is greatly interested in the Montes- 
sort Method, just at present the best- 


seller among non-fictional books. 


II 


3oston has the reputation of being the 
most catholic book town in the United 
States. Which is natural in a city that 
divides its favours equally between Ib- 
sen, Browning, and the latest baseball 
star. But Boston has also the reputation 
of offering a sure and steady market for 
“Highbrow” literature, be it fictional o* 
non-fictional. In regard to its reading 
tastes Boston lives up to its position as 
the Hub of Culture. It knows what it 
owes to itself, and is willing to spend 
money on its avowed preferences, But 
it will also read lighter literature, par- 
ticularly during the baseball season, when 
there is so little of the lesiure necessary 
for the appreciation of a serious book. 
Once the baseball season is over, how: 
ever, Boston prefers novels that appeai to 
the intellect. It really and truly likes 
and understands Henry James, but its 
heart is always ready to respond to a 
touch of sentiment. For the intellectual! 
centre of the East put aside its pride of 
leadership and humbly followed Minne- 
apolis in booming Bob, Son of Battle. 
The Western city discovered that charm- 
ing book after it had languished some 
months unnoticed, and Boston fell in line 
promptly with hearty appreciation. Bos- 
ton liked Stover at Yale better than it did 
To M. L. G., although it accorded the 
latter book a cordial reception. It shows 
a faithful, steady liking for Margaret 
Deland’s novels. Like New York, it is 
hospitable to foreign authors of promise, 
and it extended the hand of welcome to 
William De Morgan and Jeffrey Farnol, 
while the Middle West looked on uncer- 
tain. Boston likes Yeats and Zangwill, 
but on the whole does not make as good 
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a showing in the reading of published 
plays as does Chicago. This is another 
of the exceptions to any rule of taste. 
For the liking for published plays shows 
a high state of mental development, and 
yet Chicago goes ahead of Boston here. 
3oston is not as large a distributing 
centre as are New York and Chicago, 
which makes its preferences a truer guide 
to the individual taste of the city itself. 
It is sufficiently concentrated to evince 
lecal pride in a native-born author. As 
an instance, it buys fully one-third of all 
the copies that are sold of Percy Mac- 
kaye’s books. But then again “Boston 
cannot always be depended upon to like 
stories with local setting. The delightful 
Phoebe and Ernest books by Inez 
Haynes Gillmore, with a setting of Bos- 
ton suburbs, do not sell nearly as well in 
Boston as they do in the Middle West. 

In some respects Boston epitomises 
the reading tastes of New England gen- 
erally, although it is much more catholic. 
New England’s reading tastes are serious 
as a rule. sut it has little taste for sto- 
ries of local setting and shows resent- 
ment of criticism of local conditions. It 
has, however, recently made a notable ex- 
ception in favour of Joseph Lincoln, 
whose Cape Cod fisher stories first sprang 
into popularity in the very locality they 
portray. The growing interest in Mr. 
Lincoln’s works throughout the country 
seems to disprove the assertion of many 
publishers that New England, as a set- 
ting for a novel, does not interest any 
part of the country particularly. New 
England reads much, but buys books very 
slowly and carefully, liking them for 
their contents rather than for their ap- 
pearance. The handsome gift book with 
the well-worn or unimportant text is a 
drug in the New England market. New 
England shares with the Atlantic Coast 
generally a liking for foreign authors 
and foreign settings. And it feels the in- 
fluence of the immense amount of book 
advertising which is so concentrated in 
the East that it becomes a large factor 
in book-buving there. 

Philadelphia, in spite of its proximity 
to New York, shows a _ considerable 
amount of independence. In general it 
partakes of the characteristics of the 
Eastern Coast, but it likes some books 
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that New York does not seem to care 
for, and pushes them through to popu- 
larity. An instance of this was shown 
by the selling of a success of some years 
back, The Divine Fire, by May Sinclair. 
Every week for several months the 
Wanamaker Company ordered one hun- 
dred copies of the book. Ninety of them 
were sold in the Philadelphia store and 
ten in New York. It was Philadelphia 
that discovered the book in the first place. 

Philadelphia is a stronghold of popu- 
larity for the books of Owen Wister, 
and recently it has shown that it prefers 
Stover at Yale to To M. L. G.., in this 
respect agreeing with Boston rather than 
with New York. With the other Eastern 
cities it buys the greatest proportion of 
the novels of A. E. W. Mason, but it has 
not been as much interested in The Pa- 
trician, by John Galsworthy, as have Bos- 
ton and New York. 


III 


The South, although belonging to the 
Atlantic Coast in part, shows a great 
many individual preferences. It is a 
heavv buyer of fiction. preferring the 
emotional love story. The South is in- 
tensely loyal to its own writers, and local 
pride is an important factor in the book 
buying. The South will endure any criti- 
cism, adverse or favourable, in a book 
written by a born Southerner. but it re- 
sents bitterly Southera stories that are 
written by outsiders. It has its local au- 
thors and local preferences. Thomas 
Dixon, for instance, sells best in the 
South, wherever the theme of his books 
is a burning question. For in the case 
of this writer the problem presented 
often overcomes the human interest. 
One of the few exceptions to the fact 
that the South is the heaviest buyer of 
its own authors’ products. is shown by 
Corra Harris, whose books sell better 
West of the Mississippi than they do 
throughout the South. 

The South is an excellent market for 
the exnensive gift book which New Eng- 
land. for instance, will not take. The 
Southerner likes to spend money on his 
best girl and buvs her a pretty book for 
the parlour table without paying much 
attention to the contents. 

Chicago is the great distributing cen- 
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tre of all the West, and also an active 
publishing centre for many books popu- 
lar throughout the Western States of 
which the East never hears. Chicago 
reads more published plays than any 
other American city, a fact which may 
be due to the many theatrical experiments 
for which Chicago has recently become 
famous. Chicago sets the pace for the 
Middle West more definitely than any of 
the great Eastern cities influence their 
surrounding States, and its likes and dis- 
likes are felt out to the Pacific Coast. 

Generally speaking, the Middle West 
likes adventure stories with plenty of go 
in them, and it is strongly patriotic. It 
has little interest in foreign authors, but 
prefers American stories written by 
Americans, It shows strong local pride, 
in different localities, in the native-born 
author. The rural districts resemble 
those of the East in their fondness for 
the love story with a sentimental and 
slightly religious touch. This sort of 
story seems to make the reader in the 
small town and in the rural district feel 
that he is enjoying himself while at the 
same time experiencing a moral uplift. 
George Barr McCutcheon is a strong fa- 
vourite throughout the Middle West. 
Not that the Middle West appears to 
have any wide interest in princesses as a 
general thing. But this particular writer 
seems to portray a princess as the Mid- 
dle West likes to imagine her, so he is 
read with avidity. 

Certain localities throughout the 
centre portion of the countrv show in- 
dividual likings generally influenced bv 
local patriotism. The preference of 
Denver and Cleveland for Edna Ferber, 
the particular spots elsewhere that show 
a strong fancy for the writings of Mrs. 
Wilson Woodrow, Zona Gale, and Susan 
Glaspell, are cases in point. 

A neculiaritv of the reading zones of 
the West which is not noticeable in the 
Fast. is the strong nersonal influence of 
the bookseller and the reviewer. In the 
East the last-named individual, if he be 
conscientious, is often oppressed by a 
sense of the utter futilitv of his labour. 
It may come as a crumb of comfort to 
him to know that there are certain re- 
viewers. notably in Denver, New Or- 
leans, Los Angeles and Chicago, whose 
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criticism can make or kill a book. They 
have really achieved the ultimate ideal 
of every honest reviewer—to become a 
leader of literary taste. 

The Pacific Coast is a larger reading 
zone of itself, subdivided into smaller 
zones showing the greatest diversity of 
taste. The Northwest Coast, Washing- 
ton and Oregon, likes adventure stories 
and also likes to read about itself. Rex 
Seach first came into favour in the very 
locality that he best portrays, and Jack 
London has always been cordially re- 
ceived there. A propos of this virile and 
versatile writer it may be interesting to 
learn that his South Sea Island stories 
have aroused strong resentment among 
the reading public in those islands. But 
in the Northwestern States, and particu- 
larly over the border in Canada, they are 
strong for London. 

The Northwest Coast and a part of 
California, allowing for individual dif- 
ferences, represent largely the taste of 
the Middle West. But as we go further 
South we come to a transplanted bit of 
the East in Los Angeles. Next to 


Boston, Los Angeles is the best book 


town in the United States. There are 
two reasons for this. One is the great 
number of wealthy people from the 
large centres elsewhere, particularly 
from the Eastern cities, who now spend 
a part or all of the year in Los Angeles 
or Southern California. These people 
represent what might be termed the cul- 
tured taste of the country, and they de- 
mand the sort of books they have always 
read. Working in with this influence as 
a factor in the sort of books Los Angeles 
buys, is the personal influence of the 
well-known bookseller, Mr. C. C. Parker. 
This highly cultivated and keenly intel- 
ligent man makes an art, as well as a 
business, of his bookselling, and he is an 
important factor in moulding literary 
taste in Los Angeles. As an instance, 
there is one large alcove in Mr. Parker’s 
store which is completely lined with pub- 
lished plays. His preference for this 
sort of book makes Los Angeles a close 
second to Chicago in the buying of pub- 
lished plays. 
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The Pacific Coast shares with some of 
the Eastern cities its preference, among 
serious works, for books on Socialism 
and Agriculture, These are more often 
asked for anywhere in the United States, 
in fact, than any other sort of non-fic- 
tional book. The gentleman farmer of 
the East and the professional farmer on 
a large scale in the West are greedy for 
works on agriculture, while the general 
impulse for discussion and public under- 
standing of public questions, noticeable 
now throughout the Middle and Far 
West, gives rise to a constantly increas- 
ing demand for all sorts of works on 
economics. 

Scattered in among these general evi- 
dences of local reading tastes are pe- 
culiar manifestations of the personal 
influence of some reviewer or book- 
seller, shown in the “Best Selling” lists. 
Waco, Texas, for instance goes on 
record with a recent preference for The 
Writings of Brann, the Iconoclast, while 
Norfolk, in sunny Virginia, has taken a 
sudden fancy to a book entitled The Spell 
of the Yukon. This last may have been 
influenced by a spell of hot weather. The 
people of California have recently been 
buying more Kipling than has the East. 

Throughout the country novels of the 
problem type find more readers in the 
cities than in the rural districts, and cer- 
tain recent stories of adventure, such as 
Frederick Palmer’s On the Pass, hold- 
ing its own in the best-selling lists just 
now. find the best audiences in the Mid- 
dle West. 

A great many well-known authors of 
the present day seem to make a universal 
appeal, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, There is no particular locality 
which admires them more than does any 
other. Booth Tarkington, Stewart Ed- 
ward White, O. Henry, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, Gene Stratton-Porter, are 
among the writers who cannot be tabu- 
lated as belonging to any particular zone. 
They find a ready audience everywhere 
for any new book which they write, and 
the difference in the amount of buying 
is not sufficient in any locality to form a 
basis for a judgment of individual taste. 
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BY STUART HENRY 
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IERRE LOTTI, the lite- 
rary master of the 
French navy, who has 
just arrived in New 
York to superintend the 
production of one of his 

aeons Plays, is a short, slender 
man, plus whatever added flesh his sixty- 
three years may have latterly brought him 
by mere reason of elderliness. He is 
very quick, lively, in his movements. 
This must be harmonised with the silent 
air of melancholy which envelops his 
face and characterises his personality. 
His look, his aura, are the expression of 
a profound and hopeless sadness as radi- 
cal and ineradicable as that of any Ger- 
man philosopher of pessimism. 

He has the delicate, quite graceful 
manners of a woman, as is habitual with 
Frenchmen as they appear to our mascu- 
line race. He occupies little space with 
his motions and movings about. He has 
a quiet, frail voice. And then there is his 
famous shyness. He is extremely retir- 
ing. He is naturally in a state of hesi- 
tation, genuinely more or less abashed. 
This personal modesty, it will be remem- 
bered, explains how he comes about by 
his curious pen name. At the commence- 
ment of his career in his nation’s navy, 
the energetic young Julien Viaud was so 
exceedingly timid that his comrades 
scornfully called him Loti—the name of 
a little flower in India which discreetly 
hides itself. He bravely adopted the 
name when he published his first book in 
1879—thirty-three years ago—at the age 
of twenty-nine. 

The writer well remembers his extreme 
illness at ease in the first three or four 
years whenever he appeared at the 
French Academy. It is true he rarely 
attended, living far from Paris, and be- 
ing usually kept wide of the civilised 
<7 by his naval duties. He was then 











a stranger in the French capital, know- 


ing none of the great literary Gauls with 
whom he had been, almost without no- 
tice, called upon to associate among the 
Forty Immortals. He was not a little 


affrighted by those solemn, austere scenes 
in that sombre little temple where the 
French belletristic gods are wont to as- 
semble as on Parnassus, With his hair 
worn, in revenge, most fiercely in the 
pompadour style in those days, he would 
sit solitary and alone in one of the empty 
rows of consecrated seats, high up and 
at the back in the assembly. He would 
look alarmed, much as a small squirrel 
suddenly imprisoned in a cage. 

Much curiosity and amusement were, 
indeed, created in Paris when Pierre 
Loti was received there at the Academy 
in 1891 and delivered the customary ad- 
dress on the departed member whose 
seat he was taking. He had come from 
the briny waters of southwest France. 
He had dwélt on the ocean and not on the 
Paris boulevards. He had sprung quite 
spontaneously and by himself alone from 
the sea (could we so appropriately say 
soil in his case?) of French literature. 
He was not a creature of salons, or bred 
on critics’ books, or learned in the pedan- 
tic ways of the banks of the Seine. 

Accordingly he approached, at the 
Academy, the whole difficult heights and 
“finnicky” finish of it all at one most ap- 
palling swoop, to speak loosely. And 
Paris laughed politely in its lace sleeves 
at this soaring novice in its very midst. 
For Loti, in his reception address, 
showed that he was quite innocently un- 
aware of many unwritten conventional 
things and open secrets of the literary 
existence in Lutetia; and, with a per- 
verse contrariety, he emphasised some- 
what elaborately some things that every 
one there had known ever since the 
cradle. Paris had thus refreshingly 
caught up to its bas bleu and always per- 
fumed bosom a rare, exotic species, and 
it was a diversion for a time. 

But Loti was very, very clever. Mod- 
estly and very irreproachably he soon 
made the most of everything—of his 
navy existence, of his museum home 
down at Rochefort on the sea, and above 
all of his beautiful, sad sentimentality 
which has always distracted French 
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women with an irresistible love for his 
melancholy art and his melancholy soul. 
His attractive eyes would, by the way, 
emphasise this effect with the fair sex. 
They are his finest feature—pronounced, 
of a brown temper, large, liquid and in- 
nocent as a gazelle’s, and all the more 
striking because of his smallness of size. 

Loti was born in the celebrated French 
Protestant city of Rochefort, where he 
has always lived when at home. He 
came of a very stiff Protestant family, 
but he has lost all piousness long ago, if 
he ever possessed any. He has no re- 
ligion whatever. Not only this, but his 
books trouble themselves precious little 
about what is moral or immoral, They 
simply go right along unconcernedly, 
like Nature. In this he is the true tra- 
ditional sailor who has a wife in every 
port and the reputed morals of the wan- 
dering sea life and is only moved with 
profound feelings when he sails out of a 
beloved harbour which he is not to see 
again for five years—or never. 

This leads up, in truth, to a curious 
fact. Loti is distinctly a woman’s author, 
and to such an extent that his books are 
most widely translated in several tongues, 
and yet they are bereft of any religious 
or moral sentiments or aspirations. The 
literary Loti, with all his blue dreams and 
his etherealised thoughts, has never tried 
to make any one better. He seems to 
have been resolutely determined to leave 
the world precisely as he found it, only 
better known. 

He has seen active service in war, hav- 
ing made the campaign of Tonkin, which 
incidentally got him in official disgrace 
for a year. This was caused by his writ- 
ing to the Figaro criticisms of the be- 
behaviour of the French soldiers in a 
certain action. Loti has been “captain of 
a vessel” in the navy since 1906. His life 
on the sea is, of course, the great dis- 
tinguishing mark of his literary produc- 
tion. Year after year he has sat out upon 
his deck describing right at hand the mar- 
velous, unpaintable sunrises and sunsets 
of the tropics and the Orient as has no 
other man in French literature. 

And in the far-off ports he has had 
months of leisure to describe the strange 
young women of dusky skins, whom he 
frankly loved in French sailor marriage 
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fashion. He approached each of these 
successive idyls of his heart with an 
aspect of sadness, and wept with each 
inamorata in genuine tears of salt when 
he quitted her harbour. Frankness, gen- 
tleness, beauty and lack of any profound- 
ness characterise these pictured episodes 
and inventions of his wandering career, 
his mark of genius lying in his descrip- 
tions. 

Ideas do not signalise Loti’s shelfful 
of books. He is wanting in intellectuality 
as he is wanting entirely in humour. He 
is a poet, a painter of colours, of senti- 
ment (always of a feminine tournure), 
of dissolving landscapes and seascapes 
swathed in a wealth of gorgeous hues. 
He has bathed the whole Levant in the 
tears of sentimentality. And all the 
while retrospective regrets at the futility 
of human existence has served as his con- 
ventional excuse. 

He is thus a latter-day Romantic, rep- 
resenting that phase of French Romanti- 
cism which reached out to the Orient. 
Nearly always dealing with impressions, 
with what is fugitive and fleeting in 
aspect like his amours, and with what is 
born and bred of memory and distance, 
Pierre Loti more narrowly belongs to the 
Impressionist period of the 1&890’s, when 
the pointillistes and all such kin abounded 
in France. 

He is a great romancer, the French 
seeming to consider Pécheur d’Islande 
(1886) and Mon frére Yves (1892) as 
his best two works. Loti is only sec- 
ondarily a dramatist. His first play—a 
Huguenot play—was only brought out in 
Paris in 1898. And a propos, being quite 
familiar with our language, he has done 
the English race the honour of translating 
King Lear into French, with the aid of 
a French collaborator. The translation 
is in prose and verv accurately done. It 
is characteristic of his sad nature that he 
should have selected the most woebegone 
offering in our literature. 

But Loti’s instinct is descriptive, not 
dramatic. He lacks the ramming force, 
the impact, the strict hard sense of com- 
pression necessary to get himself with 
great success into the strait-jackets of the 
Paris drama, with all its rigid and pitiless 
rules and regulations. It is true, how- 


ever, that he has devoted a good deal of 












attention to the stage in his latter years. 
He did a Chinese drama, for instance, 
with Judith Gautier, the’ handsome 
daughter of Théophile. And Antoine 
has looked upon him with favour. For 
that matter, he has that knack that all 
French writers seem to possess—the 
knack of somehow being able to write a 
very good play. The reason is that the 
race is naturally dramatic. 

It is with his romances that Pierre Loti 
will live—his exotic romances usually of 
the equatorial lands, and realms of the 
hot eastern suns. His novellettes ex- 
pressed emotions that were new to the 
Parisians. He painted the barbaric life 
as well as the barbaric aspects of Orien- 
tal countries, waters and forests. He 
always did this with a large, tender and 
fluid brush, drenching the scenes well 
with the odorous dews of poetic longings 
—distillations that are the fond nourish- 
ment and inextinguishable pleasure of 
sentimental women the world over. 

To the degree that M. Viaud is a 
woman’s writer, he is not a man’s author. 
Men generally do not care for his books. 
He is too gracile, too feminine, too slen- 
der. He is out of touch with the big, 
harsh brutalities which most men have to 
be acquainted with. And since we have 
spoken the word—is there or is there 
not brutality in Loti’s works? There 
has always been an argument about 
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this, or about the precise nature of his 
brutality. 

Loti certainly does present a brutality 
to the world in his pages. There is a 
great deal of the pitiless, of the hardened, 
of the unheeding. But it is a woman’s 
kind of brutality, not a man’s. It is nega- 
tive rather than positive; negligent 
rather than active. His Madame Chry- 
santhémes and his Madame Prunes, with 
their toyish names, impress one but 
lightly as with life in a boudoir. To hurt 
their feelings or harm their lives would 
seem only something like abusing the ex- 
istence of a butterfly. 

The peculiarity of the frank and un- 
concerned sensuality in Loti’s books—so 
often autobiographic—is, in fact, that he 
never idealises love and he never bru- 
talises it. What makes them generally 
so acceptable, notwithstanding _ their 
tropical unconventionalities and _ their 
free airs of the high seas, is their beauti- 
ful style. He is a true French artist. 
It is his manner, not his matter, which 
entices. He has a rare and irresistible 
charm. Under it and back of it are his 
extremely live sensibilities and an imagi- 
nation that delights to revel in the sensu- 
ously lovely. He has painted over and 
over again glorious aand fragrant uni- 
verses of colour and feeling that nearly 
all of us can only dream of and shall 
never see or experience. 


TWO NEW WHITTIER POEMS 


BY WALTER JERROLD 


Baa HE first of the two fol- 
eo a lowing early and hither- 
‘i re ato unknown poems by 
iT | Sa John Greenleaf Whittier 
MS memsa made its appearance in 
tae the London Literary Ga- 
ga cette on June 19, 1830. 
That journal was then edited by William 
Jordan, an enthusiastic admirer of the 
talents of the well-nigh forgotten Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon, who as “L. E. L.” en- 
joyed considerable popularity some eighty 
years ago. In presenting the poem Jor- 
dan commented on it thus: 








“We do not often admit personal trib- 
utes into our columns; but the poetical 
beauties of this composition, and its 
gratifying character, as confirming, from 
another hemisphere, the fame attached 
to the writings of L. E. L., our long- 
valued and especial favourite in this 
country, have induced us to give it inser- 
tion. The author is described to us, in 
a letter from Philadelphia, to be a 
‘young American poet-editor of great 
promise’ in the United States; and these 
lines afford high proof of talent.” 

That “young American poet-editor” 
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has taken his place among the most sig- 
nificant singers of his time—as far as the 
generality of readers is concerned the 
author of The Improvatrice is forgotten. 





TO THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
IMPROVATRICE” 

I know thee not, high Spirit! but the sym- 
pathy of thought 

Hath often to my hour of dreams thy living 
presence brought; 

And I feel that I 
fondness of a brother, 

As the sainted ones of Paradise bear love for 


could love thee with the 


one another. 


For I know thy spirit hath been poured full 
freely in thy song, 

Where feeling hath been prodigal, and pas- 

hath been strong— 

That the secrets of thy bosom are burning on 


sion 


thy lyre, 
In the nature of thy worshipping, a ministry 
of fire. 


Young priestess at a holy shrine, I scarce can 
deem that years 

So few and beautiful as thine are registered 
in tears— 

That the gift of thy affections hath gone abroad 
in vain— 

A rose-leaf on the 
wreath on the main. 


autumn wind—a foam- 


Yet blended with thy beautiful and intellectual 
lays, 

I read a mournful consciousness of cold and 
evil days; 

Of the weariness existence feels when its sun- 
light has gone down, 

And from the autumn of the heart the flowers 
of Hope are strewn. 


Of the coldness of the hollow world, its van- 
ities that pass 

Like tinges from the sunset, or night-gems 
from the grass— 

Its mocking and unmeaning praise, the flat- 
terer’s fatal art— 

Flowers madly to the bosom clasped, with 
serpents at their heart! 


And oh! if things like these have been the 
chasteners of thy years, 

How hath thy woman’s spirit known the bitfer- 
ness of tears! 
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How have thy girlhood’s visions—the warm, 
wild thought of youth, 

Folded their sunny pinions and darkened into 
truth! 


O wearily, most wearily, unto the child of song, 

The heavy tide of being rolls, a sunless wave, 
along— 

When the promise of existence fades before 
the time of noon, 

And the evening of the soul comes on, un- 
blest by star or moon! 


God help thee in thy weary way! and if the 
silver tone 

Of Fame hath music for an ear so chastened as 
thine own, 

Thou hast it from another clime, where heart 
and mind are free, 


where the brave and beautiful have 


And 


bowed themselves to thee. 


And one whose home hath been among the 
mountains of the North, 

Where the cataract mocks the earthquake, and 
the giant streams come forth; 

Where spirits in their robes of flame dance 
o’er the cold blue sky, 

And to the many-voiced storm the eagle makes 
reply! 


A worshipper before the shrine at which thy 
spirit bendeth, 

While on its pure and natural gifts the holy 
flame descendeth, 

Hath poured his tribute on his ear, as he would 
praise a star 

Whose beams had wandered down to him 
from their blue home and far. 


Lady! amidst the clarion-note of well-deserved 
fame, 

It were, perhaps, but vain to hope this feeble 
lay might claim 

A portion of thy fair regard, or win a thought 
of thine 

To linger on a gift so frail and dissonant as 
mine. 

But onward in thy skyward path—a thousand 
eyes shall turn 

To where, like heaven’s unwasting stars, thy 
gifts of spirit burn— 

A thousand hearts shall wildly thrill where’er 
thy lays are known, 

And stately manhood blend its praise with 
woman’s gentler tone. 








Farewell! the hand that traces this may perish 
e’er life’s noon, 

And the spirit that hath guided it may be for- 
got as soon— 

Forgotten with its lofty hopes—the fevered 
dream of mind— < 

Unnoted, stealing to the dead without a name 


behind. 


But thou upon the human heart, in characters 
of flame, 

And on the heaven of intellect, hast registered 
thy name; 

The gifted ones of fallen earth shall worship 
at thy shrine, 

And sainted spirits joy to hold companionship 
with thine. 

J. GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, 8th of 1st Month, 
1830. 


The poet was unduly modest in con- 
templating his own fame, and overcon- 
fident in predicting that of the lady whom 
he addressed. How it was that the sec- 
ond and stronger of these two trouvailles 
reached England there is now no means 
of ascertaining. It was written a couple 
of months earlier than the personal trib- 
ute, but made its appearance a few 
months later in the pages of the Literary 
Souvenir for the year 1831. 


THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT 


BY J. G. WHITTIER 

An Indian girl, and the last of the Red 
Indians, or Boeothicks, recently died at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. Her tribe, the aborig- 
ines of Newfoundland, never held intercourse 
with any other tribe, or with the Europeans 
around them. 


The moons of autumn wax and wane:—the 
hollow sound’ of floods 

Is borne upon the mournful wind; and broadly 
on the woods 

The changes of the changeful leaves—those 
painted flowers of frost 

Before the round and yellow sun, how beauti- 
ful, are tossed! 

The morning breaketh with the same broad 
pencilling of sky, 

And blushes through its golden clouds, as the 
great sun goes by; 

And evening lingers in the west, more beauti- 
ful than dreams 
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That whisper of the Spirit Land—its wilder- 
ness and streams! 

A little time—another moon—the forests will 
be sad; 

The streams will mourn the pleasant light that 
made their journey glad; 

The moon will faintly lighten up, the sunlight 
glisten cold, 

And wane into the western sky, without its 
autumn gold: 

And yet I weep not for the sign of Desola- 
tion near, 

The ruin of my hunter race may only ask a 
tear: 
The wailing streams will 
naked trees put on 
The beauty of their summer-green, beneath 
the summer sun; 

The morning clouds will yet again their crim- 
son draperies fold, 

The star of sunset smile once more, a diamond 
set in gold! 

But never for the forest path, or for the 

breath 

The mighty of our race shall leave the Hunt- 

ing-ground of Death. 


laugh again,—the 


mountain’s 


I know the tale my fathers told—the legend of 
our fame— 

The glory of our spotless race, before the 
“Pale Ones”’ 

When, asking fellowship with none, by turns 
the foe of all, 

With Ocean rearing up around its dark, eternal 
wall, 

Companionless and terrible, our warriors stood 
alone, 

And from the Big Lakes to the sea, the green 
earth was their own. 


came; 


Where are they now? Around the changed 
and stranger-peopled isle 

A thousand graves are 
mournful autumn’s smile; 

The bow of strength is buried with the calumet 
and spear, 

And the spent arrow slumbereth, forgetful 
of the deer; 

The last canoe is rotting by the lake it glided 
o’er, 

When dark-eyed maidens sweetly sang its wel- 
come from the shore: 

The footprints of the Hunter-race from all 
the hills are gone,— 

Their offering to the Spirit Land hath left 
the altar stone; 


strewn beneath the 
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The ashes of the Council-fire have no abiding 
token, 

The song of War hath died away—the Pow- 
wah’s charm is broken ;— 

The startled war-whoop cometh not upon the 
startled air,— 

The ancient woods are vanishing—the “Pale 
Ones” gather there! , 

And who is left to mourn for this? A soli- 
tary one, 

Whose life is waning unto death, like yonder 
sinking sun! 

A broken reed—a blighted flower—that linger- 
eth still behind, 


THE TRIUMPH 


BY JOSEPH 


aE being dead yet speak- 
meth.” Never were these 
Swords better exempli- 
Bfied than in the case of 
SWhistler. It is true 
: # that but nine short years 
ios <. Shave passed since his 
death, yet in these nine years great 
things have happened to the memory of 
the artist whom Sir. E. J. Poynter in- 
sulted by calling “the Idle Apprentice,” 
after his death at an Academy banquet ; 
though Whistler’s greatness as an artist 
was acknowledged before the close of his 
life he lived long enough to know that 
his place was among the great. His em- 
inence among artists is now assured, as 
almost all his most important canvases 
have been secured by the most important 
galleries of the world. His few great 
pictures still in private collections would 
at once be acquired by other great gal- 
leries if they could be acquired. And 
nothing counts more for the fame of an 
artist than to live, hung in a great col- 
lection, with the great works of all ages 
and all lands. 
In portraiture, in his nocturnes and 
marines, he is the modern master. 
In etching he is the supreme artist of 
all time and his supremacy is universally 
acknowledged. 


Mr. Pennell is joint author with Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell of the Authorised Life of 
Whistler —Enpitor or THE BooKMAN. 
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To mourn its faded sisterhood, and wrestle 
with the wind. 

Lo! from the Spirit Land I hear the music of 
the blest; 

The holy faces of the loved are beaming from 
the west; 

A Voice is on the autumnal wind—it calleth 
me away! 

Ere the cheek hath lost its freshness, and the 
raven tress is grey— 

Ere the weight of years hath bowed me, or 
the sunny eye is dim, 

The Father of my People is calling me to him! 


Haverhill, Massachusetts, November, 1829. 


OF WHISTLER 
PENNELL 


His pastels and water colours and 
lithographs are among the triumphs of 
the art of our day. 

His works thus cover nearly every 
phase of the graphic arts, but as he him- 
self has said, “the man who can’t paint 
everything can’t paint anything.” 

In literature—for he was no mere 
painter—‘The Ten O’clock” and “The 
Gentle Art” are classics that, founded on 
the rock of tradition, will endure forever. 

By his personality and his wit he will 
live with Drs, Cellini and Johnson. 

But this is not all. 

His theories are accepted by those who 
never knew he propounded them, as well 
as by those who have always known he 
was right when he uttered them. 

His sayings—and the things he never 
could have said—are the stock-in-trade 
of the journalist and the author, now 
they have ceased reviling him—reviling 
the very things they now quote and 
praise. 

His pictures, which for years he could 
not sell, are found in reproductions in 
every home and on endless postcards. 

His etchings and lithographs are the 
base of every collection—and their pos- 
session the ambition of every collector. 

Surrounding, and growing amid, these 
facts are the strangest fictions, for to the 
world he was a man of mystery, and 
from this mystery fantastic tales are be- 
ing woven, 
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Though he is no longer with us, his 
spirit broods over the world, and, as in 
his life, everything that happens in the 
world of art, almost, revolves around his 
work and his word, and he, as always, 
is the subject of controversy, quotation, 
contention and appreciation in the strug- 
gle for the right, and to carry on tradi- 
tion, which, as he said, carries everything 
onward, 

* * 

The tributes to his memory in writing 
are endless and increase year by year. 
To most men a biography is the end of a 
life, the pigeonholing of a personage. 
Whistler has been the inspiration of a 
whole library of literature, and what 
passes for it. From the point of view 
of THe Bookman, this literary tribute 
to his memory is astounding—and there- 
fore worth discussing—and it has, save 
by us in The Life, scarcely been referred 
to. In the nine years between sixteen 


* * *x 


and twenty complete books about him 
have been published. 

Within a short time after his death the 
first volume appeared—The Art of James 


McNeill Whistler, by Messrs. Way and 
Dennis, who say their book was prepared 
before his death with the intention of 
submitting it to him. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, they did not do so, for Mr. 
Way had broken with Whistler, and Mr. 
Dennis, I do not think, had ever met him. 
Still another chapter of The Gentle Art 
was lost to the world because he was 
not consulted, but the book was interest- 
ing, especially the part about lithography, 
and it went through several editions. 
Then came the “quick and ready” Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes, with Whistler as I 
Knew Him, though no one I ever met 
could recognise Mr. Menpes’s portrait. 
This volume was saved by its illustra- 
tions, and it is extraordinary that it—in 
the large paper edition—was a failure, 
for it contained an original etching, “The 
Menpes Children,” by Whistler; but the 
text still lingers in my memory, as does 
much of the Menpes’s family writing—a 
strange thing, but their own. An inun- 
dation followed. Mrs. Arthur Bell got 
out a volume, though I believe in this, 
or perhaps another form, it had been re- 
ferred to Whistler shortly before his 
death, and he had objected to it. Then— 
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I cannot give the order, I haven’t the 
books by me—a volume in German by 
Prof. Dr. Hans W. Singer was issued 
and was later done into English. The 
feature of this was that the author had 
neither seen the artist nor many of his 
paintings. He explains that he came to 
England for the purpose and was re- 
ceived, he says, by the sound of whistling 
behind a safely locked door. But Dr. 
Singer’s study of the etchings and litho- 
graphs is of value. 

A Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary ap- 
peared in America with a very brief life, 
a very long appreciation, and the first 
attempt at a catalogue of Whistler’s 
paintings, but as she, too, had never seen 
most of them, it was not strange that she 
made an almost incredible mess, and so 
proved herself most amusing without 
meaning to. Mr. Arthur Jerome Eddy 
told of many things, but the best were his 
Recollections of the times he posed for 
the painter and became known in his 
native town of Chicago as “the man 
Whistler painted.” 

Bernhard Sickert did a little book 
mostly about Whistler’s art, and he had 
something interesting and valuable to 
say. He made a better list than Miss 
Cary of the works, but Sickert is an ar- 
tist. His brother Walter has been threat- 
ening a book on Whistler for years. 

Otto Bacher wrote from knowledge; 
he was there, With Whistler in Venice. 
This book contained, in the first edition, 
some most extraordinary letters, and 
Miss Philip—Whistler’s executrix—hav- 
ing eventually seen them, suppressed the 
volume. It was never issued, I think, in 
England. She also descended upon Mr. 
Haldane MacFall who, during the Lon- 
don Whistler Memorial Exhibition, 1905, 
rushed in and out with Whistler, Butter- 
fy, Wasp, Wit, embellished with Butter- 
flies which he caught—as he should not 
—and Miss Philip suppressed him too. 
An amusing fact about this work was 
that. the first editions were dedicated to 
Mrs. Pennell and myself, but as the Com- 
mittee of the Whistler Memorial Exhi- 
bition felt sure that entanglements would 
be inevitable with Miss Philip, they re- 
fused to place it on sale in the Show, so 
the author removed the dedication to us 
from later editions ; one of the most comi- 
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cal performances I ever encountered. A 
series of suppressions seized on Miss 
Philip. She stopped a circular which 
contained a butterfly—Whistler’s butter- 
flies being copyright; she went for the 
Catalogue of the London Memorial Ex- 
hibition, which did not contain any then 
—though some were put in afterward; 
she suppressed a Mr. Gallatin; and she 
tried to injunct, seize, and prevent the 
publication of the Authorised Life, 
dragged us into the Court of Chancery, 
and succeeded in proving legally that we 
were authorised to write the Life of 
W histler—at considerable cost to herself. 
This book, which has gone through a 
number of editions, and is being trans- 
lated, has proved a mine of information 
to hacks and thieves. It is incredible 
that the new law of copyright, in both 
England and America, is so imperfect 
that two whole volumes have been made 
out of our Life already, and the authors 
—or thieves—have been praised for their 
liscoveries—discoveries they made in 
our volumes and printed with scarce the 
change of a word—and no acknowledg- 
ment. 

M. Théodore Duret, an intimate friend 
before we knew Whistler, and an inti- 
mate friend till his death, wrote an ad- 
mirable essay in French, J histler, 
L’homme et Son Ceuvre, which is now 
out of print. 

Mr. Way has just issued a volume of 
Memories, notable for two things. His 
account is most complete of Whistler as 
a lithographer—for Mr. Way printed al- 
most all of Whistler’s lithographs, and 
his book is, therefore, authoritative—and 
for the reproductions, for the first time, 
of many most interesting notes and 
sketches. There are several other vol- 
umes, some of which I cannot recall— 
many of them are in the bibliography 
signed “Don C. Seitz,” the contents of 
which strangely resemble the work of a 
vanished Mr. Shallard, who was at work 
on the same subject, sent round prospec- 
tuses and specimen pages, and then dis- 
appeared. 

There are also a large number of 
books, either more or less devoted to the 
artist and his work, or containing essays 
by writers, from Duret—whose Critique 
D’ Avant Garde was the first serious 
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study—to Wedmore, who, at last, has 
swallowed himself in his endeavour to 
be on the right side. Then there are 
George Moore, Meier Graefe, Zola, Hol- 
man Hunt, and, last of all, the author of 
Footprints of Famous Americans in 
Paris, whose article on Whistler when 
it was submitted to me was the veriest 
trash I ever read, 

“Golly, what a crew,” as Whistler 
would have said. There are some fifty 
of them, at least, and as for magazine 
and newspaper articles, I have collected 
more than fifty folio volumes since his 
death. I advised the Board of Education 
in England to do this for the South Ken- 
sington Art Library, but they did not cut 
the necessary knot of red tape in time, 
and they could not untangle it, any more 
than the British Museum Print Room 
could continue to buy his prints. After 
purchasing—this was done by Sir Sidney 
Colvin’s predecessor—more than one 
hundred of them, Colvin discovered that 
the works of living artists could not be 
bought, and this discovery has cost the 
British nation the loss of endless treas- 
ures forever, as well as endless and un- 
necessary expense in the future. 

Whistler’s work, too, has been the 
sport of cataloguers, beginning in the 
early seventies with Ralph Thomas’s cata- 
logue of his etchings. Then Wedmore, 
“refreshed with money,” as he says, blun- 
dered in and produced the worst cata- 
logue I can conceive of—and he even had 
some help from the artist, he says. It 
went through two editions, and was ex- 
posed in “A Supplement,” by “An Ama- 
teur,” who corrected the most obvious 
blunders and filled in the most glaring 
omissions. Wedmore, however, is still 
used by people who don’t know better, 
ani s:ill puffed and praised by its author. 

Mr. Howard Mansfield, after years of 
work, prepared a complete catalogue for 
the Caxton Club of Chicago, which 
would have been almost perfect, had he 
not fallen into a slough of states and 
proofs. Mr, E. G, Kennedy, soon after, 
got out a huge monument in four folio 
volumes for the Grolier Club, which is a 
most unfortunate example of misdirected 
energy. The plates which had been de- 


scribed, no matter how badly or con- 
fusedly, are not described finally, or even 
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SET,” 


“DOUZE EAUX FORTES,” 
WAS THE LEAST PROFITABLE FINANCIALLY OF ALL WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS, WHEREAS 
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KNOWN AS THE “FRENCH 


THE “VENICE ETCHINGS” WERE THE MOST PROFITABLE, DONE IN 1858, “DOUZE EAUX FORTES”’ 
WAS SOLD BY WHISTLER FOR TWO GUINEAS A SET OF TWELVE, THIRTEEN WITH THE COVER. 


at all, only referred to by numbers, and 
it requires a library—very inaccessible— 
of other catalogues to use it; the feature 
of this catalogue is the reproduction of 
nearly all the plates. Mr. Freer, the 
great American collector and admirer of 
Whistler, did everything he could—to in- 
terfere with its completion or complete- 
ness. But the worst thing is the arrange- 
ment and make up of the book, which 
would have horrified Whistler, and it is 
further disfigured by an essay by an 
American journalist, whose name and 
knowledge add nothing but avoirdupois 
to the volume. Since Whistler’s death, 
Mr. Way has brought out a final edition 
of his Catalogue of Lithographs, though 
he acknowledges there are more prints to 
be added. The etchings have been re- 
peatedly noticed and catalogued in the 
Keppel Booklets, a series which has cir- 
culated as many as fifty thousand copies 
of some of the volumes. Mr. Keppel, 
too, wrote a pamphlet, “One Day with 
Whistler,” which the subject I fear—had 


he seen it—would scarcely have delighted 
in—though he was delighted with Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard’s Journey, Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of Eminent Artists, 
roaring over it—though I believe the 
book and its author are taken very seri- 
ously in the United States. 

The fullest general catalogue of Whis- 
tlers was that of the Memorial Exhibi- 
tion of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters and Gravers, Lon- 
don, 1905. I wrote this—with Mrs. Pen- 
nell. It was badly copied at the Paris 
Memorial Exhibition, worse by the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, and 
comically by Mr. Canfield—without even 
measurements of the works being given. 
Not even those great and good etchers 
Messrs, Brangwyn, Strang, Cameron, 
Haig and Bone, put together, can equal 
this list of catalogues—but they have 
each, I imagine, made more plates. 

There are also Portfolios of his Litho- 
graphs, Soupil’s Notes and several vol- 
umes of reproductions of his paintings. 
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There is one most important side of 
the man’s life for which the world 
waits: his letters. When Miss Philip 
brought suit against us and endeavoured 
to get out an injunction to prevent our 
issuing the Authorised Life, and failed, 
she swore that Whistler asked her to edit 
his letters, and that she was to take her 
time about it—that at any rate she has 
done—but even to this day there are 
large collections she has never taken the 
trouble to look at—at least one collec- 
tion, of the greatest value, has been lost 
or destroyed—and others are sold and 
scattered. I have no idea what material 
she has, but I know much that she has 
not and some of these have been offered 
for her inspection, and without several 
collections which she has never seen she 
cannot do the work properly. Yet others 
are—by the law of copyright and her en 
forcing of it—prevented from doing that 
which they are only too ready and willing 
to do, and cannot, and she will not. A 
properly edited collection of Whistler’s 
letters would be one of the most remark- 
able books of modern times. 

Miss Philip also possesses, or did pos- 
sess, Whistler's attempt at autobiography 
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—only a few chapters of which I believe 
were written. Had he taken the time 
and trouble to write it all, a new Cellini 
—but a Whistler—would have resulted. 
These chapters were written, read to Mr. 
Heinemann, and the scheme given up be- 
fore Whistler asked us to write his life. 

This triumph, however—this literary 
triumph—has not meant only a pean of 
praise. The world-wide success of the 
man and the artist has awakened a new 
class of enemies and detractors for 
Whistler. 

Pupils have turned into traitors, or 
others have endeavoured to prove them 
the creators, the inventors. 

Some few writers have always been 
consistent, and it is better to hate 
wrongly and honestly, even if ignorantly, 
than to swallow yourself, simply to be on 
the correct, or what you think, the cor- 
rect, side. More writers have simply 
tried to be in the movement, and so 
praised because they thought they ought 
to, and usually praised the wrong thing. 
I, myself, have, over and over, been ac- 
cused of praising everything by Whistler, 
when, over and over, I have condemned 
things both in the man and his work I 








did not like—because I did not believe in 
the way he was painting or acting. But 
I did it to his face, never behind his back, 
and this is, possibly, one reason why I 
never had a quarrel with him, though we 
had endless fights. It is also said I got 
on with him because I was American; 
possibly this is true also, for we were 
both of that almost extinct race, Ameri- 
can Americans, though his southern and 
my northern unreconstructed beliefs 
found much to differ in. But, at any 
rate, I tried to be true to the man and to 
fight with and for him—in exhibitions— 
in life—in the Press—and I mean to be 
true to his memory. I know perfectly 
well I had something to do with his tri- 
umph, and I glory in that—his triumph 
was the triumph of art, and it was a 
great and noble thing to have the chance 
to work for that, which was working for 
him. A man more devoted to the highest 
perfection he could attain never lived. 
To achieve this, he took incredible and 
endless pains, and he was a genius, 
whether taking pains makes one or no. 
The world of art has acknowledged his 
greatness by three great Memorial Ex- 
hibitions—a tribute no modern has re- 
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ceived—in America, France and Eng- 
land, though English and American off- 
cial art had nothing to do with them. 
There have since been small but very in- 
teresting exhibitions of his work in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; Buf- 
falo Art Gallery, National Museum, 
Washington, and the State Gallery, Lon- 
don. The public—which he cared noth- 
ing for—has, tamely, blindly accepted 
him everywhere. 

Interesting also, but a reason of en- 
mity now, is his financial success on 
every side. Seeing this, dealers—a few 
of them—and critics—many of them— 
are doing everything possible to boom 
their protégés to send up the financial 
value of men who have yet a national, 
to say nothing of an international, repu- 
tation to make. It may, in this day of 
best-sellers and biggest prices, be worth 
while for a moment to recall the sums 
Whistler received during his lifetime for 
his etchings and lithographs, and com- 
pare them with the sums received for the 
work of budding genius—in some cases 
there is no sign of the bud and never will 
be. 

Whistler’s “Douze Eaux Fortes” was 
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sold by him for two guineas (or fifty 
francs) a set of twelve, thirteen with the 
cover. The “Sixteen Thames Etchings” 
for twelve guineas. 

The “Venice Etchings,” first set of 
twelve, sold for fifty guineas, about four 
each—and it was years before the Fine 
Art Society got rid of them, and they 
never issued another set for him, and 
went back to the London plates, the 
‘Thames Set,” the sixteen which they 
sold for from one to two guineas each 
for years after. The “Second Venice 
Set” contained twenty-six proofs, and he 
could only get for these twenty-six, fifty 
guineas—the same price as for the 
twelve, and only about one-third the 
number of sets was printed. He never 
could get any one to publish for him 
after this, though he made serieses of 
etchings in France (two), Belgium and 
Holland. 

For single etchings, proofs, he got 
from two guineas to fifteen, at the close 
of his life; for his lithographs, from two 
to five guineas. Now etchers one knows 
nothing about, as Whistler plates are 
bringing enormous prices, want the same 
prices people pay for his work to-day be- 
cause they cannot get it otherwise. Deal- 
ers run up the others and buy them in, 
in the hope of a demand made by them- 
selves. There is a slight difference—but 
the world don’t see it. 

Whistler never worked 
but his art. He believed in 


for anything 
that, and 
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knew it would be believed in—as it now 
is, But no portrait painter ever painted 
sO many portraits and yet had so few 
commissions—and this is true of all his 
work—but a few did believe in him, and 
they were enough. He knew it was fatal 
to be popular, and he spurned popularity, 
though he made those he wished look at 
his things. To have believed in him al- 
ways was our good fortune, and it was 
an opportunity which has come to no one 
since Boswell to be asked to write such 
a man’s life, to be asked by him to write 
the life of the greatest artist of modern 
times and our greatest friend. We have 
written as strongly as we could and we 
have nothing to take back—we have told 
the truth as we know it, and we stand by 
it. We shall never again see a man in 
whom we can believe with all our mights 
and with all our hearts and with all our 
souls. We know that Whistler was the 
greatest artist of modern times, and the 
most interesting man of our time. We 
have made the world see this, and we 
have hastened his coming into his own. 
But without us or any writers, by his 
work alone he would have been acknowl- 
edged the great man he is. We have had 
the chance to show it—the chance of our 
lives—and we are proud of it. We have 
done our best. But we shall never have 
such a chance again, and we know his 
fame is too secure for any to prevail 
against it. He has triumphed. 





INFIRMITY OF PURPOSE IN THE 
DRAMA 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 
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ANY modern plays 
H which set forth interest- 
Hing subject-matter and 
H#contain several admir- 
mable scenes fail of their 
= totality of artistic effect 
mag because of an apparent 
infirmity in the author’s purpose. Un- 
less the writer knows at every moment 
precisely what sort of effect he desires 
to produce, and can communicate by con- 
tagion a clear sense of this precision of 





purpose, he will muddle the auditor's 
mind in its endeavour to follow him, - If, 
in the course of a single composition, he 
mixes up his types, his moods, his styles, 
in a discordant manner, he will disperse 
the attention of the auditor and perplex 
the latter’s faculty for unperturbed en- 
joyment. It is true, of course, that the 
modern playwright need not always be 
actuated by a single aim—his play, per- 
haps, will be all the better if he is not— 
but there should always be apparent in 














MODEL’’—ACT IV. 


“The French novelist discovers that the model is his own long-lost daughter, and confesses with compunctio 
and repentance that the hero’s moral stand was right. 








“THE PERP ED HUSBAND’’—ACT II 


“Mr. Pelling affects to accept the Master’s teachings, and introduces still another woman into the house 
with the pretended object of converting her to ‘the cause.’ This roseate you girl is an z 
sentimentalist.” 
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his purpose what may be called a har- 
mony of aims. But very few of the plays 
that get themselves produced are har 
monious from the outset to the end. 
Nearly all of them obtrude some jarring 
note, some discord in the pattern. The 
reason for this may be undoubtedly re- 
ferred to an infirmity in the author’s 
faculty of attention on the business in 
hand. The hardest task on earth is to fix 
one’s mind on anything and hold it fixed; 
and perhaps ougm playwrights should be 
pardoned, therefore, for a little wavering. 

This infirmity of purpose may show 
itself in any of three ways :—first, in a 
mixture of types; second, in a mixture 
of moods; or third, in a mixture of styles. 
These three defects we may discuss in 
order. 

\ playwright should always know 
pretty definitely whether he means to 
write a farce, a comedy, a melodrama, 
or a tragedy. Furthermore, he should 
communicate his purpose early to the 
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audience, and should cling to it through- 
out the traffic of the stage. This asser- 
tion is not offered a priori, as an aca- 
demic axiom; but it is derivable from a 
study of the practice of the surest artists. 
The entire tone of a dramatic composi- 
tion must result from the author’s sense 
of the type of task that he is dealing with ; 
and unless this sense be definite, the tone 
will be disrupted into discords. It is, of 
course, possible, and desirable, to effect 
certain combinations of types in the 
course of a single composition; but the 
number of possible combinations is 
limited. It is, for instance, natural for 
farce to stiffen into melodrama, since in 
both of these types the plot controls the 
characters ; but it is not natural for farce 
to mellow into emotion or deepen into 
tragedy. Comedy can quite naturally 
flower into the poetry of sentiment, but it 
cannot attain the thrill of melodrama 
without sacrificing the autonomy of its 
characters, Tragedy will not mix with 





“THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE’ —ACT I 
‘A pretty young woman is engaged to help the aging wife in the daily duties of the¢ yusehold; and this 
penniless adventuress contrives to make the merchant fall in ve with her.”’ 












farce, though it may accentuate itself 
with comedy ; and it disrobes itself of all 
its sacred vestments when it descends to 
melodrama, As principles, these abstract 
statements (and other corollaries of them 
which we need not take the time to anal- 
yse) seem sufficiently self-evident; and 
yet the critic often finds them violated 
by our playwrights, and always to the 
detriment of the artistic fabric. To in- 
stance an example among very recent 
plays, the author of The Ne'er-Do-Well 
seems never to have determined whether 
he meant to make a melodrama or a 
comedy; and the auditor’s impression 
suffers some befuddlement because of 
this infirmity of purpose. How different 
is the impression that one gains from 
such a masterpiece, for instance, as The 
Thunderbolt! In this piece it is the au- 
thor’s purpose to write a satirical comedy 
that shall deepen into serious drama. 
This twofold purpose is made evident 
at the very moment when the curtain 
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rises and is maintained with unfaltering 
firmness to the end. Comedy, melodrama, 
farce, and even tragedy, are com- 
mingled in this masterly composition : but 
they are commingled harmoniously, and 
there is never any discord in the pattern. 
The piece is a model of firm purpose and 
a monument of fixed attention on the 
task in hand. 

It is much more difficult to determine 
to what extent an author may success- 
fully attempt a mixture of moods; for 
this problem—unlike the problem of a 
mixture of types—is not based upon an 
abstract logic, but solely on the author’s 
sense of the degree to which he may de- 
pend upon his audience to follow him. 
Since the normal audience has differed in 
different ages of the drama, we may best 
appreciate this problem if we look upon 
it in historical review. 

The ancients very simply solved the 
problem of a mixture of moods by dodg- 
ing it entirely. The Greeks were (at 
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and is refused admittance by the day-clerk.” 
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dinner-party at his own house, the husband publicly accuses his wife of illicit re 
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“READY MONEY.’’—ACT II. 


| his friends immediately tumble over one another in the endeavour to invest all their available fund 
Stephen’s mining stock before the price advances.’ 

















any chosen moment) a single-mooded 
people; and the Romans, who emulated 
them, were assiduous to imitate their 
singleness of mood. In the ancient drama 
we note always a sharp and clear dis- 
tinction between the serious and the 
comic, with no admission of a possible 
commingling of the two. Any ancient 
play strikes at the very outset the note 
of that sole mood in which it is conceived, 
and thereafter concerns itself singly with 
the broadening and deepening of this in- 
variable mood. If we are given the first 
few speeches of an Attic tragedy or a 
Roman comedy, we shall perceive at once 
what may be called the humour of the 
entire play. The ancients seem to have 
felt one way at one time and another at 
another; but the art that they have left 
us affords no indication that they allowed 
themselves to feel two different ways at 
once, 

But this latter complexity of mood 
seems to have become the dominant and 
definitive feature of the medizval mind. 
The contrast may be observed at a glance 
if we compare the architecture of the 
Greeks with the architecture of the 
Goths. Any Greek temple exhibits the 
serene unfolding of a single mood; but 
any Gothic cathedral exhibits an anthi- 
thetic unfolding of a dual mood, at the 
same time solemn and hilarious. Gar- 
goyles grin at placid saints on the facades 
of Gothic churches; and sanctity looks 
back on blasphemy with no dismay, It 
was this sharp antithesis of mood that 
Calderon and Shakespeare, who were 
writing for auditors of medieval mind, 
strove to attain in the glorious age of 
Spanish, and the spacious age of English, 
drama. Even in a solemnly religious 
play, like The Devotion of the Cross, 
Calderon carries on the action by the aid 
of a gracioso, or clown; and the Eliza- 
bethan habit of commingling the funny 
and the grim is too familiar to require 
comment, 

When, at last, in 1830 (owing to a 
curious concatenation of historic circum- 
stances) the future destiny of the dra- 


matic art was placed for the moment in ° 


the hands of Victor Hugo, this giant had 
before him, on the one hand, the exam- 
ple of Corneille and Racine, who had 
imitated the ancients in- their singleness 
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of mood, and, on the other hand, the ex- 
ample of Shakespeare, who had agreed 
with the medizval desire for a comming- 
ling of contrasted moods. In the Preface 
to Cromwell, Hugo cast his lot with 
Shakespeare; and thereafter, in his 
preachment and his practice, he pleaded 
for a representation of that vast and 
meaningful antithesis between the gro- 
tesque and the sublime which he regarded 
as the greatest mood of drama. 

But the problem has become more deli- 
cate since the days of Victor Hugo. If 
the note of ancient life was singleness of 
mood, and the note of medizval life was 
a contrast of two moods, the note of our 
modern life has become an intricacy of 
many moods. Our existence is the most 
complex that has ever yet emerged in 
the history of mankind; and, quite natu- 
rally and indeed inevitably, our art 
(whose purpose is to represent our life) 
is more complex than that of any earlier 
age. We no longer write plays which 
exhibit either the gradual intensification 
of a single mood or a sharp and vivid 
contrast of two antithetic moods: our 
purpose is, rather, to exhibit a multi- 
plicity of moods, through the medium of 
an artistry that is more intricate than that 
of any former period. 

This imposes on our modern play- 
wrights an extraordinary task of orches- 
tration. They may deal with any num- 
ber and variety of moods, provided that 
they can modulate them into harmony: 
but the very freedom of this orchestra- 
tion makes it the more difficult for them 
to avoid disrupting discords. It would, 
for instance, bea discord if a serious 
love-scene were ever introduced as the 
climax of-a William Collier farce; and © 
the critic must compliment Mr. Collier 
for his astuteness in réfusing to attempt 
such a scene. But this error often shows 
its head in the course of our contempo- 
rary plays. For instance, in Mr. Alfred 
Sutro’s latest. comedy, The Perplexed 
Husband, there is a scene of: serious 
sentiment at the third curtain-fall which 
quite disrupts the mood of playful ban- 
ter in which the composition, for the most 
part, is conceived. 

What moods will mix harmoniously 
and what will not is a question that each 
playwright must determine for himself. 
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Whether or not his play will strike a dis- 
cord must depend upon the temper of his 
audience; and he must therefore be very 
sure, before attempting an airy shift from 
one mood to another, that his audience 
will follow him without effort. Our 
storehouses are packed with the scenery 
of plays which have failed merely be- 
cause of an impossible or injudicious 
mixture of moods, In this regard, there- 
fore, it behooves our playwrights to at- 
tack their tasks with an artistic purpose 
that shall remain unfalteringly firm. 

A more obvious error is a mixture of 
styles during the course of a single com- 
position. Having hit a certain key of 
writing at the outset of his dialogue, 
the author should maintain this to the 
end. An instance of the violation of this 
principle which will be readily remem- 
bered occurred in the course of Mr. 
James Forbes’s interesting study of The 
Chorus Lady. The first two acts of that 


diverting drama were written in a delec- 
table slang; but the curtain-fall of the 
third act (at which the innocent heroine 
was discovered at midnight in the vil- 


lain’s rooms) was written in the conven- 
tional rhetoric of melodrama. Slang and 
rhetoric will not associate on friendly 
terms; and a play that is written in two 
styles will not produce upon the auditor 
an impression of happiness and peace. 
Stevenson, in several letters written dur- 
ing the composition of The Beach of 
Falesd, has commented on the difficulty 
of clinging to a certain tone of style and 
never writing off the key; and this diffi- 
culty may be regarded as one of the 
surest tests of a playwright’s firmness of 
purpose. 

The main defect of most of the plays 
that were presented in New York during 
the preliminary weeks of the current sea- 
son was that they exhibited some dis- 
cord—a discord either of types, or of 
moods, or of styles. It may therefore 
be profitable if we examine these plays 
mainly in reference to the principles that 
we have just discussed, 

A discommoding sense of a general in- 
firmity of purpose is dif- 
fused by The Model,— 
the latest play to be ex- 
hibited, but apparently 
by no means the latest to be written, by 
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Mr. Augustus Thomas. The piece dis- 
plays internal evidence of having been 
written many years ago, though doubt- 
less it has been refurbished for the oc- 
casion of its coming out; and indeed Mr. 
Thomas is reported to have said last 
April in Chicago, when the play was tried 
there unsuccessfully, that he had written 
it before The Witching Hour. 

In The Model the author’s purpose is 
apparently didactic; but it is difficult to 
determine precisely what it is he means 
to teach. He clothes an old and ordinary 
story with many conversations about this 
and that; but these desultory preach- 
ments have little logical reference to each 
other and seem devoid of the desirable 
relation to a central theme. Each of the 
conversations is about something ; but the 
play as a whole is about nothing. And in 
the conversations themselves there is a 
commonplaceness and conventionality of 
subject-matter that sets the play at least 
a decade behind the times. Surely at 
this present date it is no longer neces- 
sary to explain to New York audiences 
the obvious distinction between the naked 
and the nude in art, or to announce as a 
discovery that purity is something dif- 
ferent from prudery. Furthermore, the 
general tone of the drama is sentimental 
and untrue. No American painter ever 
thought or felt or talked or acted like 
the maundering hero of Mr. Thomas’s 
play; for if he had, he would have been 
unable to paint pictures. And the family 
of the rich but crude collector of paint- 
ings is even less educated and intelligent 
than such families actually are. Mr. 
Thomas must know this. Why, then, has 
he reverted to an old-fashioned and con- 
ventional misreading of the truth? 

The central story of the play is simple. 
An American painter is in love with his 
model, but is engaged to marry the 
daughter of a rich merchant who col- 
lects pictures. A celebrated French nov- 
elist who is a member of the Institute of 
France [one wonders a little why he 
should be made a member of the Insti- 
tute instead of the Academy] comes to 
America for two purposes,—first, to col- 
lect copy for a book of traveller’s impres- 
sions, and second, to search for his long- 
lost daughter. This French novelist is 
an old friend of the American painter’s. 
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He advises the hero to take hold of the 
two horns of his dilemma by marrying 
the rich girl for the sake of her wealth 
and social power and establishing at the 
same time an illicit amorous relation with 
the model. This the purer-minded hero 
refuses to do. He breaks his engage- 
ment with the rich girl and insists on 
marrying the model against the protests 
of his friend. Whereupon, of course, 
the French novelist discovers that the 
model is his own long-lost daughter, and 
confesses with compunction and repen- 
tance that the hero’s moral stand was 
right. 

This conventional story exhibits only 
one character that has at all the ring of 
reality. The French novelist is drawn 
with verve and vigour; but even this in- 
teresting figure is allowed to talk too 
much and to say a great many undisputed 
things with an emphasis they fail to 
merit. The other people of the play are 
either dull or foolish. The lines are writ- 
ten with suavity and ease; but even the 
grace of Mr. Thomas’s writing cannot, 


in this case, cover up the commonplace- 
ness of their content. 

In The Perplexed Husband, that witty 
writer, Mr. Alfred Sutro, has set out to 


satirise the feminist 
movement that is mak- 
ing so militant a march 
in the England .of to- 
day. Thomas Pelling returns from an 
extended business-trip to discover that 
his simple-minded wife has fallen a vic- 
tim to “advanced” ideas. She has lately 
been to see A Doll's House; and, con- 
sidering herself a second Nora, she has 
made up her mind that she has been liv- 
ing with a strange man throughout her 
married life, and has moved her things 
upstairs. She has welcomed into Mr. 
Pelling’s household, apparently as per- 
manent guests, a Mrs. Dulcie Elstead, 
who has left her husband in order to as- 
sume the leadership of the League for 
Women, and a certain Clarence Wood- 
house, an impecunious wind-bag who 
gives drawing-room lectures on the 
rights (and wrongs) of women, and is 
referred to, by the wives of solid men 
who lend him money, as The Master. 
The sensible sister of the perplexed 
husband advises him to fight fire with 


“The Perplexed 
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fire by seeming to accept The Master’s 
teachings and introducing still another 
woman into the household, with the pre- 
tended object of converting her to “the 
cause.” For this purpose Mr. Pelling 
selects a roseate young girl whom lately 
he has dismissed from his office for in- 
efficiency as a typist. This girl is an 
esthetic sentimentalist. She calls herself 
by the Greek name of Kalleia; she reads 
innumerable poems; and the one great 
yearning of her life is to go to Athens. 
She is not at all the sort of person to be 
interested in the revolutionary aims of 
the League for Women, Mr. Pelling can 
teach her nothing about politics; but she 
undertakes to teach Mr. Pelling many 
things by dragging him around to pic- 
ture-galleries and taking him for frequent 
reverential visits to the Elgin marbles. 

Under this besiegement Mrs. Pelling’s 
one-sided belief in the freedom of the 
individual quite naturally breaks down. 
She becomes violently jealous, in the good 
old-fashioned way. At this juncture in 
the story, the integrity of the author’s 
purpose would seem logically to demand 
that the wife should really have no cause 
for jealousy, But Mr. Sutro, at his third 
curtain-fall, makes the mistake of mix- 
ing his moods. He allows his hero to 
grow afraid that he is getting seriously 
fond of Kalleia, and introduces a scene 
of sentiment which is out of key with 
the satirical intention of the comedy. In 
this scene, Mr. Pelling dodges the danger 
by giving Kalleia enough money to go 
upon her pilgrimage to Athens. 

In the lasc act, which exhibits even 
more emphatically a mixture of moods, 
Kalleia persuades The Master to re- 
nounce his precarious career of parlour- 
lecturing and to set forth with her, in- 
stead, upon a platonic elopement to the 
ruined glory that was Greece. In this 
final act, Woodhouse is handled in the 
key of satire and Kalleia is handled in 
the key of sincere sentiment; and the re- 
sult is a discord of two tones that makes 
it difficult for the auditor to determine 
how to take the scene. 

The trouble with the whole play seems 
to be that the character of Kalleia is out 
of keeping with the mood in which the 
other characters are conceived; but, ex- 
cept for this infirmity of purpose on the 
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author’s part, the comedy is clever. In 
the end, of course, Mrs, Elstead is ban- 
ished from the household and Mrs, Pell- 
ing returns repentant to her husband’s 
arms. The lines are written deftly, and 
there is a pleasing atmosphere of distinc- 
tion in the play and the performance. 

Mr. Charles Klein’s dramatisation of 
Mr. Rex Beach’s novel entitled The 
Ne’er-Do-Weill, is a 
rather inharmonious 
compound of _ slangy 
comedy and moving-pic- 
ture melodrama. There is a certain 
breeziness and briskness in the comic 
passages that makes them seem alive; 
but the scenes designed to thrill the audi- 
ence disclose nothing but the conven- 
tional mechanism of the theatre. 

Kirk Anthony is the shiftless son of 
a millionaire father. The only work that 
he has ever done is to serve as graduate 
coach for his college football team. Hav- 
ing won the culminating game of the sea- 
son, the team breaks training in an all- 
night restaurant in New York; and it is 
here that Kirk is discovered after mid- 


“The Ne’er- 
Do-Well” 


night, in the midst of drunken revelry, 


by his father. The elder Anthony gives 
the hero a stern lecture and departs. 
Subsequently Kirk is drugged with 
“knock-out drops” and smuggled aboard 
a passenger steamship under the name of 
a defaulter who is fleeing from the police 
and has bought the steamship ticket to 
throw his pursuers off the scent. 

This ship is bound for Panama; and 
the hero awakens the next night to dis- 
cover himself (in every sense) at sea. 
He borrows clothes and money from the 
purser and runs up a large bill on board. 
When the ship arrives at Panama he is 
about to be turned over to the police, but 
escapes by claiming the protection of the 
American consul, who, dazzled by his 
name, lends him several hundred dollars, 
which the hero promptly squanders while 
he is waiting for a cablegram from his 
father. 

At last the cablegram arrives. The 
irate old gentleman telegraphs laconically 
that he has no son; and Kirk finds him- 
self dishonoured and disowned. But he 
has fallen under the salutary influence of 
a certain Mrs. Cortlandt, whose husband 
holds an official position in the peninsu- 
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lar; and by her he is persuaded to en- 
deavour earnestly to earn his own living. 
Through her influence he is appointed a 
conductor on the Panama railway; and 
he takes hold of this chance in life with 
such enthusiasm that in three months he 
is promoted to be a division superinten- 
dent. 

Meanwhile, the comparatively elderly 
Mr. Cortlandt has grown acutely jeal- 
ous of his wife’s interest in Kirk; and he 
stimulates his jealous anger by indulging 
in strong drink. In the course of a din- 
ner-party at his own house, he publicly 
accuses his wife of illicit relations with 
the hero and tells the young man that 
since he has her already he may as well 
take her away. The indignant hero 
rushes at the husband with a wild threat 
to kill him; but is restrained and dragged 
away by the other guests. Whereupon 
the sardonic husband retires to the next 
room and shoots himself. 

Kirk is accused of murder and is about 
to be hurried to execution by the das- 
tardly endeavours of an influential Pana- 
manian who hates him, when, in the most 
approved moving-picture manner, his 
father arrives with his steam-yacht, 
comes ashore with a small band of armed 
sailors, and snatches his son away from 
the very hands of the native police. He 
takes the widow along also, that she may 
marry the hero and keep him subse- 
quently out of jail. 

This rather wild story, even in Mr. 
Klein’s arrangement, remains more a 
novel than a play. It cannot be consid- 
ered seriously as a work of dramatic art, 
but it offers numerous elements of en- 
tertainment. The piece was much too 
long when it was first presented; but it 
has since been cut, and should now af- 
ford amusement to the many. 

The Master of the House, which was 
adapted from the German by an unknown 
author who is called, 
upon the programme, 
Edgar James, is a jour- 
nalistic sort of play and 
is rather crudely written; but it exhibits 
an undeniable emotional power and 
should make a strong appeal to audiences 
that are not educated to expect the finest 
niceties of art. 

The story might have been taken from 


“The Master of 
the House” 
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the first pages of our newspapers of any 
of the last half-dozen years. An elderly 
rich merchant who has retired from busi- 
ness grows bored at the even tenor of 
his household, and the even temper of 
his serviceable, unemphatic wife. A 
pretty young woman named Bettina is 
engaged to help the aging wife in the 
daily duties of the household; and this 
penniless adventuress contrives to make 
both the merchant and his son fall in love 
with her. She sets her cap, in the first 
place, for the son; but when the father 
threatens to disinherit the boy unless he 
breaks off all personal relations with 
Bettina, she turns her attacks upon the 
father and succeeds in winning him. He 
divorces the faithful wife who has ceased 
to be attractive to him, and marries the 
adventuress, His life with her turns out 
to be a continuous round of discomfort 
and annoyance. She squanders his 
money on her worthless relatives and 
never affords him a moment’s peace at 
home. Finally, in a violent outburst at 
the third curtain-fall, he denounces and 
discards her. 

This is the logical ending of the play; 
but the author has chosen to append a 
fourth act, occurring one year later, in 
which the broken and repentant husband 
returns with tears to the bosom of his 
family and is forgiven by his rejected 
wife and daughter. This act is distress- 
ingly sentimental, and is out of keeping 
with a story that certainly started out as 
if it were to end unhappily. Here again 
we have an instance of infirmity of pur- 
pose in the drama. 

Mr. Philip Bartholomae’s farce en- 
titled Little Miss Brown is developed 

from a premise that has 
“Little Miss often afforded amuse- 
Brown” ment in the past; but the 

elaboration of the plot 
betrays a thinness of invention, and the 
lines are lacking in wit. 

Owing to a series of accidental circum- 
stances, Little Miss Brown arrives unat- 
tended at a strange hotel at the perilous 
hour of eleven P. M. She has lost her 
trunk upon the way. She asks for a 
room in her own name, and is refused 
admittance by the day-clerk. But when 
the more affable night-clerk assumes do- 
minion of the desk, she follows a bit of 


advice that has been given to her by the 
telephone girl, and registers as a married 
woman. She calls herself Mrs. Dennison, 
because the coloured porter has happened 
to address her by that name. 

She is assigned to an apartment that 
has been ordered, in a telegram, by a cer- 
tain Mr. Dennison, whose wife, coming 
from another direction, has arranged to 
meet him at this hotel. In this apart- 
ment Little Miss Brown goes timidly to 
bed. -Mr. Dennison, arriving subse- 
quently, is told by the chamber-maid that 
Mrs. Dennison is already asleep; and, 
deciding not to wake her, Mr. Dennison 
retires in the adjoining room. 

The two meet at breakfast, to their mu- 
tual consternation. At this moment the 
actual Mrs. Dennison arrives. She is a 
jealous woman and proceeds to raise a 
row. The situation is complicated by the 
fact that Mr. Dennison’s aunt and uncle 
have also arranged to meet him in this 
hotel, for the purpose of settling certain 
bonds upon him in recognition of. his 
happy married life. Before these elders, 
both the actual and the accidental Mrs. 
Dennison are required to act with an as- 
sumed composure. 

The jealous wife insists on a divorce; 
and two young lawyers are called in. 
One of these—the wife’s—is the fiancé 
of Little Miss Brown; and, in view of 
the evidence against her reputation, he 
throws her over at once. The other law- 
yer—the husband’s—is also in love with 
the heroine, and defends her in an heroic 
manner that makes their marriage seem 
inevitable in the end. 

Meanwhile there is a theft of jewelry, 
which has been committed by the cham- 
ber-maid, but which is ascribed to Little 
Miss Brown; and an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to escape out of a window makes 
it, for a time, more difficult for her to 
prove her innocence. In the end, of 
course, the multitudinous misunderstand- 
ings are cleared up. 

The chief defect of this plot is that it 
might be halted at any moment if any 
of the characters should turn human and 
speak a single line of explanation. The 
story is protracted merely by the artifice 
of manipulating the characters like pup- 
pets. Furthermore, the treatment of the 
material is too expository; and the full 
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first half of the play is used up in ex- 
position before the action can get under 
way. There are many stale jokes in the 
lines; but otherwise they are devoid of 
humour, What the farce needs is more 
briskness in the narrative and more bril- 
liancy in the dialogue. 

There is plenty of briskness and bril- 
liancy in Mr. James Montgomery’s melo- 
dramatic farce entitled 
Ready Money. Although 
this piece was designed 
merely as a playful en- 
tertainment, it deserves, because of the 
firmness of the author’s purpose, to be 
ranked higher as an artistic accomplish- 
ment than any of the more ambitious 
plays that have been reviewed in the 
present paper. 

Ready Money enjoys the advantage of 
a basic theme which is both novel and 
amusing. This theme is that any one can 
easily make money if people think that 
he already has it. Stephen Baird has 
invested all his funds in a mining claim, 
and has not been able to sell sufficient 
stock in his company to raise the capital 
necessary to develop the mine. He has 
had to borrow money from the rich 
owner of the adjoining properties; and 
his own mine, which he had put up as 
security, is about to be forfeited at the 
expiration of his note. Consequently, on 
New Year’s Eve, he finds himself de- 
pressed, and undisposed to join his 
friends, or even his fiancée, at their fes- 
tivities, 

At this moment he falls into associa- 
tion with a certain Jackson Ives, who is 
(as he describes himself) the cleverest 
counterfeiter in the world. Ives gives 
him a roll of fifty counterfeit one thou- 
sand dollar bills, and tells him that he may 
save his enterprise by merely showing 
this ready money to possible investors, 
without ever attempting to pass any of 
the fraudulent notes. The hero, with the 
necessary moral misgivings, puts this 
proposition to the test. All his friends 
immediately tumble over one another in 
the endeavour to invest all their available 
funds in Stephen’s mining stock before 
the price advances. They also telegraph 
their friends in other cities ; and large or- 
ders for stock, accompanied by cheques, 
begin to pour in by every mail. 


“Ready 
Money” 


The hero, in a reversion of conscience, 
assures his friends that his mine is now 
no better than it was before and begs 
them to take back their money; but they 
receive this as an indication that he is 
trying to oust them from the enterprise 
in order to confine all the profits to him- 
self. One or two of them even threaten 
to go to law to compel the hero to retain 
their investments. 

At this point the farce develops natu- 
rally into melodrama; and the transition 
from the one type to the other is effected 
without any discord in the mood. A de- 
tective of the United States Secret Ser- 
vice, who has been hunting Jackson Ives 
in many lands, suspects the truth and ar- 
rests both the counterfeiter and the hero. 
The counterfeit money, which constitutes 
the only tangible evidence against them, 
and which has been sealed up in a busi- 
ness envelope, is passed unwittingly about 
from character to character through 
many varied moments of suspense. 
When at last the package is recovered, 
the cleverness of the counterfeit deceives 
even the detective, who releases the con- 
spirators for lack of evidence and returns 
the bills to Ives. This adventurous ar- 
tist destroys the fraudulent money with 
his own hands. 

But meanwhile Baird’s partner in the 
West, encouraged by the enthusiastic sub- 
scriptions for their stock, has commenced 
active operations and discovered a rich 
vein of gold, The credulous investors 
will draw large dividends after all, and 
the hero finds it possible to marry the 
heroine. 

This playful piece is admirably plot- 
ted, and is replete with many delightful 
surprises and periods of suspense. It 
carries sufficient characterisation to make 
the mechanism life-like; and a genuine 
humour is displayed in many of the lines. 
The difficult feat of keeping the audience 
in ethical sympathy with the hero while 
he perilously skirts the verge of crime 
is cleverly accomplished. Ready Money 
deserves the praise that must always be 
bestowed on any work that is accom- 
plished with a steady hand. 

Mr. Edward Knoblauch’s romantic 
comedy called Discovering America was 
severely slated by the New York 
newspapers; but it is by no means an 











unworthy work. The purpose of the 

play is to contrast the spirit of life in 
present-day New York 

“Discovering with the spirit of life 

America” in contemporary Eu- 
rope. 

Peter Delafield is a rich American who, 
ever since he was eight years old, has 
lived in Italy. He idles away his time 
in a lovely villa in the Alban hills, and 
collects cameos for an occupation. He 
is about to elope with a beautiful Italian 
countess whose husband has treated her 
shamefully, when he receives the news 
that he has lost his fortune and must re- 
turn to America at once to scrape to- 
gether a bare subsistence. He swears 
eternal fidelity to the countess and de- 
parts for New York. 

We next see him scraping along miser- 
ably in a shabby boarding-house in Forty- 
fifth Street. Here he meets a very poor 
girl named Ruth Dix, whose father has 
left her nothing but the working model 
of a button-sewing machine that he has 
invented. This machine appears to be a 
good thing, and Delafield invests his last 
four thousand dollars in the project to 
put it on the market. 

In three years the business of Dix and 
Delafield has grown so prosperous that 
the partners are able to decline an offer 
of one hundred thousand dollars to buy 
them out. Delafield has caught the spirit 
of America and is rejoicing in the life 
of work. He enjoys also his daily com- 
panionship with Miss Dix, and is on the 
point of asking her to marry him. 

But meanwhile the dissipated count 
has died, and the widowed countess 
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comes to New York to remind Dela- 
field of the oath he swore to her. Be- 
having more like a gentleman than like 
a man, he resigns his business to Miss 
Dix and accompanies the countess back 
to Italy. 

In Italy he has to wait about for six 
months while the countess is endeavour- 
ing to secure a dispensation from the 
Church which will permit her to marry 
a Protestant. During this period he is 
extremely bored. He misses his daily 
business ; he misses the life and spirit of 
New York; and he misses Miss Dix. 
This business-like little lady comes to see 
him, in order that he may complete the 
formality of closing out his share in the 
concern; and Delafield is so glad to see 
her once again that he cannot forbear 
telling her that he loves her. This un- 
premeditated confession the countess 
overhears. She ascends a tall tower of 
her castle with the purpose of casting 
herself upon the rocks below; but the 
hero dashes aloft and withholds her just 
in time. The countess then renounces 
him and retires to a convent; and Dela- 
field returns with Miss Dix to the life 
that he discovered in New York. 

In this play the difference in tone be- 
tween the two acts that happen in Italy 
and the two acts that happen in America 
is of necessity so marked that the auditor 
receives almost the impression of two 
plays instead of one. The theme could 
be developed more harmoniously in the 
leisure of a novel than in the two hours 
traffic of the stage. Yet the piece is far 
from ineffective; and many of its pas- 
sages are written with literary charm. 
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FROM THE BOOKMAN MAIL BAG 


I 


A letter of inquiry from Lake Mo- 
hawk, New York: 


Editor THe BookMAN. 

Str: The object of this letter is to beg you 
to print, if not forbidden by our copyright 
law, a brief résumé of the story of The 
Golden Bowl, by Henry James. I admit to 
have become interested in the tale from strug- 
gling with the first Book. After re-reading 
that far seven times, I found that a young 
Italian nobleman about to marry an American 
heiress met a young lady whom he had known 
more or less intimately prior to his betrothal 
to the heiress. 

On beginning Book II I find that the father 
of the heiress “was observed to open the door 
of his own billiard-room with a certain free- 
dom.” This happened on page 126 and lasts 
to the top of page 151 (The New York Edi- 
tion, Charles Scribner’s Sons), or (estimated) 
8,729 words! 

On page 132, only 1,920 of these words hav- 
ing been exhausted, a “Mrs. Rance” is men- 
tioned, but not alluded to again—unless I err— 
in the remaining 7,059 words of this episode. 
Now, what I want to know is, whether, when 
this intended father-in-law opened that billiard- 
room door, he found this “Mrs. Rance” in- 
side? 

The story of The Golden Bowl is in two 
volumes in this edition or (estimated) 
1,262,389 words. 

I am a rather hard-working man and the 
father of a family. My wife and three of the 
children (I am happy to say) are with me and 
in the best of health. But my vacation expires 
on the 16th inst. and I must leave here on 
the morning of the 14th, as I have (or rather 
my wife has) conscientious objections to 
travelling on Sunday. Therefore, as I can’t 
hope to find out where Mrs. Rance was, and 
have a sort of surreptitious suspicion that she 
ought not to have been in that billiard-room 
(if she was there—and you will mention it, 
please, if she was not), I am writing you these 
few lines. 

Of course if there is anything improper 
about Mrs. Rance I will not mention the mat- 
ter to my wife either way. But I am sent 
here for rest, and I can’t sleep until this mys- 
tery of Mrs. What’s-her-name is cleared up. 


Why should her name be mentiofied just once 
in all those 8,729 words? Was it she that 
“observed’”’ the father-in-law (that was to be) 
open the door, and how could she have “ob- 
served” it if she was on the inside of the 
billiard-room when he opened the door? 

So begging your courteous assistance to my 
slumbers, I beg to subscribe myself, 

Faithfully, 
Your GENTLE READER. 


If our correspondent happens to have 


‘read Mr. James’s earlier volume, The 


Ambassadors, he will recall the dismayed 
bewilderment of its principal mouthpiece, 
the amiable Mr. Strethers, on a certain 
afternoon in Chad Newsome’s Paris 
apartment, as he listened to the blythe ex- 
change of verbal audacities and won- 
dered helplessly whether all those seem- 
ingly charming people really meant the 
unspeakable things that they seemed to be 
saying, or whether his own mind had sud- 
dently become tainted and was wilfully 
discovering improprieties where none 
was meant. This is a mental condition 
which we have often shared with Mr. 
Strethers while reading more than one 
volume by Henry James, and apparently 
it expresses pretty accurately our corre- 
spondent’s frame of mind. We may re- 
assure him on one point at least: that in 
guessing at implied improprieties in The 
Golden Bowl, he is more apt to fall short 
of the author’s own imaginings than to 
surpass him. A brief résumé of the 
story, such as our correspondent asks, 
is easily given,—although, as is usually 
the case with Henry James, when you 
have the plot, you have the least essential 
part. It concerns primarily a certain 
couple, a charming but impecunious 
Italian prince and an Anglo-American 
girl, hard, brilliant and, to our thinking, 
rather repellent, who find themselves 
forced into a false position, as a result 
of their former relations previous to the 
prince’s marriage to an American heiress. 
It happens that the bride is the other 
young woman’s intimate friend, but in 
spite of the intimacy, has not a shadow 
of suspicion of her past entanglement 
with the prince. Now, in order to have 
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one of those intimate complications in 
which Mr. James delights, it was only 
necessary to have the millionaire father 
subsequently marry the bride’s intimate 
friend, thus bringing her into permanent 
close association with the prince, Cir- 
cumstances all combine to hasten the in- 
evitable drifting of the former lovers 
back to their old relations. The remain- 
der of this undeniably long story,—its 
bulk certainly is forbidding, but as a 
crumb of comfort to our “hard working” 
correspondent, we may say that it has 
been known to be read at a single sitting, 
in eleven hours and a half,—concerns it- 
self with the gradual discovery by the 
princess of her husband’s faithlessness, 
and her desire to keep the truth from 
her father; the father’s discovery of the 
same facts, and his desire to shield his 
daughter; her eventual success in put- 
ting-an end to an intolerable situation, 
and the father’s wise decision to pack up 
his belongings and carry off that bone 
of contention, his wife, for good and all 
to America. 

Undeniably, it is all rather difficult to 
follow, because every one in the book is 
persistently and more or less successfully 
endeavouring to conceal what he or she 
knows from every one else; and even 
when they desire to convey a definite 
idea, they do it by saying something quite 
different. Yet the main facts, buried 
though they are in a golden shimmer of 
suggestiveness, stand out plain enough 
before the end is reached. In fact, there 
is just one paragraph in the latter part 
of the second volume that has. brought 
relief to many a puzzled reviewer, if we 
may judge by the frequency with which 
it has been quoted,—a paragraph from 
that wonderful scene of the card party, 
that sums up the situation as seen by the 
prince’s bride: 


Meanwhile the facts of the situation were 
upright for hen round the green cloth and the 
silver flambeaux; the fact of her father’s 
wife’s lover facing his mistress; the fact of 
her father sitting all unsounded and unblinking 
between them, the fact of Charlotte keeping ft 
up—keeping up everything, across the table, 
with her husband beside her, the fact of Fanny 
Assingham, wonderful creature, placed oppo- 
site to the three, and knowing more about 


each, probably, when one comes to think, than 
either of them knew of either; erect above all 
for her was the sharp-edged fact of the rela- 
tion of the whole group, individually and 
collectively, to herself—herself- so speciously 
eliminated for the hour, but presumably more 
present to the attention of each than the next 
card to be played. 


As for our correspondent’s specific dif- 
ficulty regarding “Mrs. Rance” and what 
may or may not have happened behind 
the door of the billiard-room, we suggest 
that he give free rein to any “surrepti- 
tious suspicion” that may come to his 
mind—for by doing so he will quite 
beautifully be playing into Mr. James’s 
hands,—and that, feeling as he does 
about it, he had after all better not “men- 
tion it to his wife either way.” 


II 


An illuminating letter of inquiry from 
Brewster, New York: 


In March, 1897, THE BooKMAN published an 
article by Robert Barr referring to a celebrated 
book of short stories entitled The Elements 
of Geometry, by Euclid. I have been unable 
to find this book at any of the bookstores. Can 
you help me in any way? I shall be very 
grateful. 


In March, 1897, THE Bookman pub- 
lished “How to Write a Short Story,” a 
symposium, by Robert Barr, Harold 
Frederic, Arthur Morrison, and Jane 
3arlowe. That symposium we are going 
to reprint some day, because it is very 
much worth while. Mr. Barr’s contribu- 
tion was, somewhat characteristically, 
couched in a flippant vein. This is the 
paragraph which, fifteen years and six 
months later, brings the letter of inquiry 
from Brewster, New York. 


In a recent book, the name of which I shall 
not mention, for I cannot conscientiously 
recommend it to the gentle reader, dealing, as 
it does, with envy, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness, I endeavoured to give a series of stories 
told without a superfluous word, and in the 
writing of this book J had a model. Our world 
has been a growing concern too long for any 
effort to claim originality. My model is 
Euclid, whose justly celebrated book of short 
stories, entitled The Elements of Geometry, 
will live when most of us who are scribbling 
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to-day are forgotten. Euclid lays down his 
plot, sets instantly to work at its development, 
letting no incident creep in that does not bear 
telation to the climax, using no unnecessary 
word, always keeping his one end in view, and 
the moment he reaches the culmination he 
stops. 


III 


From The Jumping-Off-Place, Santa 
Barbara, California, Mr. Stewart Ed- 
ward White sends us the following letter 
which recently came under his observa- 
tion. The letter was actually received in 
the course of a business correspondence. 


Lali House, San Francisco, 

DeAR FRIEND: i got the valve witch i by 
from you ilrite but why for gods sake doan 
you men sen me no handle, i loose to me my 
Customer shure ting, you doan treat me rite 
is my money not so good as the other fellow, 
i waste ten dase and my Customer he holler 
for water like hell by the valve. you no he 
is hot summer now and the win he blow the 
valve. she got no hand! so wat the hell i goan 
do. you doan sen me no handl pretty quick 
i sen her back and i goan order som valve 
from Krain Companee goodby, your friend 

ANTONIA SCALEINIO DuTRA. 


since i rite these letter i fine the goddam 
hand! in the bocks excuse me. 


IV 

G. C. D., Detroit Club, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. The poem “Towards the Light,” by 
Princess Faradji, was published in THe 
BookMAN in two parts, February and 
March, 1909. 

V 

Here is a contribution which can best 
be printed in the Bookman’s Mail Bag. 
It will, we feel sure, be of interest to ad- 
mirers of O. Henry’s work, and it has 
a very decided significance to those 
whose knowledge of the late Sidney Por- 
ter is not entirely confined to his books, 
and who, from that knowledge, are able 
to read between the lines, 

QUESTION OF O. HENRY’S AGE 

SETTLED 

If O. Henry had lived until September r1th 
of this year, he would have reached the half 
century mark. 

The question of his age has been a disputed 
one. Biographers have approximated it with 
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fair success; yet it has not been definitely 
known. 

The Bookman for June, 1909, states that he 
was “born in Greensboro, North Carolina, in 
1867,” missing it by putting the date five years 
too late. The Bookman for April, 1910, con- 
tains an article by Harry Thurston Peck, re- 
peating the date, and adding, “so that he is 
now in the forty-third year of his age,” when 
he was really in his forty-eighth. 

In the Nation for June, 1910, S. Strumsky 
says, “he was born forty-two years ago in 
Greensboro, North Carolina,” instead of forty- 
eight. 

The Bookman for July, 1910, makes the 
statement, “he died on the 5th of last month 
in the forty-fourth year of his age.’ This 
was wrong by four years. 

The Craftsman for August, 1910, misses his 
age by six years, in stating, “He was forty- 
two years old when, on June 5, 1910, he died.” 

Who’s Who in America for 1910-1911 places 
him thus: 

“Porter, Sydney (O. Henry)—author, b. 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 1867.’’ This is 
five years wrong as to his age, and the wrong 
spelling for his name, as he was christened 
Sidney. 

In a poem, “The Knight in Disguise,” by 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay in the American 
Magazine for June, 1912, his name is errone- 
ously given as Sidney C. Porter. 

These points are definitely settled by an 
entry in the old family Bible, a book that has 
lain packed away for some fifteen or twenty 
years, and has just been re-discovered by a 
near relative. It is a ponderous old volume, 
the inscription on the fly leaf stating that it 
was the gift of a friend to Algernon Sidney 
and Mary V. Porter (O. Henry’s parents). 

It contains several entries in regard to 
births, marriages, and deaths, the one most 
interesting to the world reading: 


“Thursday Sept. 11, 1862, 9 o’clock P. M. 
William Sidney 
son of 


A. S. & M. V. Porter.” 
VI 
The following letter hints at dangers 


in the use of the double possessive that 
seem to us somewhat exaggerated: 


Has the use of the double or duplicate pos- 
sessive become so common as to justify itself? 
Frequently it is found in newspapers, edi- 
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torials in Collier's Weekly and opinions in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

I was, however, surprised to find it in 
Chronicle and Comment of your September 
issue on page eight. “It is known also that 
Dickens complied with a suggestion of Lord 
Lytton’s, which modified the plot—not seri- 
ously nor disagreeably,” and also in the same 
issue on page thirty-five. “From Martin 
Chuzzlewit down to the very latest book of 
Max Beerbohm’s and G. K. Chesterton’s 
American characters in British fiction are apt 
to display a fondness for speech-making in 
inappropriate circumstances.” 

In this last instance you must admit that 
the American characters may be apt or may 
be Chesterton’s. 

As the use of the double possessive may 
produce uncertainty, should it not be discour- 
aged by a Journal of Literature? 


There is no ambiguity whatever in the 
second sentence quoted by our corre- 
spondent. If the “characters” are taken 
as “G. K. Chesterton’s” the verb is 
shorn of its subject and the sentence im- 
mediately goes mad. A mind capable of 
so taking it would come to grief anyhow, 


no matter how carefully we expressed 
ourselves. And in both of the instances 
mentioned—“a suggestion of Lord Lyt- 
ton’s,” and the “latest book of Max Beer- 
bohm’s, etc.” —there is, if we are to con- 
cern ourselves with these remote chances, 
an even greater risk involved in the omis- 
sion, for after all “a suggestion of” is 
not always the same as “a suggestion 
by,” or “a book of” as “a book by’— 
witness the “Book of Job”—and if we 
should refer at some time to the “book 
of Beerbohm,” forgetful folk might look 
for it in the Bible. However, the danger 
of misunderstanding is not appreciable 
either way. As to the general question, 
we believe the double possessive is in 
good and long-established usage and 
ought not on general principles to be dis- 
couraged, In the instances cited by our 
correspondent its use seems to us harm- 
less though perhaps superfluous. We 
agree with him in preferring the other 
form in both these sentences, but for an 
opposite reason to his own the double 
possessive in both these cases seems to us 
unnecessarily precise. 


THE ART OF LIONEL JOHNSON 


BY MILTON BRONNER 





a) HERE are not a few ob- 
Walk servers who have confi- 
Wadently predicted the 
Wagradual return of Eng- 
Maland to the Church of 
wa Rome. Whether that is 
Dimnmmnnmenaes Dased upon truth or upon 
a dream, this much is clear, Catholicism 
has certainly manifested its attractions 
for more than one fine mind, Leaving 
out of the account entirely John Henry 
Newman, one of the princes royal among 
our prose writers, there are among poets 
Coventry Patmore, Aubrey de Vere, 
Lionel Johnson and Ernest Dowson, all 
of whom became converted to the 
Church, and these men, with Francis 
Thompson, born into the faith, form no 
inconsiderable group in the poetry of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 


Tragedy seems to have marked the 
three younger men for her own; Thomp- 
son was addicted to drugs which helped 
to kill him; Dowson and Johnson suc- 
cumbed to drink. There are times in 
Thompson’s great poetry when one feels 
he can detect the mysticism of the opiate- 
taker ; Dowson’s verse, lovely as much of 
it is, is plainly decadent, but Lionel 
Johnson’s verses stand off by themselves 
in their virginal purity and spotlessness. 
Indeed, the cumulative effect of much 
reading of his poems is the wish that at 
times there were something of real Bac- 
chic fire in them. They are always so 
serene and grave. 

Serenity, gravity—these terms might 
well apply to all he ever wrote. Johnson 
might be careless with his own life, he 
was never careless with his work. In 
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the hurly-burly of the world he might 
become convivial, but his art was to him 
a temple of rest and a haven of peace; 
it was a shrine to be approached with due 
ceremonial and on bended knees and 
with bowed head. It demanded of him 
and received the best that was in him,— 
all his reverence for the old established 
masters, all his emulation of their ways, 
all his care for polish and truth and 
beauty. So that we are loath to think 
the time may ever come when there will 
not be a small corner reserved for a tablet 
whereon will be inscribed words in mem- 
ory of this genuine poet and even more 
genuine critic. 

Born in Kent in 1865, schooled at 
Winchester and Oxford, Catholicism 
early had attractions for him, as evi- 
denced even in his boyhood essay upon 
the fools of Shakespeare. Of English 
and Welsh blood, with only the slightest 
strain of Irish in him, he loved after- 
ward to be called an Irishman. And 
these four things—Winchester, Oxford, 
the Church, and Ireland—worked a 
charm upon him all through life. 

To Ireland and the Church he dedi- 
cated much of his verse. Perhaps to 
this, as well as to his innate purity, so 
much of their whiteness of spirit is due. 
But an uneasy knowledge of his own 
failings seems always to have driven 
Johnson to the defence of brothers in 
weakness. He speaks of Addison with his 
clear and lucid prose and points him out 
as an habitual tippler. He recalls to the 
reader that Lamb was to Carlyle merely 
a sorry drunkard playing the fool. Then 
comes the apologia for men like these; 
“A fine writer may show in his writings 
a thousand virtues of proportion, so- 
briety, tact, good sense, utterly lacking 
in his conduct.” He recurs to this 
thought in his various essays on the un- 
fortunate Mangan, concerning whom he 
tells us we know much that “is frail and 
pitiable, nothing that is base and mean.” 

We are to picture Johnson, who has 
been described as a frail wisp of a man, 
locked up in his room, safe from inter- 
ruption, with the rain perhaps beating on 
the windows, and the roar of the giant 
city coming only dimly to him there, and 
with the glow of a pleasant fire upon the 
backs of his favourite books. He dips 
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into Lucretius, or, mayhap, some one as 
modern as Hawthorne, and then the 
poetic mood comes over him, a mood 
well described by himself in all humble- 
ness: “Compose, with cordial delight 
and decent pains, one set of verses which 
the pure celestial instinct tells you to be 
good, permanently pleasurable; dream, 
that in two hundred years one man at 
least will read them with joy and thanks. 
It is a glow at the heart, a leap in the 
pulse, that humble dream.” 

Verses composed in that mood and that 
manner were sure not to appeal to the 
mob; they were certain not to have a 
chorus of praise. Indeed, Johnson was 
hampered by his very knowledge. He 
was too scholarly. There was a Latin 
weight and gravity and austerity and 
compactness to much of his verse. These 
were qualities compelled by the memo- 
ries, that came surging into his brain, of 
Roman poets he had loved long and well. 
He was only freed from this influence 
at times, when he wrote consciously Cel- 
tic verse concerning Ireland. He rarely 
wrote love-songs and scarcely ever in- 
dulged in rich, lush verse. He dealt with 
the eternal issues of life and death, and 
sadly and reminiscently with the olden 
glories of Ireland and his Church. He 
beheld in a vision their past, and lamentea 
over an Ireland whose political potency 
had departed, and a Church whose 
ruined, or deserted, or stolen fanes are 
found in many quiet valleys in England. 
There is little of the lyric cry in him, 
save occasionally in some such poem as 
his “Glories” : 


Roses from Paestan rosaries! 

More goodly red and white was she: 
Her red and white were harmonies, 
Not matched upon a Paestan tree. 


Ivories blaunched in Alban air! 
She lies more purely blaunched than you: 
No Alban whiteness doth she wear, 
But death’s perfection of that hue. 


Nay! now the rivalry is done, 

Of red, and white, and whiter still: 
She hath a glory from that sun, 

Who falls not from Olympus hill. 


Even more rarely is there a genuine 











note of passion, as in these lines from 
“Beyond” : 


Dear, are there dreams among the dead: 
Or is it all a perfect slumber? 
But I must dream and dream to madness. 
Mine eyes are dark, now yours are fled: 
Yet see they sorrows without number, 
Waiting upon one perfect sadness. 


So long, the melancholy vale! 
So full, these weary winds, of sorrow! 
So harsh, all things! For what counts pity? 
Still, as each twilight glimmers pale 
Upon the borders of each morrow, 
I near me to your sleeping city. 


His more characteristic verse is like 
this from his somewhat celebrated lines 
“By the Statue of King Charles at Char- 
ing Cross”: 


Comely and calm, he rides 
Hard by his own Whitehall: 
Only the night wind glides: 
No crowds, nor rebels, brawl. 


Gone, too, his Court: and yet, 
The stars his courtiers are: 

Stars in their stations set; 
And every wandering star. 


Alone he rides, alone, 
The fair and fatal king; 

Dark night is all his own, 
That strange and solemn thing. 


Which are more full of fate: 
The stars; or those sad eyes? 
Which are more still and great: 
Those brows; or the dark skies? 


Finally, hear this note of Catholic hope 
and defiance, which recalls Henley’s stoic 
chant of: 


I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul. 


Hear the lines which Miss Louise Imo- 
gene Guiney rightly said deserved to be 
celebrated : 


Do what thou wilt, thou shalt not so, 
Dark Angel! triumph over me: 
Lonely, unto the Lone I go; 
Divine, to the Divinity. 
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For the most part Johnson’s poetry 
largely conforms to Wordsworth’s defi- 
nition of poetry as “emotion remembered 
in tranquillity.” When Johnson sings of 
Ireland’s wrong, his heart has ceased to 
be disturbed in its beat. When he sighs 
over some “church of a dream,” be sure 
there are no longer tears in his eyes, for, 
to quote his friend Yeats’s beautiful 
words: 

“He has made a world full of altar 
lights and golden vestures, and mur- 
mured Latin and incense clouds, and au- 
tumn winds and dead leaves, where one 
wanders remembering martyrdoms and 
courtesies that the world has forgotten.” 


II 


When Johnson died in 1902 one of his 
best friends said that in him England had 
lost her one critic of the first rank in this 
generation. Many references were made 
to his relations with his tutor and friend, 
Walter Pater, and he was spoken of as 
if he were a minor replica of that mas- 
ter. The truth is that he was more of an 
Arnold than a Pater, an Arnold without 
a theory that he sought to impose upon 
his generation, but like him in his ready 
composition of critical essays and his 
polish in verse. This is not to deny that 
he was profoundly influenced by the work 
and the teachings of Pater. In his gen- 
eration, the latter exercised great sway 
over many and especially over Wilde, 
Johnson and Arthur Symons. Now 
while Johnson more than the other two 
approximated the master in his grave, 
careful, musical prose, he did not follow 
him in his various studies of the arts and 
in fiction as Symons did. Perhaps 
Johnson could best be described as a 
minor Arnold-cum-Pater. His is essen- 
tially a literature of the Oxford closes 
and of the library, not of life. 

The Oxford closes—they stood for his 
long dreams about books and about the 
great issues of living and dying. He 
brooded over the works of genius until 
in the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
whom he loved to quote, he felt “warmed 
by the contact and formed the artist-like 
mind.” To use his own fine phrase, he 
found a “living soul in old books, not 
antiquarian dust.” He was endlessly 
citing from memory passages from men 
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like Sidney, Milton, Bacon, Augustine, 
Cardinal Newman, and the great Latins. 
Nevertheless, he was not unaware of the 
danger of too much study of the classics 
and sounded—as much for himself as for 
others—the note of warning that too 
great a delight in the ancients is responsi- 
ble for a dislike of contemporary art. 
Therefore he strove to read the works of 
the men of his own time, too, to estimate 
them fairly, and to take such joy as he 
could in them, measuring their worth by 
the foot-rule the great men of the past 
had bequeathed. Armed thus, he was 
the champion of no school, the partisan 
of no particular literary quarrel. Indeed, 
as he said: “Extremes are just now in 
fashion and favour, with this unfortu- 
nate result: that catholicity of taste is set 
down as the sign of lukewarmness and 
of half-heartedness. . . . We are so vio- 
lent in these days; and, to our irreparable 
loss, there is no Arnold left to charm us 
into serenity.” 

But that happens to be precisely what 
he tried to do: he attempted to charm 
the thoughtful public back into serenity 


with his quiet, sane criticism, with es- 
says of a scholar in the humanities who 
displayed always something of the grace 
and gravity and suavity we associate 
with Oxford dons and Roman Catholic 
prelates from the ancient University of 


Louvain. In love with an old world 
charm, he diffused it too. It pervaded 
his work like the faint perfume he fan- 
cied still lingered in deserted churches 
over which he loved sadly to muse. It 
is perfectly exemplified in this dream of 
an aristocrat: 

“Tt is pleasant to walk along a formal 
terrace, with worn grey steps and balus- 
trade, holding an Aldine classic, less for 
study than for company: to look out, 
with comfortable joy, across the flourish- 
ing landscape: to taste the solitude, the 
dignity, the peace, of a country day. 
The Golden Age, embellished to a 
courtly, cloistral perfection, with finer 
music than pastoral reeds, and daintier 
fare than acorns and spring water, re- 
turns at such a time: at this happy dis- 
tance, the town seems vile. Theocritus 
and Ronsard are good to read in a sunny 
kind of dream; Comus, and L’Allegro, 
and J] Penseroso are pure delights. . . .” 


With such visions, with a modest com- 
petence enabling him to pick and choose, 
it is needless to say that when Johnson 
became a critical reviewer, he employed 
an unusual discretion in selecting the 
subjects for his pen. Designed mainly 
for the newspapers of the day, neverthe- 
less, as now gathered into the volume 
Post Liminium, they show a finished art 
that would seem to assure them a wider 
audience than that of the fleeting hour. 
A mere glance at the table of contents 
shows us that he never wrote about any 
books toward which he felt indifference. 
There was either strong attraction or 
something of repulsion. It might be the 
attraction of men of his church like 
Savonarola, Saint Francis, Pascal, Eras- 
mus, Henry Vaughn, Thomas a Kempis, 
and Cardinal Newman; or personal 
heroes like Pater and Hardy; or sceptics 
like Lucretius, Renan and Lucian. But 
whether there was attraction or repulsion, 
there was always courtesy—as to a living 
person. encountered—tolerance, broad- 
mindedness. There was also applied the 
touchstone which, employed by the real 
critic, constitutes in itself almost an act of 
artistic creation, an act which makes 
something that is by way of being litera- 
ture. In these stray essays gathered from 
dusty newspaper and magazine files, we 
find matter written carefully, conserva- 
tively, judiciously. We are told that often 
editors, who expected a certain review, 
were in despair because of its non-ap- 
pearance until almost at the last ultimate 
moment, but we are also assured that the 
“copy” was such—in its beautiful clear 
handwriting, its careful punctuation, its 
air of finality—that the pages could be 
rushed to the printer without use of the 
blue pencil. And it was criticism in its 
infinite variety, whether of praise or 
blame, excoriation or mere parody. The 
grave, serene poet was capable of ex- 
pressing any mood a given book evoked 
in him. 

Pater always aroused his enthusiasm 
and called forth his best. His four notes 
on this writer are indisputable evidence 
of the fact that he perhaps meditated 
writing a book on Pater, even as he had 
done on Hardy. Nowhere in his own 
work or in the reviews by other men, 
will you find lovelier little notes of appre- 














ciation than in these Pater essays. Here 
is just one, filled as it is with things Pater 
was so fond of making the subject of his 
inspired pen: 

“Pietas was a passion with him. It is 
strong in him when he dwells with a 
gently lingering, long-drawn music of 
tone upon old, faded things ; philosophies 
once triumphant, fashions once thought 
final, airs and graces long passed away, 
music never heard now. He enters the 
vasta silentia of old times, and loves to 
repeople medizval homes and classic cit- 
ies; to wander by the rivers of old 
France, and through the hillside towns 
of ancient Italy; recalling this and that 
dusty memory to fresh life with careful 
reverence.” 

When he praises, he does so liberally 
and generously, striking out sentences of 
memorable beauty as he goes. This, for 
instance, in an article on Charlotte 
Bronte: “She had faced tragedy and 
walked with sorrow; she had known the 
special pang of desiderium, of the vain 
backward look that rests wistfully upon 
graves.” 

In his poems you will find no indica- 
tion of a sense of humour, but in his es- 
says on authors you will find plenteous 
evidence. The Bashkirtseff nine days’ 
wonder aroused in him only the spirit of 
parody, while Mr. W. H. Mallock’s in- 
genious rendition of Lucretius into Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar quatrains led him smil- 
ingly to remark that it was “a valorous 
attempt to bridle Behemoth, to put a 
hook in the nostrils of Leviathan.” 

There is a certain school of showy 
critics, somewhat in vogue to-day, who 
attempt to attract attention by holding a 
thesis always contrary to what the world 
generally accepts as established, and by 
stating it in terse epigrammatic sentences. 
Johnson, too, could at times achieve this 
terseness, if not the showy contrariety, 
as in this tribute to one of the masters: 
a the contempt of Swift, the pensive 
serenity of Addison, the simple tender- 
ness of Steele. Combine the three, and 
there is Thackeray: too clearsighted to 
accept delusions, too reverent to despair, 
too kindly to be always glad.” 

Or consider this realism which occurs 
in a passage on writers of sacred poetry, 
in which he tells us they must have a 
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mingling of mysticism and reverence, 
with a familiarity that sometimes shocks 
timid souls; in this passage he is telling 
us how really great writers of sacred 
verse contemplate sacred things: 


Take the Nativity. Here is an hour-old 
baby lying, perhaps crying, upon a stable lit- 
ter, in a small Jewish village, at a certain 
definite date. This wretched baby could abol- 
ish time and space, for it is God. Take the 
Crucifixion. Here is a worn-out man, dying 
upon a gibbet, amid sneers and jeers, in the 
company of two common thieves. This miser- 
able man could make the earth stand still, for 
He is God, 


One more taste of his quality. He dis- 
courses upon the little known poet, Oc- 
tavius Pulleyn, of the close of the seven- 
teenth century—‘“curious and winning 
century”—and indulges in this charming 
imaginary portrait: 

Until some plaguey investigator of libraries, 
of Rolls and Records offices, unearth my twi- 
light friend, he is mine to dream over, mine 
to play with. I can enter him a student at the 
Inns of Court; make him a tavern wit or 
playhouse censor; I can turn him into a 
country squire, and give a comely manor in 
the taste of Inigo. We stroll there together 
through the “Italianate garden,” with its 
statua and busto and pass out into a green 
coppice. It shall be the old May morning of 
merry England, May of clear sunlight and 
soft wind; Octavius shall quote me his 
Horace, and I cap him with my dearer Virgil. 
An air of the scholar’s affectation sits prettily 
upon us, an Oxford touch. We would fain 
esteem ourselves Younger Plinies of the time, 
and a neat copy of verses is our pride. Oc- 
tavius has a decent fair knack at imitation of 
the great Mr. Cowley, and ever a gratulatory 
ode at a friend’s service. So go we gently 
through the May morning of a dream; of 
winter nights we “drink tobacco’”’ by the fire 
of logs in a parlour of black panel, and pore 
together upon the medals of popes and em- 
perors. If such sort is my Octavius; and if 
I weary of him in such sort, he shall presently 
proceed ambassador to The Hague, and send 
me word of tulips. 


III 


“Tt is held upon all hands that to write 
about the works of a living writer is a 
difficult and a delicate thing: I have felt 
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the inevitable difficulty; I have tried to 
preserve the becoming delicacy. Through- 
out these essays upon the works of Mr. 
Hardy, there will be found, I trust, no 
discourtesy in my censure: I trust still 
more, no impertinence in my praise.” 

In this old-fashioned manner of high 
courtesy Johnson began the preface to 
what is in so many aspects his most 
memorable and most finished piece of 
work, The Art of Thomas Hardy. It 
was in some ways a pioneer book. To 
begin with, in those days—it was written 
in 1892 and published in 1894—it was a 
rather new thing in England to print a 
critical survey of the work of an author 
still living and writing. The fashion, 
even then common on the continent and 
especially in France, has since then been 
adopted in the English-speaking coun- 
tries with the result that Meredith, Henry 
James, Barrie, Kipling, Hewlett, Shaw, 
and many more have seen in print books 
devoted to their output. But this John- 
son volume was a pioneer in another way 
too. It marked the beginning of the 
really critical appreciation of Hardy’s 
work; it focussed upon him the attention 
of those whose opinion was worth while; 
and suddenly literary England, once for 
all, woke up to the fact that in Hardy 
it possessed an authentic master of fic- 
tional art. 

This in itself was no mean achievement 
for a lad of twenty-five, but even to-day 
the book stands as the best criticism we 
have of Hardy, for this youth—himself 
a literary creator—saw behind the proc- 
esses of creative art, comprehended its 
difficulties, understood the necessity of 
making the right and honest choice of 
_ matter and manner, preached fidelity to 

the old, established masters and the old, 
established canons, and insisted that the 
real artist must have a clear understand- 
ing of the age in which he lives. 

The book was thus rich and full, be- 
cause all the best of what he had lived 
and thought and dreamed was put into it. 
To write about Hardy, we feel sure, was 
not the result of a sudden resolve. We 
are convinced that as boy and man he had 
long read and loved the Hardy novels. 
As a schoolboy at Winchester and later 
as a student at Oxford, it is certain that 
he made many pedestrian trips through 
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the Wessex country. The man who once 
boasted that he knew every inch of 
Welsh soil could doubtless have repeated 
the assertion about Dorset. In this book 
we catch glimpses of him in the land of 
Hardy, studying its hills and streams, 
idling in its towns and villages, sitting in 
the simple old inns, and listening with 
delighted ears to the talk of the peasant 
folk. 

The fruit of all this love of the Hardy 
books was a sane appreciation of them. 
He did not set himself up as a critical 
schoolmaster, giving marks and credits. 
“IT cannot understand,” said he, “why 
your soldier and your saint should be re- 
membered for their victories, and par- 
doned for their faults; whilst your ar- 
tist of a thousand conquests must have 
ever rehearsed against him the tale of his 
failures and of his faults.” 

Not only did he appreciate Hardy, but 
he brought to the work an open mind and 
this was no mean feat for a devout Cath- 
olic, confronted by such an author as his 
hero. Johnson differed radically in be- 
liefs with Hardy the positivist and dis- 
agreed with him about the meaning of the 
universe, Hardy’s thoughts about hu- 
man progress, about the testimony of 
physical science, about the sanctions of 
natural and social ethics were all more 
or less alien to Johnson, but he managed 
whole-heartedly to admire Hardy’s fi- 
delity to his vision of what is the truth, 
even as he managed to understand the 
attitude of Lucretius. 

Now there are two kinds of books of 
criticism which really count,—the provo- 
cative and the contemplative. The one 
whets your appetite for knowledge of 
author to you unknown; the other, of 
service after you have read an author’s 
works, fixes and confirms and elaborates 
your ideas concerning a writer who is 
worth while. Johnson’s “Hardy” belongs 
to the latter class. It presupposes a full 
knowledge of the Wessex novels. It pre- 
sumes that you greatly admire them. It 
is filled with long quotations of favourite 
passages which you can thus savour 
afresh, while he descants upon their beau- 
ties, their rightness of vision, their mi- 
nute observation, and their fidelity to 
truth. Johnson insisted that the novel- 


ist’s art is a serious art and found in 
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Hardy’s best books a decided effect of 
gravity, seriousness, and deliberation. 
They are faithful to the spirit of the age 
and to the spirit of the country. Their 
dignity comes from their preoccupation 
with dignified men and women, conscious 
of the great verities, life and death, love 
and hate. Their solidity comes also in 
part from the novelist’s grave and de- 
liberate style, a sustained equability 
which reminded his young critic of the 
best and wisest of the Latins, Using 
something of this gravity himself, John- 
son related in a passage of memorable 
beauty the chief characteristics of the 
Hardy novels. 

Now, next to the way in which Hardy 
treats of life and death and of the great 
human passions, Johnson appreciated 
best his Wessex folk, the genuine peas- 
ant class, rooted to the soil. He pointed 
out that when Hardy strayed away from 
Wessex his hand lost its cunning and 
that even in Wessex, when he would fain 
portray the so-called “better classes,” 
there was something lacking. The peo- 
ple he understands best and paints best 
are the masses: 

“Read a page of rustic talk in Mr. 
Hardy,” says Johnson, “and you will 
think of Shakespeare: listen to an hour 
of rustic talk in Wessex, and you will 
think of Mr. Hardy.” 

Nor is this exaggerated praise. There 
is no man whose rustic clowns are so 
faithful to the reality and who yet have 
so much in common with the pantaloons 
of the great Elizabethan dramas. In 
fact. as Mr. Hewlett said at a later date, 
speaking of Hardy’s poems: “He is the 
peasant articulate, informed by Art and 
Thought.” 

Now just because this book was avow- 
edly an appreciation, it must not be in- 
ferred that Johnson did nothing but ren- 
der praise. We have already observed 
that he felt Hardy lost his mastery when 
he left Wessex sights and scenes. He 
was also not blind to certain extrava- 
gances in some of the novels, certain au- 
dacities of situation, touches of vulgarity, 
humour that was not far from bad na- 
ture, too much insistence upon coinci- 


dences in time and place. The critic 
found fault with Hardy’s use of the split 
infinitive, his imperfect punctuation— 
concerning which Johnson himself was a 
pedant, notably in the use of the colon, 
about which he had many a hard-fought 
battle with the printers. Johnson criti- 
cised Hardy’s vocabulary with its some- 
times undue parade and pomp, its use 
of erudite terms, its phraseology culled 
from the arts, its expressions taken from 
the physical sciences. 

He was equally critical in his choice of 
the Hardy novels he deemed best worth 
considering. The Return of the Native, 
The Woodlanders, The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge, and Far From the Madding 
Crowd were the ones he considered most 
characteristic and most nearly perfect. 
He sturdily resisted the world-wide 
praise of Tess. He yielded to none in 
his appreciation of certain great qualities 
in the book, but there was that about him 
in his devotion to religion which for once 
forbade his holding the critical balances 
evenly. It was that which made him 
exclaim passionately concerning Tess: 
“The novels which ‘vindicate the ways 
of God to man’ are indeed wearisome; 
but fully as wearisome are those which 
vindicate the ways of man to God.” 

For once the religionist could not 
abide the ways of the sceptic and pessi- 
mist. For once he lost his temper. But 
it was the only time. Small enough lapse 
in a book composed in so modest a spirit 
that he could write: “It amply contents 
me to dream, that some gentle scholar of 
an hundred years hence, turning over the 
worn volumes upon bookstalls yet un- 
made, may give his pence for my book. 
may read it at his leisure, and may feel 
kindly toward me.” 

From his ivory tower the lonely, frail, 
wistful, young poet sent but few hostages 
to Time, but we are fain to think tHe fu- 
ture lover of Hardy as a long-established 
classic will always want on the shelf. 
with the great novels, that exposition of 
their art which was at once a genuine 
critcism of literature and a real revela- 
tion of the critic’s own charming person- 
ality, 
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DEHAN’S “BETWEEN 
THIEVES’* 


Two 


RICHARD 


When that very unusual novel of the 
Boer War, known in England as The 
Dop Doctor and in America as One 
Braver Thing, was first published, up- 
ward of two years ago, speculation be- 
came rife as to the identity of the author 
who chose to veil his or her identity un- 
der the pseudonym of “Richard Dehan.” 
Tt seemed well-nigh impossible that an 
author capable of handling so large a 
theme, with such sweeping and virile 
power, such spendthrift prodigality of 
material, should be a new recruit in the 
ranks of fiction. When, by degrees, curi- 
osity was allowed to satisfy itself, first 
with the knowledge that the author was a 
woman, and then with the further details 
that she had previously produced some 
creditable plays and some negligible fic- 
tion, it became evident that, for the pur- 
poses of serious consideration, the wise 
critic had best imitate “Richard Dehan’s” 
own example, and ignore past perform- 
ances, concerning himself solely with the 
new achievement and the abundant prom- 
ise it contained of bigger things yet to 
come. 

Yet, while it was easy to foresee, from 
what lay between the lines of The Dob 
Doctor, future achievements of a still 
higher magnitude, there was nothing in it 
to prepare us for the tremendous sur- 
prise that she held in reserve, in the shape 
of her new volume, Between Two 
Thieves. To define it as an historical 
novel of epic dimensions, a prose picture 
of war that deserves to take rank with the 
biggest war stories of any period or 
country, is merely to generalise ineffect- 
ively, without conveying anv adequate 
impression of the contagion of its power, 
its tension, its grim and haunting fasci- 
nation. What the author has really done 
is to take a whole historic epoch, the 
enoch of Napoleon TIT. and the Second 
Empire, and fling it broadcast on a giant 
canvas, in one huge verbal picture 


Two Thieves. By Richard 
New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 


*Between 


Dehan. 
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crowded beyond belief with portraits and 
incidents, jostling, thronging, over-lap- 
ping; a reckless squandering of precious 
wealth of invention that leaves us, at the 
first reading, with a dazed sense of help- 
lessness, as in the presence of something 
too big to be grasped in its entirety. We 
are conscious, during this first breath- 
less, enthralled reading, of one vast, im- 
posing, tragic tableau after another, tak- 
ing form and vividness, then melting and 
receding into the distance, leaving a sense 
of unforgettable and remote vistas, down 
which we glimpsed dimly a_ thousand 
vaguely suggested happenings, infinitely 
remote in the vanishing point of the per- 
spective. At first, also, there is an im- 
pression of something not only huge, but 
overgrown and disproportioned as well: 
it takes time for the idea to force itself 
home that whatever disproportion the 
framework of the story has is the dispro- 
portion of real life,—which, after all, is 
a higher sort of symmetry, which escapes 
the human eye that cannot take a suffi- 
ciently wide angle to include the whole 
detail of nature’s infinite pattern. Be- 
ween Two Thieves is an epic, not only 
of an epoch but of a whole continent as 
well; and as it lies before us on Richard 
Dehan’s spacious canvas, it has all the 
irregularities of shape, the apparently 
purposeless angles and indentations of 
the map of Europe itself —yet forming, 
like Europe, a wonderful and complex 
physical unity. 

As for its theme, the title serves a val- 
uable servtce in summing up the author’s 
own central idea in the brief limits of just 
three words. Midway in the story, she 
expresses it more fully through the lips 
of Nicholas, Autocrat of, all the Russias: 


“Though Austria desert me and Prussia 
play the knave, I have three Allies,” boomed 
the great bull-voice through the chilly dark- 
ness. “Pestilence, and Hunger and Cold— 
that never yet failed to serve the Russian 
Tzar. As for England—I tell you, Peter 
Michailovitch! — between Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte and her Army Contractor, she will 
yet climb her Calvary with her Cross upon 
her shoulders—we shall see her crucified be- 
tween two thieves!’ 
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Such, briefly, is the task that “Richard 
Dehan” set herself to accomplish: the 
portrayal of England in the throes of the 
Crimean War, helpless between commer- 
cial dishonesty at home and the political 
dishonesty of France. But to do this, she 
has had to show successively the brilliant 
profligacy of the imperial court, the re- 
volt ot hungry and desperate mobs, the 
wanton butchery in the streets of Paris, 
the brutalities ot English barrack life, the 
smug complacency and human callous- 
ness of the army contractors, utterly care- 
less of human life, so that their profits 
may be multiplied—and finally the in- 
ferno of actual warfare, the merciless 
havoc wrought by the ‘zar’s three 
vaunted allies, ‘Pestilence, Hunger and 
Cold.” ‘The impression of the book, as a 
whole, upon the present writer was less 
like that of any other book he ever read 
than it was the impression made, years 
ago, by the first sight of the collected 
paintings by the great Russian master, 
Versstschagin, retiecting with a giant 
sweep of brush and pencil the pomp of 
palaces, and the grim harvest of the bat- 
tle-field. 

Of the specific human story narrated 
against this titanic background, it is more 
difficult to speak brietiy and succinctly. 
lt would need many readings and much 
careful thought, in order to lay due em- 
phasis upon the salient points, to expound 
unerringly precisely what significance the 
author meant to attach to each separate 
detail: in other words, to be sure that we 
are performing our role of interpreter ac- 
curately. But at least one fact cannot 
fail to strike any thoughtful reader: that 
the central human story, like the voice 
of a leading tenor in an opera, always 
rises clearly above the accompaniment of 
humanity in the bulk; and, although the 
hero starts upon life under a shadow of 
accumulated tragedy that would seem to 
leave room for no further development, 
no possible additional accentuation, no 
goal toward which to work that is not an 
anticlimax, the author has nevertheless 
accomplished the seeming miracle of ris- 
ing in an ever-increasing tension, through 
situations that successively cap the pre- 
ceding ones with an unforeseen and 
sharper poignancy. /. detailed analysis 
of such a story is necessarily woefully 
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inadequate; but here, quite briefly, are 
the salient facts: 

Hector Dunoisse, the hero, is well ad- 
vanced in his course in a French military 
academy before he learns, somewhat 
brutally, from the lips of his best friend, 
during a quarrel, that his mother, the 
daughter of the Hereditary Prince of 
Widinitz, had broken her vows as a Car- 
melite nun, at the suit of his fascinating 
and profligate father, and accompanied 
him as his wife back to Paris. Later, 
when her conscience awoke and drove 
her to leave her husband and little son 
and return to the convent to expiate her 
sin, Dunoisse, the father, outrivalled his 
wife in infamy, by insisting as the price 
of her liberty that the convent should 
impoverish itself by paying over to him 
the entire dower which, as daughter of 
the Hereditary Prince, she had brought 
it when she first took her vows. ‘Lhe 
shock of these revelations upon the 
young Dunoisse bore two results: first, 
the immediate result of a duel with his 
best friend, in which a misstep and a 
broken foil cast upon him the unjust sus- 
picion of treachery that followed him 
through his life; and secondly, the de- 
termination never to accept further aid 
from his father, nor to touch a penny 
of the money robbed from the Carmelite 
convent. Now, for a young Frenchman 
of wealth and position, and an officer in 
the army, to find himself driven by con- 
science to live upon his pay, to suffer the 
wonderment and the sneers of his com- 
rades because of his reputed miserliness, 
is heroism in its way, but of a rather 
negative sort; and, if the story is to have 
further development, the hero must be 
forced into a crisis in which, being less 
than superhuman, he will forget his fine 
scruples, accept the stolen money, and 
live as godless and profligate a life as his 
father did before him. ‘There is just one 
essential condition, namely, that the au- 
thor shall make the temptation adequate 
in magnitude. Here is what she actually 
conceives: In the course of his military 
duties, Dunoisse is brought necessarily 
into touch with the life of the French 
Court, and more specifically with Hen- 
riette de Roux, wife of an elderly Col- 
onel, and the incarnate spirit of the al- 
lurement of sex: 
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Think of Henriette as one of the fatal 
forces, a velvet-voiced, black-haired woman 
with a goddess’s shape and a skin of cream, 
such little hands and feet as might have graced 
an Andalusian lady,—with mobile features— 
the mouth especially being capable of every 
variety of expression—and with great eyes of 
changing colour, sometimes agate-brown, 
sometimes peridot-green, sometimes dusky 
grey. Shaping her image thus, I have con- 
veyed to you nothing. No sorceress is un- 
veiled, no wonder shown. 

In the old, old days when the Sons of Light 
walked upon earth with the children of men, 
some seraph fell for the sake of a woman like 
this. From the seed of that union sprang all 
the Henriettes.... You may know them by 
the tattered rags of glory that trail behind 
them; by the pale flickering aureole, no 
brighter than a_ will-o’-the-wisp or glow- 
worm’s light, that hovers over the white brow. 
... “Ah, do you indeed love me?” their eyes 
seem to say. “Is it so? Then most unhappy, 
poor friend, are you! Because I am of those 
women who are born to cause much misery. 
For we sting to desire without intention, and 
provoke to pursuit without the will. And 
‘No’ is a word we have never learned to say.” 


There is one inimitable scene, one night 
in the autumn of 1851, when already 
Paris is seething with unrest, because 
of its intuitive premonition of the com- 
ing Coup d’Etat. Picture the streets 
swarming with a dense rabble from the 
poorest quarters who have gathered un- 
der the red flag of insurrection. Picture 
Dunoisse, sitting erect on his iron-grey 
Arab mare, at the out end of a line of 
bristling bayonets, guarding the Hotel 
of Foreign Affairs; picture further an 
augmenting tumult in the rioting throng, 
a shot fired straight into the packed mass 
of humanity facing Dunoisse, and then 
a clear command, “Fire!” followed by a 
rattling volley, cries, imprecations, car- 
nage and headlong flight. The shot as a 
matter of fact is fired by Henriette, and 
the order given by Dunoisse’s former 
schoolmate and life-long enemy, the man 
who, at every step, blackens his name, 
robs him of his chances, and eventually 
becomes the successful rival for the fa- 
vours of Henriette. Dunoisse takes the 
blame of Henriette’s mad act; and, be- 
cause it has helped the intrigue on foot 
and hastened the Coup d’Etat, he escapes 
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lightly, with a reprimand that is really 
equivalent to a medal of honour; inci- 
dentally, he receives his reward from 
Henriette. For her sake, he not only 
takes and spends his mother’s dower, but 
he does far worse. He lends himself to 
a scheme that, in view of the past, out- 
rivals the sacrilege of his mother and his 
father. He consents to push his claim as 
Hereditary Prince of Widinitz; and into 
that stronghold of reverence and piety, 
under shadow of the convent walls where 
his erring mother is still striving by life- 
long penance to make her peace with 
Heaven, he comes, in the midst of the 
commemorative Procession of the As- 
sumption, to press his claim to the 
throne,—and as a crowning insult and 
blunder, he brings his notorious mistress 
with him. The whole episode of this at- 


tempt to seize a throne by sheer bravado, 
the fury of the populace, the interven- 
tion of the intrepid little archbishop, and 
the final ignominious ejection of the dis- 
comfited schemers would in itself make 
a story on which a new reputation in 
fiction might be based. 


But “Richard 
Dehan” uses it for a scant score of pages, 
and hurries on to bigger, more ambitious 
themes. Dunoisse’s infatuation for Hen- 
riette is a bewilderment of the senses, a 
need of the flesh. Yet, all the while, and 
from earliest manhood, there has been 
just one woman in his life whom he 
really loves purely and unselfishly,—the 
woman who figures in this volume as 
Ada Merling, and who plays the same 
part in the development of military hos- 
pitals and the Red Cross movement that 
Florence Nightingale played in real life. 
It is her intiuence that for some years 
keep Dunoisse true to his vow not to 
touch the dower money; it is her bitter 
disappointment in him that is one deci- 
sive tactor in his later determination to 
break with Henriette and, at any cost, 
earn the sum necessary to make restitu- 
tion to the Carmelite convent. 

Napoleon III needs a special service, 
one which Dunoisse is peculiarly fitted 
to perform, and he consents to perform 
it for a price equal to the amount of the 
dower. The problem set him presupposes 
that France has determined to espouse 
the interest of the Sultan of Turkey, in 
the event of a war waged by Turkey 
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against the allied powers of Russia and 
ingiand; and the question is, how shall 
France proceed so as to insure to her 
army the maximum of advantage and 
the minimum of loss? Dunoisse spends 
years in the Balkan perfecting his plans, 
all of which are based on the assump- 
tion that England is to be France’s foe. 
He comes back shattered in health, pre- 
maturely old, to claim his pay,—only to 
learn the colossal treachery of the man 
he has served,—the treachery that 
schemes to lead unsuspecting. England 
into the carefully prepared trap, under 
the guise of friendship and allied inter- 
ests. The form in which he voices his 
indignation to his sovereign is worthy of 
reproduction, as one of the big moments 
ot the book: 


“I have spread your nets,” he said, in the 
voice that had lost its clear, sharp ring, and 
was feeble and flat, and broken. “From the 
Balkan to the Pruth I have set your springes 
—dug your pitfalls—sharpened your hidden 
stakes. . . . Turks, Greeks, Tartars, Jews, Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians and Wallachs—all are 
pledged not to give aid to Russia, or England 
the Ally of Russia, in the great War that was 
presently to be waged with France and the 
Ottoman Empire—over the Debatable Ground. 
... I was to have a great reward of you for 
my services. One million one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand francs, to be definite! 
Keep your stolen money! Could I buy back 
self-respect with the price of blood? As for 
you, you have won your Empire—have brought 
about the War you schemed and plotted for; 
you will take the field with Turkey and your 
Ally of England shoulder to shoulder, side by 
side! Ah!—you read Machiavelli at the For- 
tress of Ham to good purpose! ... You grew 
more than violets upon the ramparts, Mon- 
signeur! You matured plans for revenge. 
... And you will have your honeyed ven- 
geance,” said Dunoisse, in that distinct, rasp- 
ing whisper, “and gall will mingle with the 
sweetness as you suck it. For those old asso- 
ciates of yours—those men of the Reform and 
Carlton Clubs of London—will say of you: 
‘By God!—This Emperor of France is a 
damned scoundrel!’ And, by God!—they will 
be right!” 


The last third of the book deals in the 
details of the Crimean War; and it is a 
question whether, from Tolstoy’s Peace 
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and |W ar to Zola’s La Débdcle, any novel 
has dealt more untiinchingly, or with 
more poignant vividness o1 the horrors 
ot actua: warfare, the anguish ot tor- 
tured men and tortured horses, the al- 
most unbelievable barbarities ot barracks, 
held and military hospital. One hesitates 
to emphasise this side of the book, since, 
taken as a whole, it is not a novel of war 
more than it 1s a novel of peace. And 
yet, it is the roar of cannon and reek ot 
battle-smoke, and wail of human misery 
that makes the keenest imprint on the 
senses and lingers most insistently in the 
memory. And the bigness ot the book as 
a whole depends upon it: because the cul- 
minating idea is that of a man who, hav- 
ing been tricked into a deed that brands 
him with lasting infamy, devotes the 
whole of his remaining years to the colos- 
sal task ot mitigating the hardships of 
war and promoting the movement o1 uni- 
versal peace. And the benign and white- 
haired visage of the aged Dunoisse on 
his death-bed, his spirit lingering.in the 
flesh only in hopes of a tarewell mes- 
sage of pardon and love from the woman 
whom throughout his life he felt himself 
unworthy to worship save at a distance, 
sheds the gentle radiance of a benedic- 
tion over tne closing pages. 

There are a score ot minor aspects 
and minor incidents and figures that 
clamour for a passing word: but it is im- 
possible to do more than hint at the abid- 
ing interest of a character like Thomp- 
son Jowell, the Army Contractor, with 
his unspeakable infamies and his ever- 
lasting assurances that “Jack Candid is 
my name,” and “Ben Bragg never was 
my name or nature” ; and the redoubtable 
Moggy Geogehagen, the terror of the 
barrack mess-room, who from having 
cried “Herrings!” in the Dublin streets 
long before her Corporal wooed and won 
her, could still “cry herrings at the top 
of all”; and still again, little Mrs. Joshua 
Horrotian, who hardly had time to adjust 
herself to barrack-room promiscuity, be- 
fore “her Woman’s Hour come too soon 
upon the poor young crayture!”—and 
others, and again others, too numerous 
even to mention by name. For the fact 
is that Between Two Thieves resembles 
nothing else in all creative art so much 
as it does a mighty symphony, with its 
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separate and contrasting movements, and 
the underlying and recurring motives 
that bind and harmonise it into an or- 
ganic whole, You can almost imagine as 
you read, the wave of an invisible baton, 
that silences the fife and drum, hushes 
all but the string-instruments, and sends 
forth succeeding waves of sensuous soft- 
ness; then another commanding gesture, 
and the air is alive with a quiver of light 
and gaiety, cascades of tonal colour, a 
very pyrotechnic glitter of mad frivolity. 
And then, without warning, the deep 
solemnity of prayer and hymn, the con- 
tagious fire of martial rhythms, the whole 
orchestral powers unloosed in one thun- 
drous, overpowering expression of death 
and destruction and the reign of chaos. 
And so on, through the rise and fall of 
the successive movements, till they merge 
at last into the abiding harmony of an- 
other sphere. Such, in quite an inade- 


quate way, is an outline of the impres- 
sion produced by not less than three read- 
ings of this book,—and each reading re- 
veals some new and unsuspected quality. 
It is a remarkable book, doubly remark- 


able, in that it comes from a woman. 
For, while there are some types of fic- 
tion that a woman naturally, almost in- 
evitably, does better than a man, this is 
not one of that kind. Almost the rarest 
thing in fiction is the ability of a woman 
to handle big, social and ethical problems 
with the caim detachment, the absence 
of self-consciousness, that characterise 
the masculine point of view,—and this 
quality is one of the distinctive features 
of the work of “Richard Dehan.” 
Frederic Taber Cooper. 


II 


ANATOLE France's “THE GODS ARE 
THIRstTy’* 

The latest novel by Anatole France 
takes us back to the very midst of the 
French Revolution, to that year 1793, so 
fecund in tragic events. Evariste Game- 
lin, the principal personage, an artist and 
pupil of the famous David, is a member 
of the “Pont-Neuf Section” at a time 
when the situation of the Republic seems 
hopeless. Two-thirds of the departments 
are under invasion or in rebellion. Paris, 


*The Gods are Thirsty. By Anatole France. 
New York: John Lane and Company. 
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lacking bread and money, lives under the 
constant menace of the Austrian guns. 

Under the influence of revolutionary 
ideas Gamelin, stern of character and 
poor, no longer paints subjects of the 
courtly ‘genre peculiar to the eighteenth 
century; he has adopted symbolism, and 
his drawings now represent Liberty, the 
Kepublic and Republican Virtues; alone, 
in his wretched atélier (he is more occu- 
pied with meetings of the Convention 
than his art) the thought of his two idols, 
Kobespierre and Marat, becomes a veri- 
table obsession. 

Kvariste loves the citoyenne Elodie, 
daughter of Jean Blaise, a dealer in prints 
and engravings; not, perhaps, that she 
appeals to him as exactly pretty. Robust 
and industrious, more vivacious than 
beautiful, she might, even, displease 
others; but her eyes shine brightly un- 
der the big white kerchief that covers her 
dark hair ; she is twenty-seven years old, 
full of ardour, and, in spite of all, grace- 
ful. One feels that i.oium her youth up 
she has been allowed entire freedom by 
a rich and busy father, a man of easy 
morals, who is, moreover, but very little 
interested in the new ideas, 

M. Anatole France knows, as no one 
better, the history of the Kevolution. All 
around the romantic plot which he has 
provided he has woven, with a hand as 
light and delicate as that of his own 
klodie, a whole series of small pictures 
destined to bring out the contrast between 
the old society and the new, just spring- 
ing into life. He has also painted land- 
scapes, charmingly fresh, spring scenes. 
In the shade of a green thicket Evariste 
and Elodie confess their mutual love, the 
very day of Marat’s triumph, Later on 
they meet in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
Elodie having chosen the day and place 
to confess a mistake, that until now she 
has concealed from every one. In a 
scene d la Jean Jacques Rousseau she 
avows to her virtuous friend that she has 
already loved and been betrayed, Here 
the plot is more strongly outlined. 

The months pass, and with July comes 
Famine. The Parisians besiege the bake- 
shops, Evariste is placed on the Jury of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. The prisons 
are full to overflowing, and the Public 
Prosecutor works eighteen hours a day. 
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The Convention has established the Reign 
of Terror, from whence the title of the 
book: Les Dieux Ont Soif. 

Romance and History are closely inter- 
woven in M. France’s new book. He 
opens before us the doors of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. In two sentences of 
remarkable clearness the author gives us 
this definition of the Tribunal: “The old 
Monarchical conception of the rights of 
the State inspired this Assembly, Eight 
centuries of absolute power had formed 
its Magistrates, and it judged the enemies 
of Libertv by the principles of Divine 
Right.” Now, we are face to face with 
Fouquier-Tinville, the Public Prosecutor, 
‘formerly a Chatelet attorney, loaded 
down with debts, and consumed with 
vice. He owes his new and terrible office 
to the extreme violence of his opinions. 
He it was who caused the executions of 
Marie-Antoinette, the Girondins, Hébert, 
and Danton: only to be condemned him- 
self, in 1795, after a trial lasting forty 
days. Anatole France represents him to 
us as a man assiduous, laborious and 


gentle, lacking ideas and imagination, a 
sort of punctual and unconscious autom- 


aton. Descriptions are given of the 
trial of a defeated general, and a séance 
of one of the primary assemblies. Eva- 
riste at the beginning had formed a very 
high ideal of his duty as a Magistrate, 
and was once even the means of procur- 
ing the acquittal of a political prisoner; 
but. notwithstanding, he continues his 
nightly visits to the Jacobins, where he 
attentively follows Robespierre’s lessons. 

In the gloomy and barren surroundings 
of the Jacobin Club, laws are dictated to 
the Convention and men, suspicious and 
grave, religiously listen to Maximilien’s 
philosophical discourses. Gamelin falls 
more and more under the evil influence, 
until, in a moment of extreme exaltation, 
he feels that his vocation has been made 
clear by divine revelation. From now 
on he votes constantly for death, men and 
women alike, all who appear before him 
are sent without pity to the guillotine. 
He participates in the mad blood-thirsti- 
ness which has taken hold of these 
judges, already exhausted by fatigue, 
anger and fear. Maric-Antoinette, in her 
turn, is sacrificed. Elected as a member 
to the Conseul Général of the Commune, 
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Evariste’s abominable convictions but 
gather strength. He causes the execution 
of an émigré, whom he wrongfully sus- 
pects to be Elodie’s seducer. The Prair- 
ial Law having suppressed all warrantees 
of the courts of justice, inquiries, exami- 
nations, witnesses and defenders, he un- 
questioningly accepts the new proceed- 
ings instituted under the stress of intense 
mental excitement. 

Robespierre’s theories triumph; the 
judges do not even pretend to take the 
trouble to inform themselves as to the 
real political opinions of the prisoners 
brought before them, but condemn each 
and all upon the opinions attributed to 
them. So sure are they of possessing all 
Truth and Wisdom, that these magis- 
trates form decisions from a mere im- 
pression or instinct. Fifty persons are 
judged and condemned at one time, while 
the most diverse opinions are mingled 
together in the same death. Gamelin as- 
sociates himself with these sinister pa- 
rades. . . . One dav, however, on leaving 
the Tribunal. his sister, Julie, stops him 
and inflicts the supreme outrage of spit- 
ting upon him. The end of the book ap- 
nroaches; Robesnierre falls in his. turn. 
Evariste, too, is found in the ranks of the 
accused, and later takes his place in the 
fatal cart to the hostile cries of the same 
crowd that so shortly before had insulted 
the aristocrats. He dies without remorse, 
without any other regret than to have 
spared too much blood, and to have put 
so little ardour in the defence of the Re- 
public. Elodie, in the end, yields to the 
attractions of the handsome engraver, 
Desmatris. 

If this work were but a simple story, 
it would not, perhaps, be judged fault- 
less. For example, the character of 
Elodie remains throughout the entire 
book a sort of enigma. At one time she 
is seized with a wild enthusiasm for 
Evariste at some evidence of compassion, 
or generosity that he has displayed; at 
another she looks upon him as a monster. 
vet adores him in spite of the terror and 
fear that he causes her. She seems too 
easily resigned to the sacrifice she con- 
templates making. Incoherent and frivo- 
lous she glides through the book like an 
ambiguous shadow. If the exigencies of 
the story demanded that its hero should 
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triumph over woman, one would have 
preferred, it seems. to find him struggling 
with a more forceful character, a typical 
woman of the Revolution. The human 
tragedy described could have been made 
more poignant, without doubt. 

But, judging from the evidence, Ana- 
tole France, in whom the scholar and the 
artist are so curiously blended, wished, 
above all, to give the prominence to his- 
tory. The entire plot of the story is built 
up around Robespierre. The dominating 
ficure of the book is that of the terrible 
Maximilien whose memorv has already 
haunted so many imaginations. 

This provincial lawyer, founder of 
clubs, idol of the people, deputy from 
Paris to the Convention. inexorable judge 
of Louis X VT. enemy of the “Girondins,” 
organiser (with Danton) of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal: this fanatical upholder 
of virtue, unsparing terrorist, assassin of 
Hébert and Desmoulins, relentless High 
Priest of the new religion; this is the real 
hero of the book. Historians are becom- 
ing more and more absorbed in the study 
of this character. Parties are being 
formed for and against him. In the eyes 
of some, he was the most execrable of 
tvrants. this fretful irritable haranguer. 
with the false voice, false regard, and 
false gesture, who would have sent even 
the dead to the Guillotine. Others, on 
the contrary, are moved to tender pity in 
looking unon the death mask taken after 
his execution. Thev claim that his feat- 
ures express a haughty and ironical dis- 
dain for his murderers, they who but the 
dav before had been his slaves: hymns of 
praise are sung to this pure and disinter- 
ested spirit, to this honest and inflexible 
conscience, this incarnation of virtue and 
dignity. Robespierre. for them, was 
necessary to the Revolution. undermined 
as it was by corruption, threatened by 
highly placed personages, and betrayed 
by stock-dealers and financiers 

Discussions will still be held for a long 
time on the complex character of the 
man, but no one will contest his influence. 
During a short illness from which he suf- 
fered in the year IT Pluviose, public onin- 
ion was completely overwhelmed. The 


neople really thought that if he died the 
Republic would be lost-with him. After 
his death, the Jncorruptible was an ob- 
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ject of worship to all France, even to the 
most remote provinces. Thus, popular 
feeling loves, at all times, to sum up in 
one single man its obscure thoughts, its 
hopes, instincts, its very hatreds. 

M. Anatole France could not attempt 
to give us the impartial work on Robes- 
pierre that we are still awaiting. He has 
but lightly touched upon the man’s per- 
sonality. His evident desire is to give us 
a clear understanding of the almost re- 
ligious worship with which Robespierre 
inspired his followers. He has wished to 
bring to life again that extraordinary 
Paris of the Terror. Incomplete though 
it be, it is a splendid work. 

Piquant and_  episodical characters 
gravitate around Evariste Gamelin, the 
typical one. There is that curious old 
man, for instance, to whom M. France 
seems to have lent some of the traits pe- 
culiar to himself: the citoyen Maurice 
3rotteaux, former traitant (farmer of 
the public revenues), late noble, and one 
time bearer of the distinguished title, 
“Monsieur des Ilettes.” 

Brotteaux once owned a _ beautiful 
home and had presided over more than 
one fine supper. To-day his entire wealth 
consists of a pot of paste and a box of 
water colours with which he fabricates 
children’s toys. But his spirit remains 
calm and placid; a perfect philosopher, 
charitable and kind, he is sceptically in- 
dulgent to the opinions of others. By his 
side M. France has placed the honest 
monk, Louis de Longuemare, who has 
been obliged to leave his convent and as- 
sume the garb of the regular clergy. 
Brotteaux delights in his own atheism 
and chats away just as patiently in the 
midst of the gravest events, as he dis- 
cussed and reasoned. comfortably seated, 
in one of Baron d’Holbach’s gilded arm- 
chairs. He believes neither in virtue, that 
“simple expedient conceived by men in 
order that they may live agreeably to- 
gether,” nor in moral, that “hopeless en- 
terprise undertaken by our fellow-creat- 
ures against universal order. which is but 
strife, slaughter and the blind plaything 
of contrary forces.” 

But with all his scepticism he whiles 
away the time in idle talk with his fel- 
low-prisoner, the naif and charming 
friar. As Father Longuemare carefully 








prepares a defence calculated to con- 
found his accusers, Brotteaux amiably 
expatiates on war in general, soldiers, for 
whom he has no love, and reads his Lu- 
crece. Death finds them both heroic, in 
spite of the difference in their convic- 
tions. 

Secondary figures glide in the wake of 
the principal characters ; equivocal, hypo- 
critical creatures, such as all troublous 
times engender, second-rate fanatics, un- 
compromisingly devoted to certain ideas 
which they refuse to discuss. Pictures- 
que scenes, unencumbered with useless 
details, full of life and precision succeed 
each other: the Tribunal, the club, the 
prison and the guillotine. No violent ef- 
fects are attempted, in spite of the ex- 
tremely dramatic quality of the book. An 
exquisite style, borrowed from the best 
of the eighteenth century, neutralises the 
rigidity of the ideas, and the brutality of 
the facts. Pleasant landscapes are drawn 
such as we have glimpses of in the old 
engravings of that epoch; tragedy alter- 
nates with idyll, witness that first love- 
scene beside a thatched cottage, under an 
April sky and green trees. These rebel 
Parisians are still lovers of country 
things, are easily led to melancholy and 
adore tumbled-down ruins; their hearts, 
which tremble not in face of death, are 
stirred with emotion on entering a leafy 
glade ; they are moved to tears at the sight 
of a reaper’s sheaf of grain. He who 
hesitates to cut a flower in bloom will 
cut off a head without pity. They dance 
and sing, even, at times. And the book 
would not be from the pen of M. Anatole 
France if the most subtle discussions on 
art were not intermingled with the dra- 
matic scenes. 

This new novel marks a new era in the 
career of M. France. It is true, in his 
two books, L’Orme Du Mail and L’An- 
neau d’ Amethyste, he had already at- 
tempted contemporary history. In_ his 
great work on Jeanne d’Arc he has shown 
us to what a degree of self-effacement 
he is capable before a lofty subject, com- 
pletely losing sight of self, the better to 
portray an epoch of artless faith, and 
simple action. In his new book he re- 
veals himself as we have always known 
him: infinitely intelligent, ironical, subtle, 
rather inclined to paradox, true spiritual 
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son of Voltaire and Rénan, We can but 
admire one of the most successful at- 
tempts that has ever been made to bring 
nearer to us, without deforming it, an 
epoch whose influence dominates our en- 
tire life of to-day. 

Edouard Herriot. 


III 


THe DELINQUENT CHILD AND THE 
Home* 


A gentleman who has been called a 
great purveyor of popular literature, and 
who is, in plainer English, the proprietor 
of several very successful magazines, 
once rated three large classes of short 
stories perennially submitted to him for 
publication, about as follows: To love 
stories he assigned the lowes? place, both 
because they are most commonly offered 
by writers and have the least appreciable 
effect upon readers. Next above them 
in rank he placed the humorous story. 
And at the top of the list, as the rarest 
and most effective of the three classes, he 
set the story of genuine and unforced 
pathos. 

Estimated by such a standard The De- 
linquent Child and the Home belongs to 
the third and highest class, for it is full 
of stories of genuine and unforced pa- 
thos. And it is not only full of them, it 
is, in fact, one continued and moving 
story about a composite type,—the little 
child, with all of childhood’s untutored 
desires, capacity for happiness and suf- 
fering, and unpreparedness for the strug- 
gle of life, left carelessly to pick his own 
way amid the most unfavourable condi- 
tions. 

What the outcome of these pitifully 
amateurish essays at living is likely to be 
is indicated by the fact that in ten years, 
1899 to 1909, fourteen thousand one hun- 
dred and eighty-three children of Chi- 
cago were arrested and brought before 
the Juvenile Court. This army of young 
unfortunates, not only in the mass, but in 
some hundreds of individual cases, has 
provided the material for The Delincuent 
Child and the Home. And carefui in- 
vestigation of the short life histories of 

*The Delinquent Child and the Home. By 
Sophonisba P. Breckenridge and Edith Abbott 


Published for the Russell Sage Foundation by 
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these cases, their parents, homes, neigh- 
bourhoods, and _ other contributing 
causes, coupled with intelligent tabula- 
tion of the facts, make it possible for the 
authors to present very clearly the rea- 
sons why children fall into the meshes of 
the law. As the ranks of the criminal 
class are recruited very largely from the 
children who fall into the meshes of the 
law; and as the crime bill of the nation, 
with all its cost of courts, police, prisons, 
and unproductive lives, has been esti- 
mated at a billion dollars a year, it can 
be seen that this book contains food for 
reflection even for the most thoughtless 
reader. 

ln the old days,—the good old days,— 
the Chicago child who was arrested, 
tried and convicted of some infraction of 


was punished by a fine or im- 


the laW 

risonment. Ili the fine were not paid, 
e juvenile offender worked it out at the 
y jail, in company with the riff-raft 


d oft-scourings of the community at 

munincent rate of fifty cents a day. 
ty per cent, of the children 

rested came from the homes of the 
very poor, a large proportion “laid out,” 
as it was called, their fines at the rate 
mentioned, And really it would have been 
cheaper for the city to pay ten times the 
mount to keep the children out of jail. 
For a more ingenious and effective means 
of utterly corrupting childhood and pro- 
ducing hardened criminals could not be 
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devised. 

In 1909 Chicago established a separate 
court for children, separate places of de- 
tention, and a judge with a staff of pro- 
bation officers, the idea being not to pun- 
ish the frightened, ignorant, neglected 
little prisoners, but to reform them. First 
offenders were not detained, but released 
on probation; and it was the duty of the 
probation officers to keep in touch with 
them, influence them for good, and when 
necessary,—and it was frequently neces- 
sary,—stimulate the parents in their pa- 
rental duties. This system has been in 


force in Chicago ever since, with won- 
derful results; and it has been imitated in 
New York, Denver and many other cities. 

The records of this Cook County Juve- 
nile Court for the first ten years of its 
existence have furnished the material for 
The Delinquent Child and the Home. 
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The mass of court records, reports of 
probation officers, the juvenile offenders 
and their parents and homes have been 
investigated with scientific thoroughness, 


and the authors set forth their deduc- 
tions with scientific accuracy and pre- 
cision. Yet the book is one likely to 


be read with a little tugging at the heart- 
strings that is not at all scientific. 
Whether it discusses “the sad procession 
of little children and older brothers and 
sisters who, for various reasons, cannot 
keep step with the great company of nor- 
mal, orderly, protected children,” en 
masse; or takes up individual 
boys arrested for stealing at the ages of 
seven, six and even five; twelve-year-old 
girls, and some of ten and nine, taken 
trom houses of prostitution, this is a book 
of unusual human interest. Even the 
tables of statistics are vital, When it is 
shown that per cent. of the 
boys are arrested tor violation of prop- 
erty stealing and wanton de- 
struction, while only fitteen per cent, of 
the girls are apprehended for similar 
but on the other hand, only two 
per cent. of the boys and thirty-one per 
cent. of the girls are brought in for im- 
morality, and eighty-one per cent. of the 
girls either for immorality or on account 
ot danger of it, there are grave and 
Startling reasons back of these figures. 
About eighty per cent. of the children 
brought before the Juvenile Court are 
foreign born, or the children of foreign 
born inhabitants And an interesting 
sidelight on this phenomenon is the fact 
that about seventy per cent. of the par- 
ents of these children came from the 
country or from country towns. In ad- 
dition to the difficulties of guiding their 
families of six, ten, or eighteen little ones 
in a land of whose laws, customs and 
language they were ignorant, they had 
been suddenly obliged to adjust their 
peasant habits to the intense life of a 
great city. As a result there is an in- 
evitable wastage of good human material. 

In revealing the real condition of the 
delinquent children of Chicago,—chil- 
dren whose type is duplicated in every 
large city in the country,—The Delin- 
quent Child and the Home has performed 
a splendid public service. For from these 
children, wavering between useful and 
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useless, lawful and lawless lives, may 
spring a vast amount of poverty and 
crime. If the public will make the way 
a little easier for them while they still are 
children,—provide playgrounds, kinder- 
gartens, and some sort of care and super- 
vision, the number of those who will find 
their way ultimately to poorhouses and 
jails will be greatly reduced. And if the 
public leaves them to thernselves, needy 
and neglected, it will have to pay for the 
later careers of many of them, whether 
the public likes it or not, 
Arthur M. Chase. 


IV 


HuGH Wa cpo.te’s “A PRELUDE 
VENTURE * 


To Ap- 


A singular study in psychology is care- 
fully presented in this new book by Mr. 
Walpole, whose The Gods and Mr, Per- 
rin struck a clear note of excellence 
among the novels of last year. The ear- 
lier story was that of a miserable master 
in an unh: ippy school, and it was the mas- 
ter’s point of view, not that of the boys’, 
which was given to us, In A Prelude to 
Adventure we are made free of under- 
graduate life in Cambridge, the Dons, the 
Higher Table, the entire master side of 
the University being nothing more than 
a mere light sketch. 

It is the young men of the second year, 
the Juniors, as we should call them, who 
provide the personnel of the story. Just 
nice, ordinary young fellows, leaders or 
followers in their class, interested in foot- 
ball, in their college societies, in more or 
less speculation as to life, the world and 
themselves—a_ healthy, pleasant com- 
pany, surrounded by the grey Cambridge 
walls, the little town, the changing aspects 
of sky and river and country under the 
varying seasons. 

Against this comfortable group of un- 
imaginative young Englishmen is thrown 
‘the figure of the hero at grips with his 
tremendous experience. This young man 
is half Spanish, and a fine specimen of 
race, culture, intellect, with a tempera- 
ment hereditarily lonely, self-sufficing 
and intensely reserved, This boy, pre- 
cisely at the moment where the story 


*A Prelude to Adventure. By Hugh Wal- 
pole. New York: The Century Company. 
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opens, has murdered a classmate, and 
stands in the silent woods, dripping in the 
autumn mist, over the huddled body. He 
experiences no sensation of remorse. The 
murdered man has been a cad of the 
worst description, and so far as he is 
concerned Olva Dune’s only feeling is 
that the blow, though it had not been 
given with the formed intention to kill, 
was a fortunate one. The fellow was 
dead, and a good riddance to the world. 


There is, therefore, no regret, but, in the 
presence of the mortal ending, there 


dawns upon the murderer’s soul an im- 
mense conviction of immortality—of the 
presence of God. He knew that “God 
had watched him.” Here then, in the 
Cambridge undergraduate environment, 
Olva and his God begin their struggle. 

The story is a study of the age-long 
mystery of sin in its relation to the hu- 
man soul, and necessarily touches on the 
borderland of uncomprehended forces. 
The fierce intensity of Olva’s experience 
is admirably conveyed. His self-chosen 
solitariness of former days was a differ- 
ent thing from the spiritual loneliness 
that now encloses him; and it is with the 
desperate attempt to escape from this 
isolation, from this silence, that the first 
part of the book deals. Olva now identi- 
fies himself with all the interests of his 
class, all its activities. Of great personal 
charm, he is warmly welcomed, and he 
surrounds himself closely with his class- 
mates. Queer companionships result, 
and in particular he awakens in one lad, 
a sort of class idiot, a desperate devo- 
tion. This poor creature becomes, to a 
degree, Olva’s intimate—and finally, un- 
der the pressure of his obsession, his con- 
fidant. 

But new elements enter his life. One 
is his love for a young girl, the other the 
suspicion of this girl’s brother, awakened 
by a series of coincidences. There is also 
a curious spiritual companionship born 
between the mother of these two and 
Olva; for in this woman’s heart shelters 
a secret resembling that burdening the 
young man, though each is only subcon- 
sciously aware of the other’s sin. Every- 
thing combines and presses to one end 
—confession, And all seems to Olva but 





the means employed by the great pres- 
ence, 


the Shadow of which he is contin- 
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ually conscious, with which he contin- 
ually struggles. The shadow of God, the 
overpowering impression of a pursuit, 
with which two supreme facts are identi- 
fied; that it is kind and that it is relent- 
less. 

The story moves surely and dramati- 
cally, held close in the restraint of art, 
and inspired with a certain superb con- 
viction. The characters are sharply 
drawn and the college atmosphere in 
which they move is admirably suggested. 
Yet the story is so handled that even the 
most commonplace of these characters or 
the most ordinary incident occurring are 
invested with a sense of mystery: the 
mystery of life and death, of sin and 
retribution, the everlasting mystery of 
human relationship broods over all. The 
book makes, finally, an impression; and 
though the subject be sufficiently grim, 
this impression, quite extraordinarily, is 
one of essential peace and well-being. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


V 


CHARLES TENNEY JACKSON’s “THE MID- 
LANDERS’ ’* 

The author of The Day of Souls has 
deserted the field of the underworld, 
which he furrowed with such understand- 
ing, and turned in his new novel to the 
specialised life of a typical middle west- 
ern town. The keen interest he also re- 
vealed in My Brother's Keeper, for the 
social and economic problems of the day, 
has not failed him though he has acquired 
a new manner ofsapproach and a more 
varied use of his material. The mordant 
bitter note of the first novel, which made 
it easily one of the most unusual and 
vivid portrayals of the old San Francisco 
any American novelist has given, is now 
deserted with only occasional flashes, and 
in its stead we find a charm and lyric 
quality combined with more delicacy of 
characterisation. There is, too, in The 
Midlanders \ess of the rigidity of My 
Brother's Keeper, which at times made 
it more of a tract than the sincere exteri- 
orisation of different social points of 
view as typified by warring, irreconcila- 
ble characters. Yet this novel before us, 

*The Midlanders. By Charles Tenney Jack- 
son. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 
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which is by no means a perfect piece of 
work, justifies us in believing that Mr. 
Jackson is an_author of power and ca- 
pacity who will, no doubt, with the sure- 
ness that can only come of time, gain an 
enviable place among the young men who 
are already worth watching. 

It is only natural that any novelist alive 
to the political changes which have been 
evolved in the past few years should 
chose a middle western town for the 
scene of conflict. It is here the new 
forces have locked in combat with the 
old, here they have begun to achieve some 
definite results. But it would be mani- 
festly unfair to call Mr. Jackson’s novel 
an attempt to catch the core of the Pro- 
gressive movement, as Mr. Merwin has, 
for example, in The Citadel, since he has 
merely used it as a background to what 
is in reality a love story and the portrayal 
of a community. 

The story opens, however, in the bay- 
oux of Louisiana, which the author pic- 
tures with poetry and apparent authority. 
It starts out with all the nonchalance of 
pure romance when Aurelie, a mere 
child, is kidnapped from the orphan asy- 
lum by two old soldiers—Captain Tintle- 
toes and Uncle Michigan, who each has a 
cork leg and a roving disposition. To 
their astonishment they find they have a 
girl instead of the boy whom they had 
desired to carry out some mystical vision 
of old Tinkletoes, They make the most 
of the mistake and the author makes the 
most of his opportunities ; for these early 
scenes are full of open air and are de- 
lightful to a degree. Finally, Tinkletoes 
dies and Michigan feels free to wander 
forth with the girl. They settle, because 
their boat gets stuck, on the outskirts of 
a small town in lowa. Here Aurelie falls 
in love with a son of “one of the best 
families,” who is in turn captivated by 
the illusive difference of this child of na- 
ture. But, unbeknown to Aurelie, her 
picture has been sent into the offices of a 
Chicago newspaper and she wins the 
beauty prize. An interesting bit of psy- 
chology is here interpreted by the au- 
thor, who, in the contrasting reactions 
upon the young man and girl, indicates 
the radical divergence of their birth and 
bringing up. In the separation which, 
of course, ensues, because of the vul- 
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garity in all this publicity, added to the 
opposition of the young man’s family, 
Aurelie, fired with the desire to be some- 
body, and grasping the opportunity of- 
fered, goes on the stage and manages in 
time to make a success. The gradual 
change in her character through contact 
with the world of men as apart from the 
nature she had alone known, makes her 
as fascinating as she is interesting. This 
characterisation of a rather unusual girl, 
in fact, is the best thing in the book 
though it falters sadly at the end. 
As Aurelie is drawn there is nothing to 
suggest she will ever settle down as the 
author asks us to believe she will. In- 
deed her chief charm is just this very 
uncertainty and impulse which makes 
her, for example, come back and shock 
the old town by riding around the sedate 
“square” three times in a taxi, while an 
actress friend smokes a cigarette. 

The plot obviously takes possession of 
all the characters in the final chapters,and 
while the melodramatic complications are 
exciting and cleverly manipulated, yet the 
high literary quality suffers. The one 
character which escapes this criticism and 
which remains with the reader, is the 
newspaper man, Curran, who eventually 
turns out to be Aurelie’s father. The 
unphrased attraction he has for Aurelie 
before he knows his relation to her is 
handled with rare delicacy and intuition. 
In Curran the author has caught with 
understanding and skill the type of wan- 
derer and failure—the round peg in the 
square hole—who late in life suddenly 
finds himself. In the readjustment he 
finally makes with life credit is due to the 
new spirit of usefulness which comes to 
him through contact with Janet and 
Arne. It is with men and women such 
as they that the author makes us feel the 
future success of our democracy rests. 
One speech of Arne’s may be quoted, 
since it describes the inspiration which 
first came to him from the hill-topping 
University in Wisconsin : 

I’ve lain in bed after bucking all night on 
solids and economic history, and ‘listened to 
the young men going up the hill to Carmack’s 
lectures—the young men up the hill in the 
snow at seven o'clock! And when he declared 
that the spirit of socialism was the spirit of 
every good thing the world was fighting for ; 
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when he told them to go out and preach the 
recall, and the State control of wealth—I’ve 
heard them shout, and others going up the 
hill took up the shout. That’s what we're 
getting, along with soil culture and forest 
preservation and engineering—I tell you it 
sounds like the march of a new civilisation— 
the tramp of the young men going up the hill. 
George Middleton. 


VI 


F. Hopkinson SmitH’s “THe ArmM- 
CHAIR AT THE INN”* 


One can be reasonably sure of finding 
certain ingredients in any novel by Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith and his latest lives up 
to his others. Here we have the same 
picturing of a milieu, the same broad 
characterisation and the same charm. 
His manner is so distinct and personal 
that even anonymousness would not fool 
one. Asa rule, however, he has generally 
offered us more plot and less tenuosity 
than one discovers in The Arm-Chair at 
the Inn. In fact, this novel is casual and 
discursive, which gives the author scope 
for his cosmopolitanism, even though it 
lessens it as an absorbing novel. But 
one should not find fault with caviare if 
the author prefers it to roast beef, and 
for what this story attempts it is an un- 
usually good example of the type. It is 
hardly a novel at all; merely a series of 
interesting tales and episodes woven 
around several picturesque and attrac- 
tive characters. It owes direct lineage to 
The Tales of a Wayside Inn, though Mr. 
Smith has not been entirely the victim of 
a pedigree. 

He has selected, as the starting point 
to the story, a group of hungry men who 
have been annually meeting at an old his- 
toric inn on the coast of France. The 
owner of this, the service, the delightful 
atmosphere which surrounds it are almost 
too good to be true. But certainly the 
effect on the characters is such that they 
talk and exchange confidences for over 
three hundred pages. And most of the talk 
is interesting, too, barring an occasional 
pun intended for wit, since it covers, 
in fact, the entire range of human activi- 

*The Arm-Chair at the Inn. By F. Hopkin- 


son Smith. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 
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ties, from the psychology of fear to the 
justification of le mariage de convenance, 
with incidental side lights on hunting, 
eating, art, literature, love and religion. 
Some of these subjects are caught in 
powerful little contes which suggest Mau- 
passant in theme, though Mr. Smith is 
too gentle to hurt or shock our sensibili- 
ties in his treatment. He is ever the 
painter in water-colours, which always 
have charm and delicacy, but seldom the 
virility of oil. 

What plot there is deals with the mach- 
inations of an altogether too adorable 
Marquise, full of the spirit of youth and 
yet a lover of antiques, who is determined 
to arrange a love match between two of 
the servants at the inn. There is noth- 
ing particularly original about her man- 
ner of handling the situation, for she 
merely raises the young man’s social 
status by making him her head-gardener, 
yet somehow the author lends to it an 
idyllic quality particularly his own. None 
of the other characters, unless we except 
Lemois, the unusual inn-keeper, who has 
opposed the match, are materially altered 
by the course of the story, though they 
all lend a hand to the romance. There is, 
however, one episode in the book which 
carries the reader back to Caleb West, 
and reminds us that among the author’s 
versatile accomplishments he is, besides 
novelist and painter, an engineer of 
standing. He is always at his best when 
he is describing the ravages of the sea, 
with which his light-house building has 
made him so familiar, and the scenes, in 
the present novel, where the waves rush 
upon the cottage on the cliff and grad- 
ually swallows it is a vivid and stirring 
bit of writing. But nothing else disturbs 
the calm of the story, which otherwise 
meanders on prettily and poetically to a 
satisfactory ending. 

Griffin Mace. 
VII 
Mary RayMonp SHiPpMAN ANDREWS’S 
“THe MArSHAL”* 


While there are few themes as com- 
pelling as self-sacrifice none grows more 
wearisome when carried to excess. It 
is unfortunate, then, that Mary Raymond 

*The Marshal. By Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews. Indianapolis: The Bobbhs- 
Merrill Company. 


Shipman Andrews should have made the 
protagonist of her first long story so com- 
pletely, irritatingly unselfish; for even in 
romance one demands the touch of real- 
ism that makes illusion possible. The 
Matchmaker, really, might fit more com- 
fortably on the title-page than The Mar- 
shal. At least the Chevalier Beaupré’s 
self-immolation accomplishes the married 
happiness of most of his friends, while 
only death prevents his learning that his 
finally won baton is of paper. 

Napoleon the Great, scarcely a para- 
gon of virtue himself, is largely responsi- 
ble for the Chevalier’s disposition. He 
finds him, a peasant lad of three, crawl- 
ing about the floor of his temporary 
headquarters, tugging at Marshal Ney’s 
sword. This puts him in such a good 
humour that he bids the child rise, Cheva- 
lier of France. 

The boy never recovers from this af- 
fair. His life becomes devoted to the 
Bonaparte cause. He grows up with only 
three ambitions: to see another Napoleon 
on the throne of France, to become him- 
self a Marshal of the Empire,—and, 
later, to win the love of the daughter of 
an old general who takes him under his 
patronage. This young lady, however, 
has been betrothed in her infancy to the 
son of one of her father’s companions in 
arms. So the Chevalier, hiding his own 
passion, tries to bring the two together. 
Through a combination of remarkable 
mistakes, instead of learning of his suc- 
cess, he believes that the girl loves him. 
Happy in this illusion, he accompanies 
Prince Louis Bonaparte on the ill-fated 
expedition to Boulogne. Here, when 
failure is certain, he is sure, through an- 
other set of errors, that victory is com- 
plete. Prince Louis rounds everything 
nicely by making him Marshal of an 
empire that does not exist, and only death 
is necessary to cut the knot. 

There are, as has been suggested, other 
minor love affairs in which the Cheva- 
lier plays the good angel. 

Many brave figures are to be met in 
these pages—the First Napoleon, Prince 
Louis, Marshal Ney, Queen Hortense 





a host of others. The only pity is that, 
if the reader is somnolently inclined, the 
tramp of their passing will not disturb 


him. Charles W. Camp. 
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ArTHUR TRAIN’s “C, Q. IN THE WIRE- 
Less House”’* 


A society beauty of international no- 
toriety, a pompous sea captain, two fugi- 
tives from English justice, half a dozen 
minor characters, and a freckled-faced 
wireless operator of aristocratic lineage 
who carries his part as hero with engag- 
ing irresponsibility—these are the ingre- 
dients of Arthur Train’s C. O. In the 
Wireless House. The book is one of 
which many pleasant, inconsequential 
things may honestly be said. Mr. Train’s 
style is always easy and colloquial, with 
a vein of unforced humour. The story 
is well balanced and entertaining. It 
serves adequately its frank purpose of 
providing two hours’ legitimate light 
amusement. Beyond all this there is a 
very vivid picture of New York Har- 
bour and the city as they appear to the 
returning Americans and the visiting 
Furopeans on the deck of the Pavonia. 
C. QO. is an excellent sample of the light 
literary refreshment that is being offered 
in a period when the dish is infinitely 
better chosen, cooked, and garnished 
than it has ever been before. Of course, 
if the reader decides to pass it bv, and 
select something else in its place, it is a 
matter of no serious importance. 

Stanhope Searles. 


IX 
R. H. Davis’s “Tue Rep Cross Girv’’t 


In the stories that make up this volume 
Mr. Davis is far from showing himself 
the splendid literary workman who 
achieved Captain Macklin. Nor is there 
any individual tale that is nearly so good 

*C. Q. In the Wireless House. By Arthur 
Train. New York: The Century Company. 


+The Red Cross Girl. By Richard Harding 
Davis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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as “The Consul,” which alone made his 
preceding volume of short stories con- 
spicuous, On the other hand there is no 
reason for professing serious disappoint- 
ment. The tales are entertaining and in- 
genious, conventional Richard Harding 
Davis tales, with conventional Davis 
heroes and heroines, Perhaps the least 
adequate of the stories is that from 
which the volume takes its title. “The 
Red Cross Girl” is distinctly a poor Davis 
story; certainly it is not to be compared 
with the tale that follows it, “The Grand 
Cross of the Crescent,” which takes a de- 
linquent college student to Constanti- 
nople to play poker with Turkish po- 
tentates to win a famous decoration for 
the old professor who has flunked him. 
Then there is “The Invasion of Eng- 
land,” the story of how the great Ger- 
man War plot was frustrated .because 
on a certain evening a young British 
army officer, an American newspaper 
correspondent, and two Oxford students 
elect to perpetrate a hoax on the people 
of some town on the English East Coast. 
Decidely ingenious is the plot of “The 
Mind Reader,” which tells of a young 
man who finds himself suddenly en- 
dowed with a strange power, by which, 
in the course of a few hours, he is able 
to foil a planned assassination of Roy- 
alty, expose the sale of a fraudulent 
painting, and win a fortune for himself. 
Then there is “Blood Will Tell,” in which 
chance brings adventure into one of the 
most commonplace of lives, and the tak- 
ing of a wrong train leads the salesman 
for an automatic punch company to strike 
the blow for Cuba Libre that makes him 
the hero of a continent. Perhaps some- 
thing of the old spirit and fire is lacking, 
but the day is not yet come when the 
most exacting reader can bring against 
Mr. Davis the charge of dulness. 


R. A. Whay. 
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THE QUESTION OF FULL VALUE AND 
SOME RECENT NOVELS 


BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


aN the writing of fiction, 
Has in most other things, 
fsome of the simplest 
arules are the hardest of 
Mapplication. A rule of 

Hathis sort is that which 
= Srequires the writer to 
choose the details of his story so as to 
get full value out of it. In other words, 
if he is to make the most of his central 
idea, he must give it in every way the 
best chance of success, by the exercise of 
wise selection in character, setting and in- 
cident.. The principle is simple enough; 
the trouble comes in the application, be- 
cause it means extra work and hard 
work,—patient drudgery, in fact, at 
every moment of the story’s develop- 
ment. Some authors achieve the best 
way by instinct and at the first trial; 
others, no matter how hard they try, 
though they may achieve satisfactory re- 
sults, never quite attain the best; it still 
eludes them, because somewhere in the 
structure there has been a faulty choice, 
a fatally weak spot. And the only way 
to build a perfec ct story is to imitate the 
example of The Deacon's One-Hoss 
Shay, and “make the weakest spot strong 
as the rest.” 

Let us suppose, by way of illustration, 
that when Alexandre Dumas prepared to 
write The Three Musketeers, instead of 
having the nucleus of his story all ready 
at hand, in the form of D’Artagnan’s 
Memoirs, he had been under the neces- 
sity of building the whole story up, de- 
tail by detail, upon the cornerstone of this 
one germ idea: four heroes, united by 
the bond of friendship, perform a great 
service on behalf of a woman. Now, 
since this is romantic fiction, in which we 
are not tied down to the strict prosaic 
actualities of life, the best results, the 
full value, may for the most part be ob- 
tained by the use of superlatives, great 
wealth, high rank, the pomp and glitter 
of big ceremonials, the heroism that 
hourly defies death. We may imagine 





Dumas reasoning the whole matter out, 
after this fashion: the best setting is a 
great Court, not in some little German 
duchy or Balkan principality, but in a 
monarchy,—and if so, why not in the 
monarchy that of all others has the most 
interest for French readers, and at the 
epoch when that monarchy was entering 
on its greatest brilliance? As for the 
woman, desperately in need of the chival- 
rous service,—why, if we are to get the 
best value out of the idea, she must be 
the most illustrious woman in the land, 
she must be the queen, and of all dan- 
gers that may threaten a woman, whether 
queen or peasant, what is greater than 
loss of honour? And, once again, if the 
story is to be written in the biggest pos- 
sible way, the danger must come from a 
source that vies with royalty in power 
and authority ; it must be no mere private 
enmity, no back-stairs work of some 
jealous maid-in-waiting. And, of course, 
the one power that vies with the State is 
the Church, and the highest authority of 
the Church in France is the Cardinal,— 
and as it happens, the biggest of all car- 
dinals is ready to hand in this particular 
epoch. In the same way, we could go 
through every detail of the book and 
show how they are all successively built 
upon this same principle of superlatives, 
—how, for instance, the very friendship 
that cements the immortal four insolubly 
together has its basis, not in the initial 
three-cornered private quarrel, but from 


having fought shoulder to shoulder’ 


against the Cardinal’s guards,—State 
against Church, you see, from the very 
opening of the story. 

Of course, a method that suits roman- 
tic melodrama would not suit the quiet 
realism of a Jane Austen. And yet, if 
we understand the word, superlative, in 
the right sense, it still applies, even in 
Pride and Prejudice or Emma. Here 
it is a question of being, not superlatively 
flamboyant and spectacular, but super- 
latively simple and natural and prosaic. 
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A touch of extravagance, a purple patch, 
would ruin the quiet harmony of her in- 
imitable art. Although the very antithe- 
sis of Dumas in every detail, Jane Austen 
rivals him in that in-born gift of selec- 
tion that inevitably chooses what, for the 
purposes of a particular story, will tend 
to extract the full value from it. 

Unfortunately for modern fiction, not 
one author out of twenty takes the 
trouble to apply this principle consist- 
ently, Half the time, when we are told 
the clothes the characters wear, the food 
they eat, the homes they live in, we feel 
instinctively that these clothes, this food, 
these home surroundings do not repre- 
sent the personal choice of the characters 
in question, but are thrust upon them by 
the author, who knows they must eat and 
be clothed and have a roof over their 
heads, and does not take the trouble to 
decide what the personal taste of his 
characters may be. 

And it does not make any difference 
what type of story you are going to write, 
whether a Richard Yea- 
and-Nay or a Dolly Dia- 
logue, a Moonstone or a 
Brewster's Millions, the 
principle is the same: it is your duty, in 
any case, to get the biggest value out of 
your germ idea, whether it is tragedy or 
the lightest of farces. In fact, the book 
which suggested this line of thought is 
farce of a very light order: The Flight 
of Faviel, by R. E. Vernede. The start- 
ing point of the story is a good farce- 
comedy situation: two men, in love with 
the same girl, and strongly antagonistic 
to each other, because the one is a gentle- 
man with slender means, and the other 
a vulgar, purse-proud cad, are on the 
verge of a senseless quarrel over the in- 
efficiency of the police, when the quarrel 
is side-tracked by the proposal, on the 
part of the cad, to wager ten thousand 
pounds that the other cannot drop out of 
sight, go into hiding, vanish so com- 
pletely as to baffle the efforts of the police 
for a whole month to find him. From the 
standpoint of the cad, whose name hap- 
pens to be Blenkenstein, this wager has 
two good features: it will remove his 
rival from the path for a whole month, 
and in case he loses, it will cripple him 
financially, while to Blenkenstein ten 
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thousand pounds are a mere bagatelle. 
laviel, the rival suitor, accepts the wager, 
and on the appointed night proceeds to 
disappear, on the stroke of the hour, by 
taking a midnight train, the same train 
bearing with him, in another compart- 
ment, the three detectives that Blenken- 
stein has put upon his trail. Now, it was 
open to the author to choose whether 
Faviel should have some deep-laid and 
subtle plan of disappearance, or no plan 
at all. As a matter of fact, he chooses 
the second alternative, which perhaps 
was a wise choice, because it offers op- 
portunities for a greater variety of sur- 
prises, and therefore, according to our 
rule tends to give fuller value. But the 
haphazard of the passing hour requires 
far more sheer cleverness to make it 
plausible, on the one hand, and ade- 
quately thrilling on the other. And the 
real trouble with this story, a trouble that 
we feel increasingly as it progresses, is 
that it is a good deal of a fuss about 
nothing: that Faviel has not really hidden 
himself more effectually than the pro- 
verbial ostrich, and that it is rather kind 
of the detectives to fail to discover him. 
There is just one good moment in the 
whole wild-goose-chase, and that is when 
Faviel has hidden himself in a gigantic 
old wardrobe, which the head detective 
proceeds to purchase and load upon a 
truck ; whereupon, while the truckman is 
loitering in the bar-room, over a parting 
glass of ale, the heroine’s young 
brother steals truck, wardrobe and all, 
and drives off with it to his own home. 
The possibilities of what will happen 
when the wardrobe i$ opened and Faviel 
discovered promise to afford real enter- 
tainment; but, unfortunately, Faviel ex- 
tricates himself before discovery, and the 
whole episode of the wardrobe proves 
abortive. The book leaves an abiding 
impression that a good deal more could 
have been made of its opportunities, if 
the author had chosen to build it less 
at haphazard. 
Bella, by Edward C. Booth, is a story 
of the quiet, unobtrusive kind, whose 
merit depends upon the 
“Bella” author’s success in sus- 
taining the same mood 
throughout. The setting 
is a secluded English seaside resort; the 
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characters, at least those that count, are 
three in number: a dreamy, idealistic 
young man of three-and-twenty, usually 
called the Poet, though his real name 1s 
Rupert Brandon, a half-grown girl of 
thirteen, who looks older and is named 
Bella Dysart, and lastly, Bella’s mother. 
At the opening of the story, Bella quite 
unconventionally proceeds to make the 
acquaintance ot the Poet, whose looks 
she happens to fancy, by making the 
startling request that he will take care 
of her shoes and stockings, while she 
goes wading. This is the beginning of a 
little idyll, delightful in its innocence, its 
sincerity, and light-hearted spirit of 
good-fellowship. ihe author has wished 
to show a girl in the transition period, 
not yet a woman, yet no longer quite a 
child; a girl curiously mature in thought, 
yet surprisingly naive and ignorant on 
many of the vital questions of human 
life. 

She 


was a little musical human instrument; a per- 


Bella delighted him, fascinated him. 
fect scale of the purest, tenderest emotions. 
. . . Her innocence was often guilty of raising 
blushes on the cheek of experience, for purity 
of heart alone is proof against embarrassment, 
and knowledge is the chief complicating factor 
of life. Between good and bad,—that shady 
midway territory where most of the human 
misdemeanors lie,—a wide and tractless region 
Wickedness she knew 
only by hearsay, by repute; like some faraway 


reigned in Bella’s mind. 


country on the map, as remote and as unreal 
as the Green'and of the hymn. . . . Her every 
note was struck with the fearless ignorance 
how innocent she 


of evil; one felt at once 


was by the bold way in which she avoided 
nothing, for one can sound the depth of peo- 
ple’s knowledge as much by the discretion of 


their silence as the frankness of their speech. 


Presently, however, a new note comes 
into the story, with the entrance of 
Bella’s mother. 

Already the eyes of the Poet and Mrs. Dy- 
sart Bella’s 
shoulder, smiling mutual recognition of the 
girl’s dear inconsequence. ... The hand she 
proffers over Bella’s shoulder is very white 
and very slender, albeit the fingers that the 


have made acquaintance over 


poet holds in his a moment are nothing fragile, 
but softly and taperingly fleshed. In their 
motion they agitate a faint warm fragrance,— 
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one or other of those tenuous scents in which 
the Sex secretes and insinuates itself,—the 
slightest waft, to the accompanying music of 
a bunch of golden mascots that hang from her 
wrist. Also, the fingers extended to the Poet's 
Turquoise and emerald and 
blood-red ruby flash upon them with a vi- 


touch are ringed. 


vacity that would be dangerous to flesh less 
fair, or a hand less shapely. 


These two quotations will suffice to 
show the contrast between mother and 
daughter, as well as to prove this author 
to be a keen observer regarding those 
elusive little details that spell out the 
secrets of feminine psychology. The 
notable thing about the situation that he 
asks us to consider is that, at the start 
there is, apparently, no situation at all; 
nothing, at least, noteworthy in a casual 
summer acquaintance of a young man 
with a girl too young for him to think of 
seriously, and a mother correspondingly 
too old. But little by little we come to 
realise that that same “insinuating sense 
of Sex” makes itself felt in every word 
that Mrs. Dysart utters, every movement 
and gesture that she makes. She cannot 
help it, the allurement is there, it is part 
of herself, and it reaches across and 
bridges the ten years’ span that separates 
her trom Brandon. But because he is 
still relatively young and unspoiled, be- 
cause he has not lost his early reverence 
for women, chiefly, perhaps, because he 
is a Poet, Brandon does not realise the 
obvious facts of the situation, does not 
ask himself whither the lure is leading 
him, does not even stop to wonder what 
manner of woman this one is, who seems 
to have no other friends or acquaintances, 
and who has come from he knows not 
where. He is living in a fool’s paradise, 
a waking dream; possibly, in his poet’s 
fancy, the virginal innocence of the 
daughter and the sensuous allurement of 
the mother have blended into an ideal 
woman, the two sides of whose natures 
are aliernately evoked when he is in the 
presence of the one or the other. But if 


Brandon is blind, the outside public is 
not: and soon certain sedate and loyal 
old friends are greatly scandalised to 
learn through current gossip that Bran- 
don is supposed to be maintaining a no- 
torious woman, one with a long and un- 











Savoury record, in the secluded little 
cottage by the sea. When Brandon first 
hears this gossip, he is incredulous and 
furiously indignant; then, little by little, 
certain details, unnoticed at the time, 
come back to him, and a cruel fear 
awakens that the gossip, at least such 
part of it as concerns her past, may be 
true. The strong scene of the book is 
his farewell dinner alone with Mrs, Dy- 
sart, when she guesses that he has been 
told, and, throwing aside her masque, al- 
most overwhelms him in the tempestuous 
whirlwind of her passions. It is Bella, 
innocently entering the room at a crucial 
moment, who sobers Brandon’s whirling 
senses, and results in the earnest plea 
that he afterward makes to Mrs. Dysart, 
to consider the disastrous future which 
her recklessness is preparing for the girl; 
to settle down to a life of humdrum re- 
spectability, for her daughter’s sake; in 
short, to accept the annual allowance 
which he, in a true poet’s exuberance, 
disinterestedly offers her. It is all very 
consistent, and very delightful, and quite 
contrary to the way in which things work 
themselves out in real life. But you do 
not feel the falsity while you read, be- 
cause the whole story is such a good 
piece of structural and verbal harmony. 

The Moth, by William Dana Orcutt, 
is the story of a young woman who, be- 
cause she is unhappily 
married, finds herself 
impelled by an irresisti- 
ble desire to defy the ac- 
cepted conventions of life; and on the 
other hand, it is the story of a sedate 
young lawyer, a man who is devoted to 
his wife, and because he is sure of him- 
self sees no harm in his frank friend- 
ship for the other young woman, even 
though she is unconventional and the 
world will talk. Lucy Spencer is the 
type of woman who delights in playing 
with fire; the type that utters piquant 
audacities with an air of studied demure- 
ness, and is secretly not a little frightened 
if any man makes the mistake of follow- 
ing her bold lead with corresponding 
boldness. Her whole character stands re- 
vealed in just one luminous little inci- 
dent in the opening chapter, forming the 
climax of a long and friendly expostula- 
tion on the part of Ned Cunningham be- 
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cause of her indiscretions with other 
men: 


“Oh, Ned,—don’t be cross!” The smiling 
face again came nearer to his, and the dancing 
eyes mocked his self-restraint. “Neddie,”’ 
she repeated softly, “you may kiss me if you 
like—just once, to show how much I trust 
you.” 

Cunningham held her in his arms as in a 
vise for so long a moment that it frightened 
her. 


“You're not really going to do it?’’ she cried 
aghast. 


At the same time, the character of 
Lucy Spencer is so drawn that one cannot 
help seeing the possibilities of fine 
womanhood that are dormant under the 
surface frivolity, and that need only the 
touchstone of happiness to awaken them. 
Unfortunately, she is mated with a 
coarse-natured sensualist, a man whose 
warmest interest in her is his pride in 
seeing her stir the pulses of other men. 
Oddly enough, he is never even jealous of 
her, excepting in regard to the one man 
of whom he does not need to be jealous, 
and that is Cunningham, Lucy cares for 
Cunningham as a friend, but she cares 
for the friendship of his wife even more; 
and she is goaded to a fury of impotent 
anger and distress when her husband tells 
her brutally that he is about to start pro- 
ceedings for divorce and to name Cun- 
ningham as co-respondent. To go mi- 
nutely into all the minor details of the 
plot; to point out the peculiar damage 
that such a scandal would inflict on Cun- 
ningham’s prospects for election as gov-" 
ernor of the State; to trace the compli- 
cations of a famous murder trial, that 
lays the basis of Cunningham’s legal 
fame, and the secret hold that he gets 
over Vallie Spencer, by the discovery that 
the principal “suspect” in the case is a 
woman whom he has been secretly sup- 
porting,—all this would be superfluous 
in a brief analysis of a story that depends 
for its interest less on clever plot con- 
struction than on the development of a 
personality. And when, through the un- 
wavering loyalty of Cunningham, Vallie 
Spencer is not only silenced but per- 
suaded, for a money consideration, to dis- 
appear in some remote corner of Europe 
and let his wife get her freedom on the 
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ground of desertion, we are left with the 
comfortable conviction that she is on the 
threshold of that awakening that was 
foreshadowed from the beginning, and is 
soon to find substantial happiness in the 
love of a patient, faithful Englishman, 
who, having waited long, is none the less 

contented to wait a little longer. 
Davidée Birot is another typical vol- 
ume by René Bazin, charmingly written, 
as all of his books are, 


“Davidée yet pervaded with a 
Birot” sense of the physical and 
spiritual greyness of 


middle-class provincial life. Davidée 
Birot, the central figure of the volume, is 
the daughter of a simple mason, with 
ambitions above his kind, for he gives her, 
at the cost of many sacrifices, an educa- 
tion that fits ber to become later the 
teacher of a modest village school. Now 
in this village there is a man who has 
not yet outgrown his youth, who attracts 
the attention of Davidée, and feels an 
answering interest awaken in himself. 
But this man is living openly with a 
woman who is not his wife and who has 
a child that is the daughter of the hus- 
band who deserted her. Davidée has 
the austerity and the intolerance of 
youth; furthermore, she pities the child, 
whose sense of her mother’s open dis- 
grace is slowly breaking down her health. 
Also, as her interest in the man grows 
keener, the factor of jealousy comes to 
play no small part in her actions. At all 
events, it is her influence that prompts 
the man to put an end to a false position, 
by breaking once and forever with the 
other woman, and disappearing from the 
village. The woman, suffering under the 
double blow of her lover’s desertion and 
her child’s death, heaps abuse upon 
Davidée, until the latter, awakening to a 
remorseful sense of the heartache that 
her uncompromising morality has 
wrought, undertakes to remedy the harm 
to some extent by finding the woman’s 
truant husband and bringing him back to 
support his wife, and save her from the 
grinding toil of a scrub-woman’s life. 
Davidée succeeds in finding the husband, 
but to make him come back is another 
matter. With true peasant obstinacy, he 
refuses, but offers to compromise by 
sending his son, a sturdy, well-grown lad, 


as his substitute. So, in a measure, 
Davidée succeeds in making restitution ; 
and when in the course of time her lover 
returns, there is not even the shadow of 
another woman's loneliness to stand be- 
tween them. A very quiet tale, in which 
we see the true provincial life of France, 
gently softened through the icealising 
vision of René Bazin. 

Mary Pechell is the name of the lat- 
est volume by Mrs. Belloc-Lowndes ; and 
her well-wishers will be 
glad to note that it is not 
a detective story, after 
her later manner, but a 
reversion to the careful analytical method 
of her earlier volumes. At the opening 
of the book, we are introduced to a cer- 
tain John Ryman, who apparently has, 
up to this point, had the whole world 
laid as a special gift at his feet. He is 
the only near relative of a wealthy old 
aunt, he has the comfortable assurance 
that he is her acknowledged heir; he 
knows, further, that in winning the hand 
of the one woman he has ever cared for, 
Mary Pechell, he will be fulfilling the 
heart’s desire of his aunt, Lady Susan 
Saliol—because, however little liking 
Lady Susan may have had for her heir, 
she loves her protégée, Mary Pechell, 
with all her heart. Furthermore, John 
Ryder, being well endowed in his own 
right, has cherished an ambitious scheme 
to purchase the estate adjoining Lady 
Susan’s,—an estate, the crowning attrac- 
tion of which is an ancient landmark, a 
ruined castle dating back unnumbered 
centuries. But when we first make the 
acquaintance of John Ryder, journeying 
in a first-class carriage, to visit his aunt, 
he is readjusting himself from the first 
serious set-back that fate has ever in- 
flicted on him,—some one else has out- 
bidden him for the coveted estate and 
ruined castle. As fate wills it, he has for 
a fellow-traveller in the same compart- 
ment a stranger, the initials on whose 
handbag reveal the fact that he is Rich- 
ard Caryll, the successful competitor. 
What John Ryder does not suspect is that 
this same Richard Caryll is destined to 
be once again his successful competitor, 
this time for the hand of Mary Pechell. 
Such in brief is the clever trick of con- 
struction that at the outset makes us see 
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the whole essential framework of the 
plot through the eyes of a character des- 
tined to play a subordinate part from 
start to finish. Richard Caryll comes 
back to the scenes of his childhood a re- 
formed character. In buying the ruined 
castle, he is obeying a long dormant in- 
stinct of family loyalty. His great- 
grandfather lived long years in that castle 
with another man’s wife; his grandfather, 
the last of the line, could not inherit, be- 
cause he was illegitimate. The erring 
wife never secured her freedom; even 
after her death, the husband’s vindictive- 
ness pursued her and prompted him to 
take legal measures to compel the restitu- 
tion of her body. But the ancestor of 
Richard Caryll overreached him; and 
while the woman’s body was still lying in 
its coffin, he dismissed his servants one 
night, took one last look at the beloved 
face, and then deliberately fired the cas- 
tle—and, before morning, nothing but 
smouldering stone walls remained. The 
crooked streak in the family, if there was 
one, broke out once more in the fourth 
generation. In his youth, Richard Caryll, 
—to call him by a name which was not 
his own,—was a confidential clerk in a 
large financial house run on strangely 
slipshod methods. It was easy for him to 
rob them of many thousands of pounds, 
and then disappear, leaving a letter mak- 
ing restitution of the bulk of it, excepting 
what he needed for travelling expenses 
and what he had put into an annuity for 
his aged mother. Years afterward, Rich- 
ard Caryll comes upon the scene, un- 
recognised by any of his former friends. 
But he has awakened the hostility of 
John Ryder; and with the persistence of 
petty natures, John Ryder does not rest 
until he has verified his suspicions that 
there is something more than queer about 
Richard Caryll. As it happens, Ryder’s 
industrious ferreting does not profit him; 
because Mary Pechell is the type of 
woman who looks beyond human acts, 
down to the character of the man who 
has done them; and she is above the lit- 
tleness that will hold against a man the 
error of a distant ancestor, or even his 
own error committed in youth—espe- 
cially when, as in this case, she is follow- 
ing the promptings of her own heart. A 
well-told story, which nevertheless leaves 
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the impression that the author has not 
got its whole value out of it. 
Miss Susan Glaspell is a writer who 
may be trusted to claim full value out 
of any plot that she un- 
“Lifted Masks” dertakes to develop. In 
fact, if one were to ven- 
ture to bestow gratuitous 
advice upon her it would be to advise her, 
on her own behalf, to cultivate reserve, 
and spread her admirable work just a 
little thinner, in order to save exhaustion 
of nerve tissue. Her first volume of col- 
lected short stories is now open on the 
desk, beside the typewriter on which this 
review is being taken down. Lifted 
Masks is the title chosen for them, and, 
whether she meant it or not, there is no 
question that the effect of these stories 
in the aggregate is to strip off the mask 
from life and show people as they really 
are. It would be quite easy to devote a 
long review to this one volume alone. It 
is impossible to discriminate between the 
different stories it contains. Indeed, the 
only fair way to deal with them would 
be, either to speak at some length of all, 
or to generalise in a non-committal way 
quite briefly, excepting for the fact that, 
as a marked exception to the bulk of 
short-story volumes, this one really has 
chosen the best of the collection to oc- 
cupy first place. “One of Those Impos- 
sible Americans” is an almost perfect 
specimen of the short story, judged ac- 
cording to the most modern standards. 
More than that, it is one of those tri- 
umphs of the art of fiction that, disre- 
gardless of any rules, surprises the reader 
into a mood hovering precariously be- 
tween smiles and tears. And, after all, 
how surprisingly simple it is! It shows 
us a sophisticated young American girl, 
characteristically self-conscious of her 
American accent, imply because her 
knowledge of French speech and customs 
is superlatively good. In one of the big 
Paris emporiums of fashion she sud- 
denly finds herself accosted by one of that 
tvpe of Americans that we sometimes 
think must emanate solely from the of- 
fice of Thomas Cook and Son, because 
we meet them practically never at home, 
yet they are ubiquitous in England and 
on the Continent. Miss Glaspell’s par- 
ticular specimen, who hails her as “Say, 
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Young Lady,” and declares, “I can just 
spot an American girl every time,” is 
evidently in dire need. He speaks little 
or no French; he has no standard of 
values, and most of all, he is ignorant 
regarding feminine raiment; yet he is 
trying desperately to purchase a lavish 
outfit for his wife, underclothing and 
outer garb, for his wife,—and is being in- 
decently swindled in the process. He 
addresses the young woman from Amer- 
ica who serves as narrator,—and of 
course she is as much Miss Glaspell as 
the narrator of Soldiers Three is, for 
narrative purposes, Mr. Kipling. Well, 
although conscious that she is doing a 
most unconventional thing, the American 
girl helps him out, not only by saving 
him from Parisian vandalism, but by try- 
ing to curb his violent colour sense, 
his apparent desire to deck a middle- 
aged wife out in scarlet stockings and 
flamboyant robes that even a demimoon- 
daine of the boulevards would shrink 
from. And finally, at the end, when 
the patient, elderly, care-worn American 
has bought a vast accumulation of 
things he didn’t want, and supplemented 
them by over-bearing her protests and 
buying a few things that he did 


want, he breaks his reticence and ex- 
plains : 


“Young lady, what do you think of this? 
I’m worth more ’an a million dollars,—and 
my wife gets up at five in the morning to do 
washing and scrubbing. Oh, it’s not that she 
has to, but she thinks she has. For twenty 
years we were poor as dirt. Then she did 
have to do things like that. Then I struck it 
rich. Or rather, it struck me. Oil, oil in a 
bit of land I had. I had just sense enough to 
make the most of it; one thing led to another 

-well, you’re not interested in that end of it. 
But the fact is that now we're rich. Now she 
could have all the things that these women 
have—Lord A’mighty, she could lay abed 
every day till noon if she wanted to! But— 
you see ?—it got her—those hard, lonely, grind- 
ing years took her. She’s’’—he shrunk from 
the terrible word, and faltered out—‘her 


” 


mind’s not—— 


Altogether this story still gives the im- 
pression that it did on its first appear- 
ance in magazine form of being one of 
the most haunting short stories of the 
last decade. It is so primitively simple 
in structure, and yet it has wrung out 
the ultimate atom of its possible tension 
and pathos. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Sa N the days that followed 
4 their parting by the river. 
i Dicky was almost like 
one who had -lost his 
' : reason. It did not escape 
Pag Das’ the schoolmaster’s no- 
muammenea tice; but he said nothing 
Anne had told him what she knew of 
Dorothy; told it with those exhortations 
to secrecy which are the first delicious 
moments as love dawns in a flush upon a 
grey horizon. 

All that likeness to Christina which 
Mr. Furlong had spoken of Mr. Hollom 
Temple Thurston, 
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saw in Anne, and more besides. Love had 
already got the bandage about his eyes. 
He realised none of those characteristics, 
the lack of imagination, the absence of 
impulse which, inheriting from her 
father, she so differed from Christina. 
He saw her mother’s eyes, her mother’s 
forehead, her mother’s hair. He heard 
Christina playing whenever Anne sat 
down to the piano. Though there was 


no comparison in their abilities, his imag- 
ination supplied all that Anne lacked. 
Not once did he realise it, but it was 
Christina whom he loved, Christina who 
dominated him all through his life. 
“They've quarrelled,” Anne told him 
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one day. “I’ve seen Dorothy and she 
never said a word about him.” 

“Shall I speak to Dicky?” Mr. Hollom 
suggested. 

“No—no—don’t! He'll know I’ve 
told you then. They'll make it up. I 
could see Dorothy had been crying.” 

But theirs was more than a quarrel. 
It needed more than mere making up. 
Dicky had but to give his promise that 
he would not go to London and Dorothy 
had been again in his arms, whispering 
those gentle consolations with which a 
woman ever bathes the wound she has 
inflicted. Yet distraught as Dicky was 
with the pressing need of her, some qual- 
ity in him was sterner than to let that 
promise be made. Something he knew 
must be done, some alternative be raised 
to mend the rift which had come be- 
tween them. The thought of making 
that promise came many times to his 
mind, but with every fresh consideration 
of it, he knew its impossibility the more. 
It was not that love was not worth it. 
Love was worth more to him then than 
he had ever imagined. A voice of con- 
science ‘it was forbidding him. That 
vague and intangible ideal which men 
know as truth, and of which they so 
seldom approach understanding, this was 
the real voice that called him. If he 
lived on in Eckington, he would be living 
a lie. He put the thought away from 
him, taking an oath beneath his breath 
that he would forget her. 

“T’ll go before June,” he muttered to 
himself. “I'll go while old Hollom’s 
here.” 

That evening after supper he con- 
trived to get Mr. Hollom alone. 

“I’m not going to wait till June,” said 
he. “I’m going to-morrow.” 

Mr. Hollom took his arm. 

“What’s the matter, old chap?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing,” said Dicky. 

“Yes—but why have you changed your 
mind ?” 

“Because—because I suppose it would 
be better while you’re here. You can sav 
something to the pater after I’ve gone.” 

“You won't tell me, then?” said Mr. 
Hollom. 

“Nothing to tell,” said Dick stiffly. 

“Well—I’m afraid you can’t go to- 
morrow.” 
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“Why not?” 

“T’ve got to get that money for you 
first. I don’t walk about with ten pounds 
in my pocket. I must write those let- 
ters of introduction, too.” 

“They wouldn’t take long,” said Dicky. 

“No—they wouldn't. Still, there’s the 
money.” 

“Could I go the day after to-mor- 
row.” 

Mr. Hollom smiled. 

“No. I couldn't get it as soon as that. 
Why don’t you tell me why you’ve 
changed your mind. P’raps I can help.” 

“You couldn’t help,” muttered Dicky 
and the tears were perilously near his 
eves. “Nobody can help. I’m miser- 
able—that’s all, and T want to get away.” 

Mr. Hollom laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“T’'ll have the money for you in a few 
days,” said he. “And remember, you'll 
have a hard time of it. Don’t imagine 
you're going away to a land flowing with 
milk and honey. You’re going to a city 
of fogs and misery, and you won’t be 
able to live as a lot of them do to forget 
the misery that’s all round them. You'll 
be in the thick of it. Often and often 
you'll he one of those miserable ones 
vourself. What do you think it’ll be 
like to go without a meal now and 
then ?” 

“T shan’t care,” said Dicky. 

“Mv dear boy, you'll care just as much 
as anvbody else does. You'll hate the 
people who crowd into the restaurants as 
vou go by with an emptv stomach. Life’ll 
show vou its disappointments then. You 
think it’s shown vou enough now. But 
you wait till vour pictures come back 
and come hack till von’re sick of the sieht 
of them. You wait till vou give vour first 
little show in vour first little studio. Count 
the people who come to see your pictures, 
and compare them with the number you 
hoped would come. And when they’ve 
all gone, never buving a single thing. re- 
member what I’ve been saying now. Dis- 
appointment, my dear boy! You don’t 
know the first letter of it.” 

All these were words to Dicky. They 
had no meaning to deter him. He listened 
auietly to all that Mr. Hollom said. and 
with such attention as that the school- 
master hegan at last to believe he had dis- 
suaded him from going. 
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“Well,” he concluded at length. “Do 
you still want to go?” 

And Dicky, who all the time had been 
thinking how there must still be more 
days when he could see Dorothy if he 
chose, replied that he did. 

“But I won’t see her,” he added in si- 
lence to himself. “I must go and go 
alone, and go without saying good-bye.” 

“Have you listened to what I’ve been 
saying?” asked Mr. Hollom shrewdly. 

“Yes,” said Dicky, and told his lie 
calmly with a steady eye on Mr. Hollom’s 
face. 


CnapTer XIII 


The next day was Sunday, three days 
before Dicky was to leave the mill. 

It was one of those moments in the year 
when summer steals a march on spring, 
and looks upon the country side she is so 
soon to wed. There are such magic days 
in the earth’s mythology. It is as when 
a god looks forth from out Olympus to 
see some unsuspecting maiden stepping 
down into the water as she goes to bathe. 

In every thorn bush and in every tree 
the birds were fast a-building. As the 
sun tose in the morning sky their 
choruses began, the chirp of sparrows in 
the eaves, the twittering of finches in the 
hedgerows. From the dense brambles 
bursting into leaf, the blackbirds scat- 
tered at each disturbing sound. A speed- 
ing glimpse of the yellow beak, the deep- 
throat gurgle of the frightened note, and 
they had vanished in the thicket. Upon 
their nests, already built, the thrushes sat 
with watching eves, so still they might 
have been a carving out of wood. From 
twig to twig the wrens hopped, piping in 
their shrillest voice. Close to their nests 
in the hedges the warblers lingered har- 
bouring in the willows near at hand, lest 
the passer-by at the river side should 
guess the secret in their hearts. 

The whole world was mating, and all 
the earth in bud. Beneath that beatine 
sun of the precocious summer the buds 
upon the may trees broke their bonds, the 
apple-blossom spread to fainter pink. In 
the still heat as the day drew on the cow- 
slips dropped their heavy heads. Only 
the kingcups by the water’s edge stood 
up erect and turned their glittering faces 
to the sun. 
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Like a maiden setting out to meet her 
lover the meadows scented themselves 
with flowers; from the hedges the warm 
honeyed perfume of the gorse, from the 
edge of every stream the scent of mint 
that made one breathe again. 

Yet to Dicky when he rose the whole 
world seemed a sorry place. Like a bird 
with a broken wing for whom there is 
no mating, he rose in the morning to face 
another day—another day within call of 
Dorothy, another day when he might yet 
bring her to his side. But his determina- 
tion was firmly set. A few more hours 
of it he surely had the strength to bear. 
To his father he complained of a head- 
ache, and said he could not go to chtirch, 

“Unless it’s very bad,” said Mr. Fur- 
long, “I don’t think you ought to let it in- 
terfere with your duty. You wouldn't be 


the first person who'd suffered pain 
rather than miss their day of worship. 
It’s not much to ask of any one, one day 
Don’t you think you’d 


in every week. 
like to go?” 

“Well—it is very bad,” Dicky replied. 
“T couldn’t pay proper attention. I don’t 
think I'll go,” and he half closed his eyes 
in proof of the pain that he was suffer- 
ing. 

Mr. Furlong said no more; therefore 
Dicky watched them depart with their 
gloves and their prayer-books, taking a 
deep breath of relief as he heard the 
click of the wicket gate and knew that he 
was alone. 

“T never believe,” said Mr. Furlong as 
they walked along the road toward Eck- 
ington; “I never believe in forcing a boy 
to go to church when he doesn’t feel like 
it. That’s not the way to cultivate the 
religious spirit.” 

“IT think you’re quite right,” agreed 
Mr. Hollom. “Force would never make 
anvthing out of Dicky.” 

These words penetrated into Mr. Fur- 
long’s mind. For some time as he walked 
he was silent. The suspicion that some- 
times he may have forced Dicky was 
there, lurking in his mind. For a mo- 
ment he wondered if he really knew him- 
self. then put the disquieting thought 
aside. 

“T’ve brought my children up,” he said 
to himself, “with love and gentleness. No 
one can ever say I have not loved Dicky.” 
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The proof of it came warmly to his mind 
when he remembered how he had prayed 
that morning when the shepherd had 
brought Dicky back upon his shoulders. 
“If I have urged him to take interest in 
the mill,” he continued, in argument with 
himself, “it is because I know that one 
day he will thank me for it.” 

His thoughts at last were distracted 
from the unpleasant subject as_ they 
passed Dorothy Leggatt upon the road. 

“What—not going to church, Dor- 
othy ?” he asked. 

She shook her head shyly and she 
smiled at Anne. Anne glanced at Mr. 
Hollom. 

“Dicky’s playing truant, too,” Mr. 
Furlong called over his shoulder with a 
laugh. “He’s got a headache.” Then in 
a serious voice to Mr. Hollom, he con- 
tinued as they walked along, “I don’t 
suppose he is playing truant for a mo- 
ment. I could see he was in pain from 
the way his eyes were all puckered up. 
My eyes go just like that when I have 
a headache.” 

A moment later, Anne loooked back 
along the road. Dorothy was still pur- 
suing her way toward the mill. 

“Does she know Dicky’s going so 
soon?” she whispered to Mr. Hollom 
when a moment offered. 

He shook his head. 

“Not that I know of,” he whispered 
back. 

“She guessed then.” 

“How could she?” he replied. 

But this was a question which women 
do not answer. Anne shook her head. 

How far she was right it were impos- 
sible to say. A dim apprehension indeed 
was stirring in Dorothy’s mind. She had 
waited an hour by the stile that evening; 
she had waited every day of all the days 
that had passed since then. Any one of 
those nights, had she looked out of her 
bedroom window, she might have seen a 
figure that she knew, passing and re- 
passing, again and again; gazing and al- 
ways gazing at the room where, all un- 
conscious, she lay awake with the tears 
hot and heavy in her eyes. Had she but 
known of this, there might have been less 
need for apprehension then; but, know- 
ing nothing, every thought within her 
was beset with doubt. 
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Of the knowledge of men, Nature sup- 
plies a woman with a ready equipment. 
Before she has touched the fringe of 
life, instinctively she knows when to be- 
ware, when to trust, and when to fear. 

There was much of the truth in what 
Anne had said; there was still more of 
the truth in her silence to Mr. Hollom’s 
question. Dorothy had guessed, even if 
she had not guessed the truth. In Dicky’s 
prolonged silence, she knew that some 
decision must have formed within his 
mind. It was not that she knew that he 
was going away at once but, in the count- 
less possibilities which passed across her 
thoughts, this had indeed been one. 

With no considered plan or choice of 
action, she obeyed a dim consciousness of 
motive that morning. The desire was 
strong in her to see Dicky again, to speak 
with him once more, to tell him, if it 
must be, that he might go without the 
pain of her complaining. How she would 
find him, she had not thought. Only by 
instinct did her feet lead her in the di- 
rection of the mill. When she heard that 
he had not gone to church, her heart 
grew more expectant in its beating. But 
with no quality of the organisation of 
ideas, with no power to scheme or plan 
their meeting, she yet had determined that 
that morning should bring him to her 
once again. 

Now, it was distantly visible in her 
mind, that of a certainty he would go; in- 
deed, that she must let him go. Yet this 
was not really an admission of defeat. 
She loved him so much, it seemed that 
even Fate could not separate them. There 
was, morever, a deeper sense than this, a 
sense of bargain in her heart. If she had 
courage to bid him go, might she not 
then win him a thousand times nearer to 
her than before; and if so near, could he 
ever forget or leave her then? 

Here was the most subtle Nature mov- 
ing in her heart, leading her to that com- 
pletion of purpose which Nature has de- 
signed for woman’s making and undoing. 
She was prepared to yield up evervthing; 
without a sound of murmur or whisper of 
complaint, she was ready to let him go 
and leave her there in Eckington alone. 
And who can say how well she knew that 
this would bring him toe her heart in di- 
rect need of her? 
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It is the woman who gives up every- 
thing who wins in a fair fight. It is the 
woman who gives up everything who is 
the most potent enemy a man may have. 
To her submission he yiek is his freedom; 
but fought with his own weapons the 
man of any courage rebels. 

To this note of victory then, sounding 
in her heart, the victory of submission, 
Dorothy was walking that Sunday morn- 
ing when all the birds were mating and 
all the may trees were in bud. 


CHAPTER XIV 


From that very window where once 
Christina had watched him set forth 
Dicky now saw Dorothy pass by along 
the road to Bredon. At the first unex- 
pected sight of her, he stepped back 
quickly into the room, feeling that sick- 
ness which the sudden beating of the 
heart will bring. As when some distance 
from a dizzy height, you still may feel 
its power to draw you to the edge, so 
Dicky felt the magnetic call of love, cry- 
ing to him to follow her, to overtake her 
and at once. 


Therefore he stepped back into the 


room, not merely that he might not be 
seen by her, but as a man starts back upon 
the very edge of some abyss. He knew 
already the struggle that was before him, 
but there and then made firm his deter- 
mination that Dorothy should go alone. 

“It’s the whole of my life,” he told 
himself with a strange precociousness of 
foresight. “TI can’t stay here in the mill.” 

Then he turned and left the room, 
wandering from one bedroom to another 
till he came to that occupied by Anne, 
from which also he could see along the 
road to Bredon. Dorothy was still in 
sight. If he stood. half-concealed by the 
curtain, she could not see him from 
where she was. He took the point of 
vantage and watched her. 

Why was she not at church? How had 
she escaned it? Mr. Leggatt was as strict 
as his father. And why had she come 
out here? The thought that it was in 
search of him set his heart bounding 
again. His fingers clutched tightly on 
the curtain that he held. 

But now he showed his first weakness; 
he began to argue with himself that his 
determination not to follow her was right. 
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It must be right. He knew too well his 
need of her. As well he knew the shame 
and self-contempt that he would feel if 
he gave up the life that lay before him. 
Why had she wished him to give it up? 
In a few years’ time, no matter what Mr. 
Hollom may have said, he would be sell- 
ing his pictures; even if his father did 
refuse to support him, he would be mak- 
ing enough for them to be married. How 
could women ask these things? What 
should they want of a man but the best 
work that he could do? Was there any 
meaning in the life of a man beside that ? 

An uncomfortable thought that he was 
forcing himself to ask these questions 
suddenly confronted him. Love was a 
meaning he could not deny. He loved 
Dorothy no less because of what she had 
asked of him. To see her then, as she 
walked slowly by the hedges, drew forth 
everv instinct within him to follow after 
her. 

Would it matter so much if he did? 
After all, he was going. He was going 
in a few days. He had made up his 
mind to that. Why should it be impos- 
sible for him to sav good-bye ? Something 
in the mere thought of that brought the 
sense of Romance that lies in renuncia- 
tion to his mind. Their parting would be 
full of pain; but was it not more a pain 
that he welcomed than feared? Perhaps 
she might cry when she heard that he 
was going so soon. 

He went straightway downstairs into 
the hall and took his cap from the rack. 
But he had sworn that he would not fol- 
low her. Again and again he twisted his 
cap round in his fingers. Until that mo- 
ment he had believed that he had great 
strength of purpose. Now he was com- 
ing to realise that he had none. Possibly 
by now she was out of sight. The greater 
temptation to follow her then would be 
gone. 

He ran upstairs again; straight to the 
window where he had seen her first. The 
road was empty. He threw open the win- 
dow and listened. The choir of all the 
voices of spring were trembling in the 
air. Everything vibrated with it. Sud- 
denlv he knew that the day was beautiful : 
he felt all the scent of summer carried 
in every breeze. The warm air blew on 
his face. His eyes were glittering with 
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excitement. It was not clear to him what 
he had expected to hear through that 
open window, but it was only the sounds 
of spring that came to his ears. And 
Dorothy was gone. Had she returned to 
Eckington? Had she gone on toward 
the hill? So far from deterring him from 
following her, the fact that she was out of 
sight only increased his eagerness to pur- 
sue. In his desire to discover whether 
she had returned to Eckington, he forgot 
all his determination, forgot that for the 
moment he had hoped to find her gone 
that he might not follow her. 

Without shutting the window, he 
turned again and ran downstairs. He was 
breathing quickly now. It was expedient 
by this to every desire within him that 
he should find out whether she had re- 
turned to Eckington or gone onward 
toward the hill. It was not his inten- 
tion to meet her. That still could easily 
be avoided. If he came within view of 
her, he could keep at a safe distance. He 
could conceal himself behind some tree, 
some hedge. She need never know that 


he had followed her that day. 
The hall door slammed noisily after 


him as he hurried out. The birds in the 
laurels scattered as he swung after him 
the wicket gate. The heat of a passion 
he had never known so strong was on 
him as he set off running down the road. 
With every step the desire to find her 
grew more urgent, more importunate in 
his mind. With every step the thoughts 
of the future yielded one by one to the 
pressing demands of the present. He de- 
termined he would find her then, if he 
miust search till it was dark. 

As he reached the first turning in the 
road, he stayed his running, walking 
closely by the hedge side as he came 
round the corner into view of the 
next stretch of road. No one was to be 
seen. The sun was beating down. There 
were deep shadows under the grass 
edges. A load of straw had not long 
passed that way, the branches of a may 
tree had stretched out and caught stray 
threads of it, still holding them like gold 
embroidery upon their cloth of green. 
Signs of life were everywhere. A thrush 
was singing on the black branches of a 
withered tree ; but Dorothy was not there. 

He started running again, a chilling 


fear creeping through his blood that she 
had turned long ago and gone back to 
Eckington. His eagerness redoubled then. 

“She couldn’t have gone back in the 
time,” he muttered breathlessly to himself 
as he ran. “She couldn't.” 

But it did not occur to him that she 
might have turned off from the road into 
the fields behind the hedges. He had seen 
her keeping to the road. He kept to the 
road himself. When, therefore, in the 
distance, Dorothy heard the sound of 
hurrying feet, she stood still in the long 
grass of a hay field and, through the 
dense network of the brambles, watched 
him running by. 

During all the time whilst those hurry- 
ing feet were approaching, she could not 
see who it was. Doubtless the hope was 
with her that it might be he. In those 
first moments of trembling expectation, 
her heart was beating but very faintly, 
her lips were hot and dry. But when at 
last he came abreast of where she stood 
concealed and, through the dim lattice of 
the branches, she saw Dicky’s face, a 
laugh of joy sprang into her eyes. So sud- 
denly her heart leaped in realisation that 
she pressed her hand to her breast. 

His cap was off. He held it in his 
hand. His hair was blowing back from 
his forehead ; his cheeks were red and she 
could see the glitter in his eye. Nature 
then may indeed have triumphed in her 
soul, but in her heart she only felt a cry 
of thankfulness to know he loved her 
still. 

Near by where she stood, a sheep 
hurdle had been driven into the bank to 
guard the broken line of hedge. To that 
she ran, looking over into the road and 
calling his name before he turned the 
next corner out cf sight. At the sound 
of her voice, Dicky stopped on the mo- 
ment. He looked back. When he saw 
her leaning over the sheep hurdle, he be- 
gan slowly to return. 

Circumstances, he felt, were against 
him now. He had never really meant 
that they should meet. Yet it was im- 
possible to deny to himself that he was 
glad of it. The sudden exaltation of 
spirit which he felt allowed him no 
ignorance of his delight. It had seemed 
that for all these days gone by, he had 
been like a vessel battling against God’s 
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anger in the sea. It had all been as it 
was that night when he had crossed the 
water to attend his mother’s burial. Now 
at the near sight of Dorothy, all the buf- 
feting of circumstance was at an end. For 
the brief moment, he cared nothing but 
that she was there, her hand stretched out 
to take his as they met. 

“Dorothy !” he whispered. 

“Dicky!” she replied. 

He held her hand very tightly in his 
own. 

“T’ve been so miserable,” said he. It 
was what he had sworn to himself that 
he would never tell her. The moment it 
was said, he remembered, then let the 
memory go. 

“So have I,” she whispered back; 
“frightfully miserable. I thought we were 
never going to see each other again.” 

“All these nights,” said Dicky, “I’ve 
hardly slept at all.” 

“Neither have I,” said she. 

They were both so eager to let each 
other know their suffering that neither of 
them told the truth. Half an hour may 
have passed each night after Dicky had 
laid his head on the pillow—a wretched 
half hour in which he had magnified all 
the misery of life—but after that his eyes 
had closed, and he had fallen into healthy 
sleep. It had been much as this with 
Dorothy. But, indeed, in their hours of 
consciousness they had suffered bitterly, 
and both were eager to tell it all in proof 
of the greatness of their love. 

“Why did you walk away that day by 
the river?” asked Dicky. 

“Why didn’t you come after me? I 
waited for a whole hour by the stile.” 

* “T never knew you were waiting,” said 
he. “I went up to that wood on the hill 
and stayed there nearly all night. There 
was a fearful row. They were out look- 
ing for me. I didn’t care. I didn’t care 
what happened then.” 

She looked at him in wonder, even in 
admiration, to think he had suffered so 
much and all because of her. 

“Oh—Dicky, supposing you’d caught 
your death of cold,” she whispered. 

“T shouldn’t have been sorry then if I 
had,” said he. For what is the death of 
the body to the lover when his love is 
dead? That night, indeed, he would have 
welcomed death. 





“But if you’d died, Dicky,” she went 
on with that greater logic which a woman 
always has in matters such as these which 
are her kingdom. “If you’d died, Dicky, 
what would have become of your paint- 
ing? You'd never have gone to London 
then; you’d never have learned; you’d 
never have painted the great picture 
which every one’ll want to buy.” 

He dropped her hands and put his own 
upon her shoulders, looking deeply, in- 
tently, questioningly into her eyes. 

“Do you want me to paint a great pic- 
ture?” he asked. 

She nodded her head; raising her eyes 
again to his. 

‘But you begged me not to go away— 
you said I could just as well stay on here 
at the mill and paint, and that when we 
were married we could hang them up on 
the walls.” 

She nodded her head again. 

“I know—I know. I did say that. I 
thought it then. But I don’t think it now. 
I’m sure you ought to go to London. 
Nothing you could ever say would make 
me stand in your way now. I know you 
love your painting first o 

“I love you,” said he quickly. “I’ve 
found out in the last few days how ter- 
ribly much I do.” 

She pressed a gently detaining hand 
against his shoulder. The sense of mas- 
tery was coming to her now. Even in 
the first moments of her renunciation, she 
could see the power it gave into her 
hand. In his eyes already were the thou- 
sand protestations she so longed to hear. 
Surely—surely he could never forget or 
cease to love her now. But until she 
had said all, she would not let one of 
those protestations pass his lips. 

“You love your painting best,” she re- 
peated. “You told me that when you 
didn’t answer my question that night by 
the river. I do believe you care for me, 
too, but in a secondary way. It’s the 
way men care. I shall never hope that 
you will love me best.” 

In silence Dicky listened, in silence and 
amazement, unable to follow this sudden 
changing of her mind. It was not that 
he tried to understand it. The fullness 
of his mind was given in admiration of 
the nobility of her unselfishness. He 
found her more wonderful then than 




















when that night on the bridge at Ecking- 
ton he had looked for long into her eyes 
before she had questioned why he did not 
kiss her. With the one great exception 
in his slender experience he knew of a 
surety that all women were pure. He 
had not known till now how greatly they 
were possessed of understanding. She 
asked nothing and was ready to give all. 
In the sudden sense of freedom which it 
brought, he felt eager to bind himself 
anew with the chains which he had sev- 
ered. 

“T couldn’t love you more than I do,” 
he replied fervently. “I want to go away 
to London, I know. I must go away. I 
shall never learn anything if I don’t, and 
I’m just eighteen now. Fancy, in less 
than two years I shall be twenty—more 
than half my life gone—but, oh, you dear 
thing, I don’t want to go. I care for 
you so fearfully now. You do understand, 
and I thought you didn’t. If we could 
only be married before I went. If we 
could only go away together.” 

It came in a moment to both of them 
then the thought of their journey to Lon- 
don, of their life together from that day 
onwards. The mere contemplation of 
themselves as man and wife, knit so 
closely, the one to the other, presented at 
the same moment to their minds so near 
an embrace as that no man could put 
them asunder. 

Dicky’s eyes dwelt- strangely on her 
face and then, with a little cry to his 
heart, she was in his arms. 

“My dearest,” he whispered, “couldn’t 
we? Couldn’t we? It’ud all be so sim- 
ple then. Think of it—all day—every 
day together.”’ 

He thought of the nights when he 
would no longer be alone—those nights 
when it seemed that a wretchedness of 
mind had kept him awake until morning. 
But he could not trust himself to speak 
of them. His lips were so close to hers. 
There was, moreover, no need that he 
should. Such thoughts were whirling 
through her mind as well She felt as 
though she had fallen into the depths of a 
rapid river. The water washed about her 
face. It seemed as if in another mo- 
ment she would be submerged; as if, 
when he pressed his lips to hers, she 
would know nothing more. 
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“Dicky,” she whispered. 
He leaned still closer to her, but did 
not kiss her then. There came the sound 
of a tapping stick and heavy footsteps 
along the road. She disengaged herself 
quickly from his arms to stand a pace 
away. 

It was the shepherd, Mr. Angel, com- 
ing back from his sheep on the hill. 
Lassie, the sheep dog, trotted by his side. 

“Marnin’, Master Dicky—marnin’ 
Miss Dorothy,” said he as his steps grew 
slower till he stopped. “It be a fine 
marnin’ outside of a church, though Mrs. 
Angel, she goes these days as well as wet 
uns.” 

“Do you never go, Mr. Angel?” 
asked Dicky, and thought how dull he 
was not to see that they would sooner be 
alone. 

“Oh—I goes wet days, look you—it 
be sommat to do on a wet Sunday, hear- 
ing parson read out his sermons. I un- 
derstand ’em fair well enough sometimes, 
and what I doesn’t understand, Mrs. 
Angel’s got a great gift wi’ explaining. 
I said one day to ’ur, ‘Mrs. Angel,’ I says, 
‘’twould not be out of the ways if you 
got up wi a surplus yerself and preached 
a sermon. You'd do it well-nigh as good 
as parson himself.’ I says that, and she’s 
never forgotten it, look you. Well— 
well ” he tapped his stick three times 
on the road as he thought of more that 
he could say. When nothing rose to his 
mind, he called to Lassie and walked on. 

But the spell of it was broken now. 
The magic of such moments as those is 
as brittle as the finest glass. Mr. Angel 
had broken it into a thousand pieces. 
Dorothy spoke of going home. An un- 
reasonable fear had come into her mind. 
Life seemed too strong, the current too 
swift. 

“We'll come home, Dicky,” she 
begged. 

“Oh—why ?” he asked in bitter disap- 
pointment. 

She shook her head. 

“I—I don’t feel very well,” she re- 
plied. 

In all concern he took her homewards. 


CHAPTER XV 


Mr. Hollom and Anne walked back 
from the church alone. Mr. Furlong’s 
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strongest principle was never to do busi- 
ness on Sunday, but he had stayed be- 
hind in Eckington to chat affably with a 
farmer about indifferent matters. It 
made an agreeable relation between them 
in view of the fact that the farmer was 
going to do business with him the next 
day. 

“T shan’t be long after you,” said he. 
“This man, Lipscombe,” he added in a 
quieter tone to Hollom, “he was sitting 
three pews in front of you—generally 
goes to Little Cumberton—I don’t know 
why he came here to-day, except that 
he’s always been saying that he would do 
business with me. I expect that’s what 
he’s here for. Of course, I conduct no 
business on Sundays, never have and 
never shall. But I should just like to 
stop a minute and ask him what he 
thought of our sermon. You walk on 
with Anne.” 

Mr. Hollom, only too glad of the op- 
portunity, had willingly led her away 
from those little groups of people who 
congregate outside the church when the 
service in the country is over. 

“Do you see that woman over there,” 
whispered Anne as they moved off, “the 
one in black with the boy about Dicky’s 
age?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s Mrs. Leggatt.” 

“Dorothy’s mother ?” 

"—e 

“Why—of course—she’s the woman 
who—” He stopped suddenly, and a 
colour crept into Anne’s cheeks. He re- 
membered now the story which Mr. Fur- 
long had told him when last he had 
stayed at the mill. This was the woman 
whose folly had been found out, whose 
folly had been forgiven. Until that mo- 
ment he had never connected her in his 


mind with the Dorothy with whom Dicky ° 


was in love. As they passed her, Mr. 
Hollom closely watched her face. There 
was the same simplicity of expression 
there as he had seen with Dorothy. In 
Mrs. Leggatt’s face it was tired; it had 
saddened, There was no joyousness left 
in it. He could imagine how, under the 
bitter rod of forgiveness, she had bowed 
her head and suffered. But this was not 
the only resemblance which Dorothy bore 
to her mother. There was the same at- 


tractive fulness of the lips, suggesting 
no coarseness of temperament, but an in- 
stability of emotion, a capacity for being 
carried away, as she no doubt had been 
overwhelmed by the passion of a sudden 
moment. 

“Good morning, Anne,” she said as 
they passed. 

It was the same gentle note of voice, 
too, holding that soft quality of submis- 
siveness as he had heard in Dorothy’s 
only two hours before. 

“Good morning,” replied Anne 
brightly. “We saw Dorothy on our way 
to church.” 

“Yes—she asked if she could go out 
for a walk this morning instead. I don’t 
really blame her. But the poor child 
said she had a headache. I expect you'll 
meet her coming back. We have dinner 
at one.” 

They passed through their gate into 
the school-house garden and, for some 
moments, Anne and Mr. Hollom walked 
on without speaking. His question re- 
garding Mrs. Leggatt had set moving a 
train of thought in both their minds: a 
train of thought which, allowing for tlie 
experience of life in one and the com- 
plete innocence of life in the other, were 
not so very dissimilar. How far, thought 
Mr. Hollom, is this girl Dorothy like 
her mother? Anne was wondering if 
Dicky possessed those same _ instincts 
which once Christina had explained in 
men to her. 

“Be true to yourself, Anne,” Christina 
had said; “then men will be true to you.” 

It was practically all she had said, but 
it had conveyed a thousand things to 
Anne’s mind, as indeed she had meant it 
should. 

“Anne,” said Mr. Hollom at last, “do 


you think Dicky will ever go to London?” 


The question was so abrupt, it seemed 
to be so closely related to the very 
thoughts which even then were passing 
through her mind that, for the moment, 
she was confused. She could not an- 
swer. He glanced down at her face. There 
was that little set, determined look about 
her lips, which he never, in the blindness 
of his affection, connected with her 
father. 

“Do you?” he asked again presently 
when she had not answered, 
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She looked straight in front of her. 

“Why shouldn't he?” she inquired. 
“Do you mean if father came to know, 
he’d stop him?” 

“No—I don’t mean that. Perhaps I 
should have said, Do you think Dicky 
will ever want to go to London?” 

A frown puckered her forehead. No 
woman likes to be forced to admit her 
knowledge of life. It is her preference 
to be told what she knows already. 

“Why shouldn’t he?” she asked. 

“Perhaps because Dorothy won't let 
him,” he replied. “If you were in love 
with some one, would you let him go out 
into the world, risk his growing tired of 
you, risk his meeting other women, risk 
his becoming some different sort of crea- 
ture altogether—because life, you know, 
has an unhappy knack of knocking one 
into funny shapes—would you risk all 
that just in order that the man you loved 
might make a name for himself,when by 
staying at home he could have been com- 
fortable and happy for the rest of his 
days—with you?” 

“It is only in moments,” Mr. Hollom 
had once said to Dicky, and with more 
truth than he probably realised, “it is only 
in moments that things are everlasting.” 
It is only in moments that great realisa- 
tions in life are attained. In that mo- 
ment that Sunday morning, on the road 
from Eckington to Bredon, Anne became 
conscious for the first time that life was 
not a mere matter of obedience or dis- 
obedience, but a complex puzzle, a tan- 
gled skein, needing such unravelling as 
only patience and suffering from some 
one or another could possibly accom- 
plish. 

Until Mr. Hollom had put that ques- 
tior to her, she had believed existence to 
be a very simple matter, entailing obe- 
dience to the voice of command. The 
voice might be love, it might be duty. 
It had never seemed possible to her that 
both might command at once. 

Mr. Hollom watched her face with a 
gentle amusement and interest. 

“The irresistible force,” said he, smil- 
ing, “and the immovable object. What 
would you do?” 

“T should have no right to stand in 
anybody’s way,” she said at last. 

“No,” he agreed, “you wouldn't; 
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though on the other hand you'd have 
every right to protect and secure the in- 
terests of your own affections. Love 
means a great deal toa woman. It means 
a home, it means happiness, it means her 
children; it means what eighty-five per 
cent. of women are agreed to call their 
i at toa woman. The 
first law of life is self- -preservation. Can 
you talk of standing in anybody’s way 
when the preservation of your own life 
is at stake? Do you think Dorothy will 
ever let him go?” 

“How can she stop him?” asked Anne. 
“I can’t imagine anybody being able to 
stop Dicky if he’s once niade up his mind. 
I don’t think he’s cruel at heart; but I’ve 
often known him be cruel when he 
wanted to get his own way. If he’s made 
up his mind to go, he'll go.” 

“I hope you're right,” said Mr. Hollom 
slowly. “Dicky’s not ordinary. I be- 
lieve there’s a future for him as great as 
any painter that has ever lived in this 
country. I don’t care who it is. I be- 
lieve he’s got something in him as great 
as aman can be. But he’s got his nature 
to deal with first and, great as his chances 
are, they all lie in the palm of a girl’s 
hand. She doesn’t even know the scales 
she’s balancing. It may sound silly to 
talk in this exaggerated way. Dicky 
may go to London, he may paint med- 
iocre pictures all his life. I’m no 
prophet. I only believe.” 

For some way the tapping of Anne’s 
heels on the hard road kept time in the 
silence with his. Her mind was in con- 
fusion. She had never thought of Dicky 
as with a great future in front of him 
before. She scarcely believed it possible 
even now. Dicky, who had been fond 
of painting little pictures which had never 
really pleased her because they were 
never really like the places they repre- 
sented? How could he ever make money 
by them? Who would buy them? Great- 
ness itself, as a quality alone, did not 
reach her mind at all. Yet at the same 
time, if it were possible for him to make 
a livelihood by his painting, there seemed 
something finer in that than working on 
at the mill. So in a sense she appreciated 
Dorothy’s point of view. But why, after 
all, should he go away? A home was 
better than anything else in the world. 
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She tried to see it in the spirit of ro- 
mance, but the effort failed. 

Romance is the power to see in colour, 
in brilliant colour, too. When Anne re- 
garded Dicky’s adventure to London, 
every prospect was grey. At Trafford 
Mill, happy with Dorothy, where she, too, 
would always see him, the colour she saw 
was rose. 

“T think,” she said at last, “I think I 
can quite understand why Dorothy wants 
to keep him. I don’t think I should my- 
self.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it doesn’t seem right to stand 
in any one’s way: Dicky may be able to 
sell pictures one day—”’ 

“My dear Anne,” he interrupted, “it 
isn’t a question of selling pictures. Dicky 
doesn’t really care whether he sells pic- 
tures or not—” 

“Then what’s the sense,” she broke in, 
“in lettting him go? He must make his 
living.” 

“Oh, yes—he may be able to do that all 
right. A meagre living—hand to mouth, 
his hand most likely more often in an 


empty pocket ; his mouth empty, too. But 
I’ve no doubt he’ll be able to scrape along. 
No one could deny that he’s got ability 
above the average, enough to make him 


keep the wolf from the door. No—the 
point is, will he be a great artist? If he 
will be, he’ll make money—more than he 
ever could at the mill—whether he likes 
to or not. Put the money out of your 
head altogether. Assume, at least, that 
he can live. Is he going to be great, or 
is this girl going to throw her arms 
across the way to his greatness? I only 
know this, that if he doesn’t go I shall 
be miserably disappointed. Obviously, at 
any rate, they’ve fallen out. One can 
see that from his manner.” 

“Well, then, they’ve made it up now,” 
said Anne; “Dorothy didn’t go along this 
way for nothing.” 

“Yes—but that doesn’t mean they’ve 
made it up.” 

Anne looked up quickly into his face. 

“T believe you hope,” said she, “that 
they won't.” 

“I believe I do,” he replied. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Dorothy walked back to Eckington by 
an upper road. She wished, she said, to 
go alone. 

“But, Dorrie,” he pleaded, “if you don’t 
feel well?” 

“Oh, I don’t feel really bad—and— 
and I want to think.” 

“But this afternoon—we can meet this 
afternoon ?” 

“Won't to-morrow do instead ?” 

“Oh,° I couldn’t wait till to-mor- 
row ?” 

“It’s only a few hours, Dicky.” 

“Yes, but I couldn’t. Do come this 
afternoon. Be at the oak tree at half- 
past two.” 

“Three.” 

“Well—a quarter to.” 

“T'll try,” she whispered. 

He watched her going until the last 
sway of her skirt swung out of sight. 
How could he go away? Yet in two 
days he knew in the heart of him he 
would be gone. What would she say 
when she knew? 

If there had been hope of his marry- 
ing Dorothy after the waiting of a year 
or so, he knew that it would be very dif- 
ferent then and, as he sat on the arms 
of the lock gates, wildly the thought 
came to him that it might be so. His 
father had married when he was a very 
young man. In less than two years he 
himself would be twenty. The more he 
considered it, the greater grew the proba- 
bility of it in his mind. Some different 
aspect of their relationship had come to 
him in those moments before Mr. Angel 
had appeared upon the scene. A step 
had been taken then in their development 
which could not be retraced. He was not 
fully aware of the direction in which 
that step had led him. But now the need 
of their marriage consumed his: whole 
point of view. If he could marry her, he 
would stay. He would not go to London, 
He would give up everything. So, as he 
sat there on the lock gates, he reviewed 
their chances, one moment buoyed up 
with hope, the next cast down in deep 
despair. 


(To be continued) 
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per.) $1.35. 

5. The Blue Wall. 

$1.25 


» The Turnstile 


(Har 


Anon. 


Mason. (Scribner.) $1.30 
Non-Fiction 
. The Promised Land. Antin 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 


2, A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00 
3. The Memoirs of Francesco’ Crispi 
(Doran.) $7.00 
. The Loss of the S.S. Titanic. Beesley 


(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 
JUVENILES 
No report 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
FICTION 
. The Street Called Straight. 
per.) $1.35. 
. Tante. Sedgwick 
. The Red Lane. 
. The Harvester 
day, Page.) $1 
5. Halcyone. Glyn. (Appleton.) $1.30 


Anon. 


(Century Co.) $1.30 
Day. (Harper.) $ 


D1.25. 
Stratton-Porter. (Double 


thr 


35. 


. The Postmaster. Lincoln. (Appleton. ) 
$1.30. Non-FIctTIon 
. The Promised Land. Antin (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FICTION 
. The Street Called Straight. 
per.) $1.35. 
. The Harvester 


King. (Har- 


Stratton-Porter. (Double- 


day, Page.) $1.35. 

. Molly McDonald. Parrish. (McClurg.) 
$1.35. 

. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

5. The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 
(Book Supply.) $1.30. 

. A Hoosier Chronicle. Nicholson Hough 


ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
Non-Fiction 


. The Montessori Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75 
. The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
3. A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00 
4. Plays. Strindberg. (Luce.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
. Polly of the Hospital Staff. Dowd. 


(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.00. 
. The Chronicles of Avonlea. 


Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.25. 


Ancient Evil. 


(Sturges & Wal- 


Child. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


(Houghton 


( Har- 
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3. Dave Porter on Cave Island. Stratemeyer. 

(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1.25. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
FICTION 

1. The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

2. Over the Pass. Palmer. (Scribner.) $1.30. 

3. A Man in the Open. Pocock. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.35. 

4. To M. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.25. 

5. Japonette. Chambers. (Appleton.) $1.35. 

6. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

Non-FIcTIOn 

1. Mind Cure. Zenner. (Stewart & Kidd.) 
$1.25. 

2. The Hamlet Problem. Venable. (Stewart 
& Kidd.) $1.00. 

3. How to Grow 100 Bushels of Corn Per 
Acre on Worn Soil. Smith. (Stewart 
& Kidd.) $1.25. 

4. Soul and Sex. Buck. (Stewart & Kidd.) 
$1.25. 

JUVENILES 

1. Little Colonel Series. Johnston. (Page.) 

ST.50 


ne 


) 


o- 


Stories to Tell Children. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.00 
Peter Rabbit Series. 
50 cents 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

FICTION 

Day. (Harper.) $1.35. 
reet Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 


Bryant. (Hough- 


Potter. (Warne.) 


The Red Lane 
The St 
per.) $1.35. 


His Worldly Goods. Tuttle. (Bobbs-Mer- 


rill.) $1.25. 

The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

The Man in Lonely Land. Bosher. (Har- 
per.) $1.00. 

The Blue Wall. Child. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.25. 

Non-Fiction 
The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 


Mifflin.) $1.75. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
FIcTION 
The Melting of Molly. 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

A Hoosier Chronicle. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40 
The Street Called Straight. 

per.) $1.35. 


Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Nicholson. (Hough- 


Anon. 


(Har- 


Fran. Ellis. (Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25. 
The Plunderer. Norton. (Watt.) $1.25. 


The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
Non-FIctTIon 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


DENVER, COLO. 
FIcTION 


. The Squirrel Cage. Canfield. (Holt.) $1.35. 


The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.25 
The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 


(Book Supply.) $1.30. 





2. The 


THE BOOKMAN 


Stratton- Porter. 
$1.35. 
Postmaster. 


. The Harvester. 
day, Page.) 
. The 
$1.30. 
. Julia France. 
$1.35. 


(Double- 


Lincoln. (Appleton.) 


Atherton. ( Macmillan.) 

Non-Fiction 

. The Promised Land. Antin. 

Mifflin.) $1.75. 

. The Montessori 

(Stokes.) $1.75. 

. The Drama of Love and Death. 

(Kennerley.) $1.50. 

. A New Conscience and an Ancient 

Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 

. Motor Boys After a Fortune. 

(Cupples & Leon.) 60 cents. 

. The Rover Boys’ Series. Winfield. 

set & Dunlap.) 60 cents. 

. The Ranger Boys’ Series. 

ples & Leon.) $1.00. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
FICTION 
. Uncle Peter—Heathen. 


(Houghton 


Method. Montessori. 


Carpenter. 


Evil. 


Young. 
(Gros- 


Young. (Cup- 


Stapp. (McKay.) 
1.00. 

. John Rawn. Hough. 

$1.25. 

. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. 

Merrill.) $1.25. 

. The Red Lane. Day. (Harper.) $1.35. 

. My Demon Motor-Boat. Fitch. (Little, 

Brown.) $1.10. 

. Buttered Side Down. 


$1.00. 

Non-Fiction 
. The Montessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
. The Promised Land. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
. A New Conscience and an Ancient 
Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.25. 
. Mental Efficiency. Bennett. (Doran.) 75 
cents. 


( Bobbs- Merrill. ) 
( Bobbs- 


Ferber. (Stokes.) 


Montessori. 


Antin. (Houghton 


Evil. 


JUVENILES 

. Rolf in the Woods. Seton. 
Page.) $1.75. 

. The Motor Boys’ Series. 
ples & Leon.) 60 cents. 

. The Airship Boys’ Series. 
& Britton.) $1.00. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Fiction 

. The Street Called Straight. 

per.) $1.35. 

. Tante. Sedgwick. 

. A Hoosier Chronicle. 

ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 

. Through the Postern Gate. 

nam.) $1.35. 

A Man in the Open. 

Merrill.) $1.35. 

. The Squirrel 

$1.35. 


(Doubleday, 
Young. (Cup- 


Sayler. (Reilly 


( Har- 


Anon. 


(Century Co.) $1.30. 
Nicholson. (Hough- 


Barclay. (Put- 
Pocock. 
Canfield. 


( Bobbs- 
Cage. ( Holt.) 


Non-Fiction 
. Changing America. Ross. 


$1.20. 
Method. 


(Century Co.) 


Montessori Montessori. 


(Stokes.) $1.75. 


3. 


4. 


3. The Melting of Molly. 


. The Story of Columbus. 
. Boy Blue and His Friends. 


. Boy Scouts of the Air. 


. The Street Called Straight. 


. The 
. Queed. 


. The Harvester. 


. The 
. Woman and Labor. 
3. Love and Marriage. 
. Progress and Poverty. 
. Peter 


. Just Patty. 
. In Fableland. 


. Fate Knocks at the Door. 
. A Hoosier Chronicle. 
. Buttered 
. The Harvester. 
. The Street of To-day. 


. Whispers About Women. 


. The Promised Land. 


. Play Making. 


. Hail 
$1.75. 
. Recollections of Elizabeth Benton Fremont. 


. The Street Called Straight. 


The Promised Land. Antin. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams. —(Macmillan.) $1.00. 

JUVENILES 


(Houghton 


Moores. (Hough- 
Blaisdell. (Lit- 
(Reilly & 


ton Mifflin.) 75 cents. 
tle, Brown.) 60 cents. * 
Stuart. 
Britton.) 60 cents. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
FICTION 


(Har- 


(Stokes.) $1.25. 
Daviess. (Bobbs- 


Anon, 
per.) $1.35. 
To M. L. G. Anon. 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

Broad Highway. 
Brown.) $1.35. 
Harrison 


Farnol. (Little, 


(Houghton Mifflin.) 

$1.35. 

Stratton- Porter. 

day, Page.) $1.35. 
Non-FIctTIon 

Montessori Method. 

(Stokes.) $1.75. 


(Double- 


Montessori. 


(Stokes.) 


Schreiner. 
$1.25. 

Key. (Putnam.) $1.50. 
George. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.00 

JUVENILES 
and Wendy. Barrie. (Scribner.) 
$1.50. ° 
Webster. (Century Co.) $1.20. 
Serl. (Silver, Burdett.) 45 
cents 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
FICTION 

Comfort. (Lip- 
( Hough- 
(Stokes.) 
(Double- 
Masefield. (Dut- 


Merrick. (Ken- 


pincott.) $1.25. 

Nicholson. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 

Side Down. Ferber. 

$1.00. 

Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page.) $1.35. 


ton.) $1.50. 
$1.20. 


Non-Fiction 
Antin. 


nerley.) 


(Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
Archer. (Small, Maynard.) 
00. 

and Farewell. 


Moore. (Appleton.) 


Martin. (Hitchcock.) $1.25. 
JUVENILES 
No report. d 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
FicTIoN 
(Har- 


Anon. 
per.) $1.35 


. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.00, 





THE BOOK 


. The Red Lane. Day. 
. Toby Tyler. Harris. 
$1.25. 
. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. The Lighted Way. 
Brown.) $1.25. 
Non-FIctIon 


(Harper.) $1.35. 
(Small, Maynard.) 


( Bobbs- 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


No report. 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
FICTION 

. The Street Called Straight. 

per.) $1.35. 

. The Just and the Unjust. Kester. 

Merrill.) $1.25. 

. The Price She Paid. 


Anon. (Har- 


( Bobbs- 
Phillips. ( Appleton.) 


1.30. 

. The Melting of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

. Mother. Norris. 


s (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
. To M. L. G, 


Anon. (Stokes.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
FICTION 
. The Street Called Straight. 
pers.) $1.35. 
. The Turnstile. Mason. 
. To M. L. G. Anon. 
. The Melting of Molly. 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
. Tante. Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
. Her Weight in Gold. McCutcheon. (Dodd, 
Mead.) $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 
. The Montessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
. Historic Jesus. 
. Travel Books. 
$1.60. 
. Bird Life. Chapman. (Appleton.) $2.00. 
JUVENILES 
. The Rover Boys’ Series. Kinfield. 
set & Dunlap.) 60 cents. 
. The Patty Books. Wells. 


Anon. (Har- 


(Scribner.) $1.30. 
(Stokes.) $1.25. 
Daviess. (Bobbs- 


Montessori. 


Lester. 


(Putnam.) $2.50. 
Singleton. 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


(Gros- 


(Dodd, Mead.) 


$1.25. 
. Betty Wales Series. Warde. (Penn.) $1.25. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FIcTION 
. The Street Called Straight. Anon. 
per.) $1.35. 
. Mary Cary. 
. The Widow Woman. Lee. (Dutton.) $1.25. 


( Har- 


Bosher. (Harper) $1.00. 

. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page.) $1.35. 

. The Man Who Understood Women. Mer- 
rick. (Kennerly.) $1.20. 

. A Man in the Open. Pocock. 
Merrill.) $1.35. 

Non-Fiction 

. The Montessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 

. China’s New Day. 
cents. 

3. Mormonism. Kinney. 


(Double- 


( Bobbs- 


Montessori. 


Headlin. (Wood.) 50 


. The Chronicles of Avonlea. 
. Peter and Polly. 


. The Street Called Straight. 


. The Harvester. 
. A Hoosier Chronicle. 
5. The Melting of Molly. 
. The Red Lane. Day. 
. The Montessori 
. The Promised Land. 
3. Moths of the Limberlost. 


. The Loss of the S. S. Titanic. 


. The Chronicles of Avonlea. 
. The Land We Live In. 
. Rolf in the Woods. 


. The Wind Before the Dawn. 


. The Red Lane. Day. 
. Where There’s a Will. 


. Polly of the 


. Stover at Yale. Johnson. 


1. To M. L. G. Anon. 
. The Guests 


. The Red Lane. Day. 


4. The Turnstile. 
. The Price She Paid. Phillips. 


. Irish Folk History Plays. 
. The Pigeon. 


4. Alarms and 
(Revell.) 50 cents. 


JUVENILES 
Montgomery. 


(Doubleday, 


(Page.) $1.25. 
Wilkinson. 
Page.) 50 cents. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
FIcTION 
(Har- 


(Mac- 


Anon. 
per.) $1.35. ; 

The Friar of Wittenberg. 
millan.) $1.35. 


Davis. 


Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
i Se), $1.35 Nicholson. (Hoigh- 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
(Harper.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
Stratton-Porter. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $2.50. 
Beesley. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 
JUVENILES 

Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.25. 
Price. (Small, 
Maynard.) $1.50. 
Seton. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.75. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
FIcTION 


. The Arm-Chair at the Inn. Smith. (Scrib- 


ner.) $1.30. 

Munger. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 

(Harper.) $1.35. 
Rinehart. (Bobbs- 


Staff. Dowd. 


(Stokes.) $1.25. 


Merrill.) $1.30. 
Hospital 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.00. 


Non-FIctTIon 
No report. 

JUVENILES 
No report. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
FIcTION 

(Stokes.) $1.25. 
of Hercules. Williamson. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
(Harper.) $1.35. 
Mason. (Scribner.) $1.30. 
(Appleton. ) 


$1.30. 
. The Fighting Doctor. Martin. (Century 


Co.) $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 
Lady Gregory. 


(Scribner.) 60 


(Putnam) $3.00. 
Galsworthy. 


cents. 
. The Terrible Meek. Kennedy. (Harper.) 


$1.00. ; . 
Discursions. Chesterton. 


(Dodd, Mead.) $1.50. 
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. The Red Lane. Day. 


JUVENILES 

Polly of the Hespital Staff. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.00. 

The Chronicles of Avonlea. 
(Page.) $1.25. 

Betty Wales on the Campus. 
(Penn.) $1.25. 

NORFOLK, VA. 
FICTION 

The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.25 

The Antagonists. 
$1.30 

The Melting of Molly. 
Merrill.) $1.00 

Out of the Wreck I Rise Harraden 
(Stokes.) $1.35. 

Halcyone. Glyn. (Appleton.) $1.30. 

The Arm-Chair at the Inn. Smith. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.30. 


Dowd. 
Montgomery. 


Warde 


Thurston. (Appleton.) 


Daviess. (Bobbs 


Non-Fiction 
How to Live on 24 Hours a Day. Bennett. 
(Doran.) 50 cents 
Mental Efficiency. 


Bennett. (Doran.) 75 


cents 
The Road to Joy. Wilcox. (Harper.) 50 
cents 
The Mansion. Van Dyke. (Harper.) 50 
cents 
JUVENILES 


My Robin. Burnett. (Stokes.) 50 cents. 
The Motor Boys’ Series. Young. (Cup 
ples & Leon.) 60 cents 
Little Colonel Series. 
$1.50. 


Johnston. ( Page.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FIcTION 
The Street Called Straight. 
per.) $1.35. 
The Turnstile. Mason. (Scribner.) $1.30. 
The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.25. 

The Chronicles of Avonlea. 
( Page.) $1.25. 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double 

day, Page.) $1.35 
The Lighted Way 
I 


Brown.) $1.2 


Anon. (Har- 


Montgomery 


Oppenheim (Little, 
Non-Fiction 
The Montessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
The Loss of the S.S. Titantc. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.20. 
The Promised Land. Antin. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
The Strangling of Persia 
tury Co.) $2.50. 
JUVENILES 
Lulu and Alice and Jimmie Wibblewobble 
Davis. (Fenno.) 50 cents. 

The Motor Boys on the Wing. 
(Cupples & Leon.) 60 cents. 
Freshman Dorn, Pitcher. Quirk. (Cen- 

tury Co.) $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA,’ PA. 
FIcTION 


Montessori. 
Beesley. 
(Houghton 


Shuster. (Cen- 


Young. 


(Harper.) $1.35. 
The Arm-Chair at the Inn. Smith. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.30. 
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~ 


tN 


> 


’ Greyfriars Bobby 


(Longmans, Green.) 


Marie Haggard. 

$1.35. 

At the Court of St. Simon Partridge. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.25. 

The Sign at Six. White. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.25 

The Turnstile. Mason. (Scribner.) $1.30. 

Non-Fiction 


My Men oirs. 


ton.) $3.00. 


Diary of Frances Lady Shelley. (Scribner.) 


Steinheil. (Sturgis & Wal- 


$3.50 
The Strangling of Persia. Shuster. (Cen- 
tury Co.) $2.50 


Lee, the American. Bradford. (Houghton 


Mifflin. ) 





No report. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FICTION 


\ Man in the Open. Pocock. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.35 

The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35 

The Melting of Moily. Daviess. (Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.00 

The Way of an Eagle. Dell. (Putnam.) 
$1.30 

The Red Lane. Day. (Harper.) $1.35. 

The Sign at Six. White. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 
$1.25. 

N IN Fi TION 
Sexology. Walling. (Puritan.) $2.00. 


Psychology of Success, Atkinson. (Fen- 
10.) $1.00 

Pennsylvania Business Law. 
(Winston.) $4.00. 

Mind Power. Atkinson. 

JUVENILES 

Dave Porter at Cave Island. Stratemeyer. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard.) $1 

Classroom and Campus. 
Lee & Shepard.) $1.50. 

For Yardley. Barbour. 


Sullivan. 


(Fenno.) $1.00. 


st 
25 


Eldred. (Lothre Ip, 


(Appleton.) $1.50. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
FICTION 
The Just and the Unjust. Kester. (Bobbs 
Merrill.) $1.25 
The Mountain Girl 
Brown.) $1.25. 


Erskine. (Little, 


Atkinson. (Harper.) 

$1.20. 

Way of an Eagle. Dell. 

The Red Lane. Day. (Harper.) $1.35. 

To M. L.G. Anon, (Stokes.) $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 


(Putnam.) $1.35. 


The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
The Montessori Method. Montessori. 
(Stokes.) $1.75 
JUVENILES 


No report. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
FicTION 
The Red Lane. Day. (Harper.) $1.35. 
The Arm-Chair at the Inn. Smith. (Scrib- 
ner.) $1.30. 
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The Melténg of Molly. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. 


day, Page.) $1.35 


(Double- 


At the Court of St. Simon. Partridge. 
(Little, Brown.) $1.25. 
The Wind Before the Dawn. Munger. 


e 


(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
Non-Fiction 
The Promised Land. Antin. 
Mifflin.) $1.75 
Moths of the Limberlost 
( Doubleday, Page ) $2 50 
The Montessori Method. 


( Stokes. ) $1.75 


(Houghton 
Stratton-Porter. 


Montessori. 


The American Government. Haskin. (Lip 
pincott.) $1.00 
JUVENILES 
Soy Scouts of America. Seton. (Double- 


day. Page.) 25 cents. 
The Chronicles of Avonlea. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.25 
Dainty’s Holidays Bro ks. (Lo 


& Shepard.) $1.09. 


Dorothy 
throp, Lee 
RICHMOND, VA. 


FICTION 


The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 

Over the Pass. Palmer Scribner.) $1.35. 

To M. L. G Anon. (Stokes.) $1.30 

The Winning of Barbara Worth. Wright. 


(Book Supply ) $1.2 
The Reason Why. Glyn. (Appleton.) 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double 
day, Page.) $1.35 


Non-FIcTION 


$1.30. 


No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report 
ST. LOUIS, MO 
Fr rion 
The Street Called Straight 
per.) $1.35. 
Fran Ellis. (Bobbs 
The Price She Paid 
$1.30 


Anon. (Har- 


Merrill.) 


Phillips. 


$1.25 


4 


(Appleton. ) 


His Worldly Goods. Tuttle. (Bobbs-Mer 
rill.) $1.25 
The Melting of Molly Daviess ( Bobbs- 


Merrill.) $1.00 
The Harvester 


day, Page.) 


Stratton-Porter. (Double 


at 


I 


$1.3 
Non-Fiction 


No report. 
JUVENILES 


The Boy Aviators’ Series. Lawton. ( Hurst.) 
50 cents 
The Rover Boys’ Series. Winfield. (Gros- 
set & Dunlap.) 60 cents 
The Sam Swift Series. Appleton. (Gros- 
set & Dunlap.) 40 cents. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FIicTION 
The Melting of Mollie. Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
Queed. Harrison. (Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.35. 
(Century Co.) $1.30. 
Staff. Dowd. 


Sedgwick. 
Polly of the Hospital 
(Hougton Mifflin.) $1.00. 
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The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.30. 

. The Guests of Hercules. Williamson. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.30. 
Non-Fiction 

Love’s Coming of Age. Carpenter. (Ken- 

nerley.) $1.00. 
Plays. Strindberg. (Scribner.) $1.50. 
. The New Democracy. Weyl. (Macmillan.) 
$2.00. 
The Montessori Method. Montessori. 


(Stokes.) $1.75. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
FICTION 
Anon, (Har- 
per.) $1.35. 
Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
Mother. Norris 
The Iron Woman. 
$1.35. 
A Hoosier Chronicle. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40 
The Melting of Molly. 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 


$1.00. 
( Harper.) 


( Macmillan. ) 
Deland. 


Nicholson. (Hough- 


Daviess. (Bobbs- 


\ New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 
Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
The Promised Land. Antin. (Houghton 


Mifflin.) $1.75. 
The Montessori 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
Woman and Labor. 
$1.25. 


Method. Montessori. 


Schreiner. (Stokes.) 
JUVENILES 
The Chronicles of Avonlea. 
(Page.) $1.25. 
On the Trail of the Sioux. Lange. 
throp, Lee & Shepard.) $1.00. 


Montgomery. 


(Lo- 


Rolf in the Woods. Seton. (Doubleday, 
Page.) $1.75 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
FICTION 
The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. (Double- 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
. Julia France and Her Times. Atherton. 
(Macmillan.) $1.35. 
Queed. Harrison (Houghton Mifflin.) 


$1.35. 
Sedgwick. (Century Co.) $1.30. 
The Street Called Straight. Anon. (Har- 
per. ) $1.35. 
To M. L. G. Anon. (Stokes.) $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 
In the Footprints of the Padres. 
(Robertson ) $2.00. 
Woman’s Eyes. Ryder. 
The Day of the Saxon. 
$1.80. 
Comfort Found in Good Old Books. 
(Elder.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
Stratton-Porter. (Grosset & Dun- 
lap.) 50 cents. 

The Girl of the Limberlost. Stratton- 
Porter. (Grosset & Dunlap.) 50 cents. 
California in Sunshine. Hibbard. (Rob- 

ertson.) 75 cents. 


Stoddard. 


(Robertson.) $1.00, 
Lea. (Harper.) 


Fitch. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
FicTion 
. The Street Called Straight. 
per.) $1.35. 
. A Hoosier Chronicle. 
ton Mifflin.) $1.40. 
. The Harvester. Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page.) $1.35. 
. The Plunderer. Norton. 
. The Melting of Molly. 
Merrill.) $1.00. 
. The Lighted Way. 
Brown.) $1.25. 
Non-Fiction 
. The Montessori Method. 
(Stokes.) $1.75. 
. The Promised Land. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
. The Yosemite. Muir. (Century Co.) $2.40. 
. Guardians of the Columbia. Williams. 
(Williams.) $1.50. 
JUVENILES 
. The Border Watch. Altsheler. ( Appleton.) 


(Har- 
(Hough- 
(Double- 


(Watt.) $1.25. 
Daviess. (Bobbs- 


Anon. 


Nicholson. 


Oppenheim. (Little, 


Montessori. 


Antin. (Houghton 


$1.50. 

. Sky Island. Baum. (Reilly & Britton.) 
$1.25. 

. Harper’s Boating Book for Boys. 
per.) $1.75. 

SPOKANE, WASH. 
FIcTION 

. The Street Called Straight. 
per.) $1.35. 

. The Just and the Unjust. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 

. The Melting of Molly. 
Merrill.) $1.00. 

. The Lighted Way. 

Brown.) $1.25. 

. The Harvester. 
day, Page.) $1. 

. The Old Nest. 
$1.00. 


( Har- 


Anon. (Har- 


Kester. (Bobbs- 
Daviess. (Bobbs- 
Oppenheim. (Little, 


Stratton-Porter. (Double- 


35. 
Hughes. (Century Co.) 


Non-Fiction 
. The Guardians of the Columbia. 
(Williams.) $1.50. 
. The Spell of the Yukon. 
& Hopkins.) $1.00. 
. The Promised Land. 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 
. The Day of the Saxon. 
$1.80. 


Williams. 


Service. (Barse 


Antin. (Houghton 


Lea. (Harper.) 


JUVENILES 
No report. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
FIcTION 
. The Just and the Unjust. 
Merrill.) $1.25. 
. Halcyone. Glyn. (Appleton.) $1.30. 
. The Red Lane. Day. (Harper.) $1.35. 
. The Chronicles of Avonlea. Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.25. 
. Fate Knocks at the Door. (Lip- 
pincott.) $1.25. 
The Blue Wall. Child. (Houghton Mif- 
flin.) $1.25. 


Kester. (Bobbs- 


Comfort. 


Non-Fiction 
No report. 
JUVENILES 
No report. 


. The Street Called Straight. 
. The Price 
. The Mountain Girl. 


. Tante. 
. The Chronicles of Avonlea. 


. The Harvester. 


. The Reason Why. Glyn. 
. The Red Lane. 
. The Street Called Straight. 
. The 
. The Moth. 
. Polly of 


. The Promised Land. 


. The 


. Adventures in 


. Tom Swift Series. 
. Peter Rabbit Series. 


. Adventures of Freckle Toad. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
FIicTION 

Anon. (Har- 

per.) $1.50. 

She Paid. 


Phillips. (Briggs.) 


(McClel- 


$1.25. 
Erskine. 
land.) $1.50. 
Sedgwick. (Briggs.) $1.25. 
Montgomery. 
(Page.) $1.50. 
Stratton-Porter. (Lang- 
ton.) $1.50. 

Non-FIctTion 
No report. 

JUVENILES 
No report. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
FICTION 

(Appleton.) $1.30: 
(Harper.) $1.35. 
Anon, (Har- 


Day. 


per.) $1.35. 
Guests of Hercules. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
Orcutt. (Harper.) $1.30. 
the Hospital Staff. Dowd. 
(Houghton Mifflin.) $1.00. 
Non-Fiction 
Antin. 


Williamson. 


(Houghton 
Mifflin.) $1.75. 


. A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. 


Addams. (Macmillan.) $1.00. 
Montessori Method. 


(Stokes.) $1.75. 


Montessori. 


Contentment. 

(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35. 
JUVENILES 

Appleton. 


Grayson. 


(Grosset & 
Dunlap.) 40 cents. 
Potter. (Warne.) 


McKibben. 


50 cents. 


(Blanchard Press.) 75 cents. 
From the above list the six best-selling 


books (fiction) are selected according to the 
following system: 
A book standing Ist on any list receives 1 


2d 
3d “e “e e tad 
4th “ “é e ‘é 
sth “ “ « ‘ 
6th 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 
According to the foregoing lists, the six 


books (fiction) which have sold best in the 
order of demand during the month are: 


I. 


3. The Red Lane. 
. The Harvester. 


. The 


. The Just and 
. To M. L. G. Anon. 


POINTS 
The Street Called Straight. Anon. 
CEE UNG os indo sss ceginaees 238 
Melting of Molly. Daviess. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.00 5 
Day. (Harper.) $1.35. 123 
Stratton-Porter. 
(Doubleday, Page.) $1.35 
the Unjust. 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) $1.25 
(Stokes.) $1.25.. 66 


Kester. 





